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The starting-point of an inquiry into the age and 
origin of the S amkhya phil osophy is the question 
of its relation to Buddhism. Tradition regards the 
Samkhya system as older than Buddha and even as 
the source from which the most celebrated of all In¬ 
dians has derived his doctrine. Lately, however, two 
eminent scholars have raised their voices against the 
correctness of this tradition, viz., Max Muller (Chips 
I. 227 seq.) and Oldenberg (Buddha, translated by W. 
Hoey, 92 note), both of whom declared their inability 
to detect any definite similarities between the tw o sys¬ 
tems. Though, h? rqy opinion, these two scholars are 
not right in doubting Budclha ’s dependence on Kapi- 
la, it is their unquestionable merit to have shown that 
the traditional view has not hitherto been sufficiently 
proved, and to have invited discussion on the ques¬ 
tion. All elder savans, Colebvooke (Misc. Ess. i 2 I. 
240), Hodgson (Journal As. $oc. Beng. III. 428), 
Burnouf (Introduction a l’histoire du Bouddhismc In- 
dien 211, 455, 511, 521, 522), Wilson (Works, ed. 
Rost, II. 346), Lassen (Indisehe Alterthumskundc 2 
I. 995-998), Bartkdlemy St. Hilaire (Premier M.d- 
moire sur le S:\nkhya 493 seq.) and others founded 
the connection between the Samkhya philosophy and 

i Tlio greater part of this introduction is a translation of if. con- 

tributioiTto the ‘ Abliandlangen der Konigiich Bayei ischen Aka- 
demie der ’Wiesenchaften, 1. Cl. XIX. Bd, Ilk Ahtli. 
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ddhism on arguments of the most general nature or 


on such arguments which no longer hold good at the 
present time when we possess more original documents 


ol buddhism and know the Samkhya doctrines better. 
Professor Weber, too, who regards the S&mkkya phi¬ 
losophy as the oldest of the existing systems and Bud¬ 
dhism as having been originally only a form of the 
Samkhya doctrine (History of Ind. Lit., transl. by 
Man and Zachariae, 2 235 seq., 165), will, I suppose, 


not think it superfluous to adduce further argu¬ 
ments for the pre-buddhistic age of the Samkhya 


system and for Buddha’s dependence on the same. 
Of more recent authors on the subject, John Davies 
(Sankhya Karika p. 8) has nothing to support the 
coherence of the two systems but that “in each., 
knowledge and meditation took Vne place of religious 
rites.” Barth (Religions of India 2 116) says doubt¬ 
fully: “Evidently (?) the two systems have grown 
up side by side, and have borrowed mutually from 


one another. We question, however, whether the 


true origin of Buddhism is to be sought in this 
quarter.” L. von Schroeder (Pythagoras und die In- 
der 69 seq., Indien’s Litcratur und Cultur 257 seq., 
68-1 seq.) tries to prove the dependence of Buddha on 
Kapila’s view s by alleging three points in which both 
agree: the elimination of the notion of God, the as¬ 
sumption of a multitude of individual souls, and the 
conception of absolute liberation of the soul from the 
bonds of the material world as the highest aim. The 
first of these three arguments—which, by the bye, has 
often been advanced—may be admitted • as passable. 
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but not as cogent, because it is weakened by tbe 
arguments which Max Muller has adduced (Chips 
I. 229), and because the tendency of doing without the 
notion of God is also met with elsewhere in India. 
The second argument, the assumption of a multitude 
of individual souls on both sides, proves nothing; for 
this assumption was natural with all Indians who did 
not confess the monism of the Vedanta philosophy. 
And, besides, this agreement of Buddhism with the 
Samkliya doctrine is not even a perfect one, since 
Buddha denied a permanent psychic substance (01- 
denberg 252 seq.), and hence did not acknowledge the 
soul in the same sense as the Sarnkhyas. The third 
argument, when stated in that general way, will not 
stand the test better; for, except the materialism of 
the CMrvakas, there is not one Indian system which 
does not regard the liberation of the soul from tho 
bonds of the material world as the highest aim of hu¬ 
man effort. In short, if the internal probability of 
the Buddhistic legends in which Kapila and Pan- 
chaSikha are mentioned as predecessors of Buddha 1 , is 


1 Professor Ernst Leumann ■writes to me in a k tfcer, dated 12tli 
May 1892, that the Jaina legend, too, places Kapila before (lie time 
of Buddha and Mah&vira, mentioning him along with Rishabha, 
Bkorata and Marichi, who are, of course, persons incorporated from 
Bralimanioal tradition. The passage which comes into considera¬ 
tion is, as I am kindly informed by Prof. Leumann, Avusyaka- 
chiirni III. 250—252 (on Avaiyaka-ni ’yukti III. 153 b ). .Marichi, 
it is stated there, had induced Kapila to renounce the world, 
but Kapila, though getting Asm i as a disciple, did not know what 
to teach; after his death, however, he was bom again as a god and 
imparted the S&ipkhya doctrine to Asuri from the air. Sa oha 
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not rated very high nor regarded as a sufficient testi¬ 
mony for the priority of the Samkhya system, then 
the question regarding the relation between Bud¬ 
dhism and Samkhya philosophy still remains an open 
one. 

He who undertakes to examine this question and 
does not want to lose his way in the mist, has to re¬ 
nounce an idea which has been sometimes expressed, 
viz., that the original system of Kapila may have been 
essentially different and simpler than that which is 
contained in the later documents handed down to us. 
The Samkhya system has not undergone any remark¬ 
able alteration from the time of the definitive redaction 
of the Mababb&rata to that of the composition of our 
methodical text-books, and no important change could 
have taken place earlier; the whole character of this 
system, which is self-consistent and evidently the work 
of one man, speaks against this assumption. In order 
to keep solid ground under our feet, we have, there¬ 
fore, simply to compare the Samkhya documents as 
extant at present with the original records of Bud¬ 
dhism or with Oldenberg’s excellent elaboration of 
them. Ii we do this, we will have less chance of 
meeting with coincidences in points of general nature 
than with coincidences in details; for whether Bud¬ 
dha has borrowed from the Samkhya system, or Kapila 
from Buddhism, the borrower has at any rate given 
up fundamental conceptions; and under these cir¬ 
cumstances wo can only expect that a connection will 


tatra tkir&tyaly avyaklu-prubLi t ryukUuy ckui " ri'imMfi-pnM- 
ram ji,nnam ptakiUuyaki . 
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eventually betray itself chiefly in details. Resides, 
such similarities will he conclusive not only in the case 
of the Abhidharma, or the metaphysics of the Bud¬ 
dhists, as Max Muller seems to think (Chips 227), hut 
even more in that of external peculiarities which are 
retained involuntarily in the mode of expression. 
But, for the rest, everyone will agree with Max Muller, 
when he says l. c.: “ Such similarities would he 
invaluable. They would probably enable us to decide 
whether Buddha borrowed from Kapila or Kapila 
from Buddha, and thus determine the real chronology 
of the philosophical literature of India, as either prior 
or subsequent to the Buddhist era.” To these words 
I have only to add the wish that the subsequent series 
of coincidences, observed by me, may satisfy Max 
Muller’s demand for ‘definite similarities.’ 

In accordance with the preceding remark I advance 
an example of a mere external coincidence which 
seems to mo to deserve cspeoM notice : 

1. Buddha’s predilection fo r classifying ev on abst ract 
notions is shown to us in ped an ^° onumeraf ions which 
are constantly found in his sermons : the fivefold cling 
ing to the earthly, the sacred eightfold path, the 
twelve-part knowledge (OMenberg l--b, 129), the eight¬ 
fold abstinence (01denbe*g 383 note), the fourfold on¬ 
ward effort and the like (Oldenberg 287 : ^ “ Virtues 
and vices have thei’r-v.lumber . ••• thcie ai< five powers 
and five organs of moral life. Hereticals and unbe¬ 
lievers also know the five impediments and the seven 
elements of illumination, but Buddha’s disciples atone 
know, how that cinq becomes a dix, and this seven a 


fourteen”). 

•2 
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Exactly the same peculiarity offers itself in the Sam- 
k!\ya system which has got its name from the enumera- 
tion of the principles 1 and perhaps also from the parti¬ 
cular predilection for clothing abstract notions into the 
garb of dry numerical proportions. We often meet 
in the Samkhya writings with the threefold pain, (i. e., 
with the pain due to one’s self, to other beings and to 
supernatural influences) and once (Aniruddlia on Sutra 
II. i) with the twenty-onefold pain; we find the five¬ 
fold affections (Sfitra II. 33), the fourfold indifference 
(Tattvakaumudi on Ivhrika, 23, Aniruddlia on Sutra 
II. J), the fourfold ignorance (Panchasiikha in Vyasa’s 
Yogabh&shya II. 5; cf. E. E. Hall, Sfmkkya-Sara, 
Preface p. 24 note), the fiftyfold intellectual creation 
(Karikft 4(3), the twenty-eightfold inability (Karikad-9, 
Sutra III. 38, 42), the ninefold acquiescence (Karika 
50, Sutra III. 39, 43), the eightfold perfection (lia- 
rika 51, Sutra III. 40. / *1<) and even the sixty-twofold 
eiaor 0 >uw«, ni. 41), subdivided into the eightfold 
obscurity,’ the eightfold «illusion,’ the tenfold ‘ great 
illusion, the eighteenfold «darkness ’ and the eigliteen- 
o uttci darkness ’ (Kftrii-g, 48, commentaries to Sfi- 
tia II. 41). -And ii we cast a glanco into the Tat- 
tvasamfisa, we find among th e twenty-five short Sam- 
khya Sfitras only seven in wh ic b the notion indicated 
is not determined numerically. 

I think that this remarkable ( incidence cannot be 
explained merely by the general predilection of the 


ifcdawu* especially the quotation* IV iuh-ibMrata, riven 

!>y P. E. Hull, Sinkhya-Sfij'a, Preface p. 6 note. 
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Indians for systematizing, but that in this case Are 
must acknowledge the continuity of a peculiar 


scholastic method. If then we ask who has trans¬ 
mitted this dry method of teaching to the other, 
whether Buddha to Kapila or Kapila to Buddha, Are 
are evidently referred by the object itself to Kapila, 
the founder of the ennmerative philosophy. 

2. Although it is the aim of all philosophical systems 
of India to liberate man from the pains of human ex¬ 
istence in this or that way, yet the idea that this life 
is a life of pain is nowhere so well developed as in 
the Samkhya philosophy. If we open the text¬ 
books of the orthodox schools, we find that they 
all make, in the first aphorism, a kind of decla¬ 
ration about the contents in the usual wav without 
any pessimistic savour; the two principal works of 
the^oarnkhya school anliy the Karika and the Su¬ 
tras, make an exception; for they begn both with the 
word duhkha. “ Because of the trouble that conies 
from the threefold pain there exists the desire to know 
the means of removing it ”, such is the commence¬ 
ment of the Kiirika, and Sfttra I. 1 runs thus : “ 
the absolute cessation of the threefold pain is the 
absolute aim of Soul.” This pessimistic tone on which 
the Samkhya doctrine is tuned sounds loudest and ful¬ 
lest in Sfttras YI. 7, 8: “ Nobody is happrj any. 
where'” (The opponent contests this with a hint at 


1 According to the reading of Aniruddha. Vijfiaiabhiksku, the 
Vcdautist, moderates this strong sentence cliai actonsticalljT t>y tV- 
moving the negftiiYe particle : ‘ l For [only] botoowIu • o rfomooao 
happy/’ 
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experience which shows that there is joy also, hut 
gets the reply :) “ Since this joy also is mingled with 
pain, the discriminative reckon it as pain.” We are, 
moreover, entitled to establish the pessimism of the 
Samkliyas with quotations from the works of the Y oga 
system, since this—a mere complement, worked out 
of the Samkhya philosophy is in congruity with the 
views of its original in all points which do not refer to 
the Yoga-praxis or to the personality of God. With 
perfect right the Yoga Sutras bear the same name as 
the Samkhya Sutras, viz. Sdmkliya-pravachana. It 
is, therefore, genuine Samkhya doctrine, what we read 
in Yoga Shtra II. 15: “ To the discriminating every¬ 
thing is painf ul or what the holy Jaiglsliavya says, 
in Vydsa’s old and excellent commentary on 1 ! oga Su¬ 
tra III. 18: “Whatever I have experienced, born 
over and over again amongjred''cmcl’men, all lhis n dvas 
nothing but pain ”' *Here we have not only a mere 


1 Tho discourse of Jaiglsliavya with Avatya is interesting enough 
to deserve a translation in extenso : 

That knowledge which springs from discrimination was obtained 
by t he holy Jaiglsliavya who—in consequence of the immediate 
perception of the impressions [left in his internal organ]—beheld 
the series of his changing existences in ten great mundane periods. 
Then g a id the holy Avatya who assumed a [gross] body [for the 
sake oi* this discourse] : u Since the S;:Uv:i of yofcfc internal organ 
is unsupp r essed [by Rajas and Tamas] on account of your merit 
(bhavyatvdt) a nd since, therefore, you behold the pain, caused by 
being L )orn i n hell and in the form of brutes in ten great mun¬ 
dane peni 0( ] Sj w hat have you, born over and over again among 
gods and meilj discerned as predominant, joy or pain ?" Jaigi- 
ehavya i mplied to the holy Avatya : “ Since the Sattva of my in- 
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similarity, but a complete sameness witli the Bud¬ 
dhistic view of the world; and though this coinci¬ 
dence does not offer a handle to find out to which 
of the two systems priority belongs, still it is an 
important link of that chain which unites Buddha 
with Kapila. 1 

3. “ Buddha discredited the sacrificial system; he 
censured with hitter irony the knowledge of Yedic 
scribes as sheer folly, if not as shameless swindle,” 
Oldenberg 172. But the chief ground on which 
the Yedic ceremonial was abominated by that man 


ternal organ is unsuppressed [by Rajas and Tamas] on account of 
my merit, and since, therefore, 1 behold the pain, caused by being 
born in hell and in the form of brutes in ten great mundane 
periods, I know this : Whatever,! have felt, born over and over 
again among gods and men, all i 
holy Avatya said : “ Arc j 

joy of accpiiescence which yon 
reckoned by you as pain r” 

“ This is called the highest 

parisoii with the joy arising from objects, [but J 'it fs nobhu y 
pain in comparison with the isolation [of the liberated soul ]. 
This [highest acquiesenee] is a condition of the Safctva of the 



internal organ and belongs [as such] to the three constituents ; 
[and] the feeling of anything belonging to the three constituents 
is to be classed with that which is to be given up.” 


A I am here in strict opposition to Barth who says (Religions of 
India 2 116) : u It (t. e., the kSamkhya system) is especially very 
little given to sentiment, and it cannot be from it that the pessim¬ 
ism was derived which is stamped so deeply on all the conceptions 
of Buddha.” The department of feelings and sentiments, it is 
true, is much neglected in all orthodox systems ; but if any of them 
i-H comparatively 4 given to sentiment, it is the S&ipkhya sys¬ 
tem. 
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whose first commandment it was ‘ not to liurt any liv¬ 
ing being, was the performance of bloody sacrifices, 
required by the Brahmanieal ritual. Now it is 
known that the Samkhya system likewise objects 
to the Vedic sacrificial rites in Karika 2 and in 
the Sutras I. 82—85. This coincidence would not 
be of considerable importance, but for the fact that 
impurity stands first among the reasons which 
bring the sacrifices down to the level of the world¬ 
ly means for the suppression of pain. Doubtless 
the commentators are right in explaining ‘impurity ’ 
by the immolation of animals, which is regarded as a 
guilt under any circumstances and as necessarily con¬ 
ducive to undesired consequences, although the sacri- 
ficer may attain his wishes by his oblations. 1 The 
idea with regard to this point is, therefore, the 
the Samkhya system as in Buddhism, but it 

consider the 
r the attainment 



Ful, in spite of the 
This is ascertained 
ikhya teacher Pah- 


chaSikha which are preserved in Vyasa’s Yogabhashya 


1 Professor Lctimann, in Iiis letter mentioned in p. Ill note, 
refers me io a remarkable passage which dates at least, from the 
beginning of onr era, viz., to a S'I oka preserved in the iva/yaka- 
nuynkti VIlX- Hv> i20b in Professor tVcber’s. ‘"Verzcichniss dcr 
Sanskrit—nnd Pr&knt-Handschriften dor Kdnigl. Bibliothok zu 
Berlin’ II. 751, line 22). It is said there that compassion towards 
animals (pdfrina.'.n dayd) has been the quintessence of Kapila's 
doctrine. 
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IT. 13/ and partly in the Samkhya-tattva-kaumudl 
to EpirikS 2. In rejecting the sacrifices absolutely, 
Buddha holds the more advanced stand-point, com¬ 
pared with which the less decided view of tlie S&mkliya 
philosophy has, in all probability, a title to priority. 

4. Airot her noteworthy coincidence seems to me to be 
found in the fact that both systems object to that 
self-torture which was always esteemed highly iu 
India as a means of liberation. Our records report, 
it is true, that Buddha had recognized the fruitless- 
ttess of self-torture in his own person, but it will 
hardly be possible to decide whether this is a legend 
0r an account of a real fact. Oldenberg, though 
inclined to the latter opinion, prominently mentions 
in pages 108, 109, all the arguments which support 
The other side of the alternative. At any rate the 
Snmkhva philosophy maintains the same stand-point 
in Sutra IZI <jS jNnjvvrdisg* ito, Yvmdrnabbikshu), 
^Mch is literally repeated VI. 24: sthirasukham dsn- 
nam “The posture [of one engaged in meditation 
must be] steady and pleasant.” These words arc ccr- 
ininly based on ancient tradition, for tl v °y f'-rm also 

1 fciyat svalpah sat/ikarah, sa-parihdrah st ‘ ~V ra t'javamarshah ku&a- 
la *ya nd’paharshdyd’lam. Kasm&t? K *$ahim hi vie lahv anyad 
yalril ’yam dvdpa-gatah svarge ’p d iipai.Msham ulpatn karighya- 
H i- e. “ There may be a slight ad- illixfcure t of g™ 1 * iu *be sacrifice; 
b*t this] is to- be averted [by ut onements, or, if it is not averted, 
its consequences are easily] be endured ; [therefore] it is not 
l| do to diminish the deligh' u [gainod by means of the meritorious* 
acts]. Why [not] ¥ muc 'h [more] delight falls to my share 
(, u the other hand, this [admixture of guilt], inherent [i:. uiy 
ttierit,] will cause' me [ ,,n b’] little hai m even in heaven.” 
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Yogasfitra II. 46. This is very important., as the 
Yoga-praxis has matured in later times a gi*eat 
number of postures which cannot have been any¬ 
thing but uneasy even for Indian joints. 

5. When Oldenberg says in page 251 that “ the spe¬ 
culation of the Brahmans apprehended being in all be¬ 
coming, that of the Buddhists, becoming in all appa¬ 
rent being,” lie means by * speculation of the Brah¬ 
mans ’ that of the Vedanta; for the Samkhya sys¬ 
tem is in regard to this point, too, in perfect agree¬ 
ment with Buddhism. The whole world with every¬ 
thing in it— the souls only excepted —, i. e. all that 
belongs to Prakrit! in the opinion of the Samkhyas, 
does not possess any more characteristic quality than 
that of constant becoming and change {parhu1v' ; v 
it/ftti-. „No, it i;; merit of Okbuibei g io have tjtn- 
j h ■i, point* <i out the fact (p. 212) that prin.iti •: 

■ ,i ’ ■ ■ L,, •>,-./ • ■ knnW u . iffi -u mentioned 

■ 1 . *>• 

■speculations on ti '• nothingness of the world,' hnttuft, 
y,i!:. i ■ . oi - ... ign* . .iouge onlj . 

the later ir<taphyfli6s of the Buddhists. The world 
of objects is, therefore, considered to be real by Bud¬ 
dha as well as by TCapila (cf. Sutra I. 79, VI. 52); and 
this world of objects comprehends also the psychic 
organs and states accow|i n g to the systems of both. 
As, in the Samkhya philosophy, even the highest in¬ 
ternal processes, like thinking, volition, judging, etc., 
are mechanical functions of Scatter, which are not to 
be ascribed to the Atman, but n* U8 t he known to be 
anal min, so Buddha teaches, too, to, of vedand, sannd, 
vinudnam * sentiments, conceptions ana -cognition ’ are 
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anattu (—nnutman). In the important chapter Ma¬ 
li a vagga I. 6, which treats of this question, and which 
has been brought by Oldenberg —not rightly, as I 
presume—in connection with the doctrine of the Brah¬ 
man-Atman, professed by the Upanishads, the result 
of the reflection is that we must say even about ve- 
dond, sauna, vinndnam: n’ etam mama, n’ eso ’ham 
asmi, na me so attd “ That is not mine, that am not 
I, that is not my Self.” From Oldenberg’s worlc, 
p. 215 note, I conclude that this is a standing 
formula in the Buddhistic canon. 

the conviction that the Self of man cannot be¬ 
long to the world of evolution ” (Oldenberg 215) is 
expressed with nearly literal conformity in Samkhya 
Karika 64: “ So from the study of the principles 

arises the conclusive .knowledge: nti ’smi, na me, 

nd ’ham.” The importance of this close coincidence 


which appears ey<cii in tV.ft mode of expsessvm is. not 
lessened by the fact that the Samkhya philosophy 
and Buddha differ in their conception of the a man 
itself. Again Buddha who deiiies that Soul is a 
consistent entity maintains the more radical stand¬ 
point which as such is most probably posterior to that 
of the Samkhya system. 

6. On this difference of the conception of the Atman 
depends also the extraordinarily slight difference which 
exists between the highest aim of human effort in the 
Samkhya philosophy and the Nirvana of Buddhism. 
The liberation of the Atman is, according to Kapila’s 
doctrine, its complete isolation from Matter, i . e., even 
from all psychic processes and states, an eternal ab- 
3 
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solute existence, void of pain and sorrow, but also 
void of joy and happiness. In short, the Samkliyas 
divest the liberated Atman of self-consciousness. If 
this idea is combined with Buddha’s doctrine of the 
inconstancy of the Atman, we arrive at the Nirv&na 
which—in spite of all reflections of the oldest Bud¬ 
dhistic records on its undiscernibility—was originally 
nothing else, nor could be anything else, but the nega¬ 
tion of existence. 

7. I have already, in my German translation of the 
Samkhya-pravachana-bhashya, on page 228 , note 2 , 

pointed ou u the peculiar figurative way in which the 
different stages of acquiescence ( tushti) are named, 
viz.: water, wave, flood, rain, excellent water, most 
excellent water, crossing, happy crossing, perfect 
crossing (para, supdra, pdrapdra). Add to this the 
synonymous denominations of the first three perfec¬ 
tions (siddhi): tdra, sutara . tdi'aUh'a, All Samkliya 
commentaries have preserved these strange denomina¬ 
tions with unessential variants 1 , beginning with Gau- 
dapada who has found them in * * another compendium ’ 
(is’dsirdniara, commentary on Karika 50,. Wilson 
(S&mkhya Karika p. 155) does not know what to do with 
these expressions which, in his opinion, have quite dif¬ 
ferent meanings, than they usually hear, in this con¬ 
nection ; he regards them as * slang or mystical nomen- 


1 mnetra, in Gaudapfida’s commentary, will certainly not mean 

* a beautiful eye,’ as Wilson, Samkliya Karika p. 155 supposes, but 
it will bo a synonyms of supdra ; ndnka (• feminine ’ according to 
Wilson) is probably deformed ont of a derivation of nadt; and 
sutamas seems to be a corruption of suldra. 
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clature and ends his remarks on them with these 
words: “.No explanation of the words is anywhere 
given, nor is any reason assigned for their adoption.” 
Thus all commentators of the Karikas as well as of the 
Sutras find themselves here before a riddle which they 
do not ev en try to explain, while they believe they are 
able to expound everything else. This speaks in favour 
of the assumption that these obscure words represent a 
very old tradition which has become totally unintelli¬ 
gible. I have no doubt that these denominations are 
based on the same metaphor which is current in Bud¬ 
dhism, viz., on that of passing over the ocean of mun¬ 
dane existence into the harbour of liberation. The 
‘ acquiescences ’ of the Samkhya-system are, as preli¬ 
minary stages of liberation, compared with smooth 
waters which facilitate the passage of those who have 
reached them. * . 

While exhibiting these coincidences', I have several 
times pointed out the probability that the views of Bud¬ 
dhism may be regarded as the outcome of tho cor¬ 
responding Samkhya doctrines; but this point still re¬ 
quires a more explicit and universal confirmation. 
The unadulterated S/tmkhya doctrine was, by nature, 
originally intended to be the property of a limited 
school only; the doctrine of Buddha, however, was 
from the beginning meant for a much wider circle. 

1 An investigation into the relation between Jinism and Sain- j 
kbya philosophy would be supplementary to my disquisition. 1 
Would therefore refer the reader to Bavrh’s work (Religions of 1 
India® 146) where an important coincidence of these two systems 
•s noticed, i i i ^ ^ ^ * 
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Now, as the above-mentioned coincidences bring the 
question whether Buddhism developed from the 8am- 
Miya philosophy or the latter from the former, pro¬ 
minently before us, it will be well for us to consider 
the internal improbability of the founder of a con¬ 
sistent philosophical system collecting his materials 
from a religion which leaves the most important 
questions open, because they do not serve any prac¬ 
tical purpose. To suppose this amounts to an inver¬ 
sion of the natural course of mental development. On 
the other hand, all becomes comprehensible and in¬ 
telligible, if we accept that Buddha lived under the 
influence of a special philosophical system, that its 
view of the world was the starting-point from which 
he proceeded in his contemjdations, and that he took 
from it what appeared to him to be useful for the 
conversion and enlightenment of the masses. Who¬ 
ever is familiar with Indian literature will not offer, 
against this, the objection that all our Samkhya docu¬ 
ments — even the oldest which are contained in the 
Upanishads and in the Mahfibhfi rata— are consi¬ 
derably younger than Buddhism, and that possibly 
not a single passage, treating of Samkhya doctrines, 
will be producible from the pre-buddhistic Indian li¬ 
terature. 1 The question why the Bralimanical litera- 

1 The three gwids being the most original property of the Sam¬ 
khya system, one would feel tempted to see the earliest mention 
of a fundamental view of our system in a verse of the .Athai vave- 
da, 10. 8. 4d: pund'irlkayi huca-dvdrai/i iribhir gunebhir dvfitam 
and, iu fact, Muir and Wehti* have explained the verse in this 
sense, as I learn from Sobeim&n- book ‘ Philosophische flyumeu 
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are begins to take notice of our system only in 
comparatively recent times and not earlier will be 
discussed below ; at present I may be allowed to refer 
to tbe following point. If the afore-mentioned 
arguments prove the connection of Buddhism with 
the feamkhya philosophy and the priority of the 
latter, some further coincidences will have to bo 


added which would be susceptible of receiving a dif¬ 
ferent explanation under other circumstances. In 


my opinion such views as belong equally to the Ve¬ 
danta and to the Samkhya system must be derived 
from the latter and not from the former, if they are 
met with also in Buddhism. 2 Bor instance the idea 


dUB c kr Rig- und Atharva-Veda-Sanhita’ (Strassburg, London 
1887) p, 62. Scherman himself follows the opinion of the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary according to which the meauing of <jnna 
las nothing to do here with the philosophical sense the Samkhyas 
to the word, and I do the same. The meaning of pundarifea 
becomes clear from Chhaudogya Upanishad 8. 1. 1. where the 
word is glossed by vefanan (cf. also Tait-iiriya Aranyaka 10. 10. 3), 
and nciva-dv&rain vetma is, of course, tbe human body (cf. Mahi- 
bharata o. 1070). In our passage from the Atharvaveda this is 
described as ‘ enveloped by threo cords, (i. <?., in three different 
Wa ys),’ whereby skin, nails and hair and nothing elso can bo 
intended. Professor Roth, in reply to my request to communi¬ 
cate to mo Sayana’s explanation of this passage, kindly informed 
me that the tenth book is missing in Shankar Pandit's edition of 
Sayana’s commentary on tbe Atharvaveda. 

^ * Exactly the opposite result is arrived at by Edmund Hardy 
f-er Buddhismus nacli alteren Pali-Werken ? (Miinstcr 1890) p. 24, 
v\here he declares—without, however, properly discussing such an 
important question—: “Hence it is also not -in the S&ipkhyn 
R y^t-em of Kapiia nor in any other system, but only m the doctrine 
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that a special kind of ‘ ignorance ’—as the ultimate 
cause of metempsychosis—drives the individuals from 
one existence into the other, and the employment of 
some technichal expressions besides. Among the latter, 
one has especially struck me, of which the SAmkhyas as 
well as the Buddhists make a free use, viz., scnijslutvu- 
iamhfiara. With the Samkliyas, aamskdra means 
* disposition,’ the existence of which is explained by 
the impressions left in the internal organ by events, 
perceptions, sensations, etc. (even in previous exis¬ 
tences). The a vidyd-samskura, * the innate disposition 
to ignorance,’ i. 6., to confounding Matter with Soul, 
is the root of all evil. 1 Buddha employs the word 
samkhdra in other senses, it is true, hut in such a va¬ 
riety of senses that the principal meaning of the Bud¬ 
dhistic term may very well be considered as connected 
with the use of the word samskdra in the Samkhya 
philosophy. Samkluira means (according to Oldenberg 
242, Edmund Hardy 163) * conformation,’ then * every¬ 
thing that is,’ and particularly ‘ that which makes the 
existing what it is.’ This last meaning which appears 
especially in the expression samkhdruppatti * arising 

o£ tlie brahman-dtman, that wc must look for the starting-point 
of Buddhism.” It is, however, not my intention to show that 
Buddhism at its inception was not at all influenced by the Yedic 
culture, especially by that derived from tho older Upanishads, 
bnt to point out that it drew its materials principally from tho 
S&ipkhya system. Tho Vedic culture might have contributed 
to tho x-ise of Buddhism to the same extent as those popular 
views which are called ‘ l’indouismo populaire’ by Senai-t. 

1 Cf. especially Amiruddlia’s commentary on Sfltra II 1, page 00, 
line 9-18 of the present volume. 
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accordin'? to the respective conformations ’ seems to 
me to be so closely related to the idea of * disposition 5 
that I do not hesitate to derive the different Bud¬ 
dhistic meanings of the word directly from this notion. 

Professor Weber considers the S&nakhya to be the 
oldest of the existing systems, and I follow this 
opinion so far as I, too, am convinced that the doc¬ 
trines of no other school have been presented in syste¬ 
matic form as early as those of the Samkhya philo¬ 
sophy. The other systems as such certainly have 
been founded in post-buddhistic time and not earlier. 
But this judgment must bo different, if we advert 
to the fundamental ideas; for thcro can he no doubt 
in my opinion that the idealistic doctrine of 4he 
Bpanisliads regarding the Brahman-Atman—a doc¬ 
trine which has grown from the Veda and which 
is the nucleus and centre of the later Ved&nta system 
■—is an older product of philosophical thinking than 
the leading ideas of the other systems. Apparently 
the foundation of the Samkhya philosophy is to be 
sought in a reaction against the propagation of the 
consistent idealism which began to he proclaimed 
With enthusiasm. 

To the mythical and fabulous accounts of Kapila’s 
pei’son, birth-place and region of activity that are con¬ 
tained in the Mah&bh&rata, in the Puranas and else¬ 
where, as little value is to be attached as to those 
statements about Kapila in the north-buddhistic iter¬ 
ative of the settling of the S'hkyas in Kapilavtistu.* 

1 See Rookhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 11 seq .J am. also Divya- 
i 'fad&na, ed. by Cowell-Nei), p. i>-i8. If any mention of Kapila 
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Nor am I able to accept the conclusions which Weber 
(History of Ind. Lit. 2 137, 236, 281, Indische Studien 
I. 434) draws from the similarity of sound of the 
names of Kapila and Kapya Patamchala (in the Bri¬ 
ll adfiranyaka Upanishad). The only reliable tradition 
appears to he that connected with the name of Kapila- 
vastu which means ‘ Ka pi la’s residence.’ The place 
was evidently named after the great sage in his 
honour; hut it is not known whether he was born 
there or lived there. It may have been the principal 
scene of his activity, it may also he a town built later 
on in that region. At any rate, if we are allowed to 
assume that the Samkhya system was regarded as 
authoritative at Kapilavastu and its environs, this 
explains most naturally why the founder of Bud¬ 
dhism, who was born there, relied on that system. * 1 
There is another point of importance in perfect ac¬ 
cordance with this view. The home of Buddhism 
had, as is shown by Oldenberg in a lucid manner,— 
though it was already inhabited by Aryans at the 
time when the Vedic culture was developed ac¬ 
cepted this peculiar culture from the western peoples 
oniy at a comparatively recent time, and had, at any 
rate even in the sixth century before Christ, not nearly 
so much been imbued with it as those countries in 
which the Brahmanical community arose. The ori¬ 
gin of the Samkhya system appears in the proper 


ho found in the Pali Pi{akas, it would, of coarse, deserve greater 
attention. 

By the b I write KapilavAstn, because Kapilavastu seems to 
mo to ty a wrong transliteration of (he Original Pah Kapilavatthu. 

I Of. Weber, Indiacke Studien I, 135. 
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light only, when we understand that in those regions 
of India which were little influenced by Brahmanism 
the first attempt had been made to explain the riddles 
of the world and of our existence merely by means of 
reason. For the Samkhya philosophy -is, in its es¬ 
sence, not only atheistic, but also inimical to the Ve¬ 
da. All appeals to S'ruti in the Samkhya texts lying 
before us are subsequent additions; we may al¬ 
together remove the Vedic elements, grafted upon 
the system, and it will not in the least be affected 
thereby. The Samkhya philosophy had been origin¬ 
ally, and has remained up to the present day, in 
its real contents, unvedic aud independent of the 
Brahmanical tradition. In the Mahabharata, XII. 
13702, the Vedas are mentioned as something, separ¬ 
ate from Sdmkhya, Yoga, Panchardtra and Pds'upata, 
and, in verse 13711, Sdmkhya aud Yoga are described 
as two very ancient systems (sandfane doe) by flic 

, 1 A 

side of‘all Vedas’ i.e., Samhitas, Brahmauas, Aran- 
yakas and Upanisliads). Here we certainly meet 
with a tradition of that contrast,which ouce had really 
existed. That the Samkhya philosophy appears in later 
times among the orthodox systems, is not to be won¬ 
dered at; the fact proves that this system, on account 
of its sober luckiness, has stood its ground against Vc- 
dantic supcrnaturalism, and that consequently the 
Brahmans have adopted it, owing to their grept abili- ) 
ty_of appropriating all intellectual elements of impor-, 
tance; as they have, for instance, incorporated into 
the body of their doctrines the religion of the Bha- 

gavatus or Panchar a tras which was originally equally 

\ 
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unvedic. The least nominal acknowledgment of the 
Veda and of the prerogatives of the Brahmans was 
surely sufficient for a system passing as orthodox; 
and if the Buddhists had not refused to acknowledge 
tlic authority of the Vedas and of the Brahmans, they 
might, without any essential alteration of their doc¬ 
trines, have become a Brahmanical sect, and Buddha 
a Rislii, like his predecessor Kapila. 1 From this view 
the fact that the Samkhya doctrines, in spite of their 
high antiquity, are met with in the Brahmanical 
literature not earlier than in the well-known passages 
of the Katha, Maitri, S'vetaivatara, Pras'na and other 
younger Upanishads, becomes comprehensible. 

The whole subject will be treated more fully in the 
first chapters of my work on the Samkhya philosophy, 
where I intend especially to refute the idea which 
sometimes finds expression that there exists a connec¬ 
tion between the cosmogonical theories of the Vedas 
and the Samkhya doctrine of evolution. The former 
are popular mythology, and the latter is the result 
of philosophical investigation based on an induclive 
method of argument. For this and other reasons I 
maintain also that the Prakriti (primitive Matter) 
of the S9mkhya system has nothing to do with the 
primordial Water of the Vedic mythology which either 
itself produces the world, or from which the creator 
produces it (Kigveda X. 129. 3, 4 ; VI. 50. 7 ; X. 30. 
10; 82. 6; 121. 7, 8; Atliarvaveda IV. 2. G; X. 7. 
10; Taittirlya SarnhiU 6. G. 4. 2; 7. 1. 5. 1; S'ata- 


J Even bo, Buddha has oonio to bo regarded as an Avat&ra of 
Vibliim in the wild syneretistic speculations of the modem Hindus, 
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patlia Brahmana 11. 1. 6. 1, 2; 14. 8. 6. 1 and very 
frequently elsewhere; cf. Weber, Indisclie Studien 
IX. 2, 74, Scherman, Philosopliische Hymnen p. 6—9). 


When I prepared the edition of the two Samkhya 
texts 1 the translation of which I lay before the public 
herewith, I had the conviction that no manuscript 
of the Aniruddhavritti was existing in the India Of¬ 
fice Library, since Mr. F. E. Hall, on page VI of his 
edition of Ballantyne’s Samkhya Aphorisms (London 
1885) does not mention a MS. belonging to the I. O. 
L., when speaking of the MSS. of Aniruddha’s 
work which were within his reach. I omitted for 
this reason to make an inquiry, and I must confess 
that this was a fault of mine. On the receipt of my 
edition, however, Dr. It. Host informed me to my 
surprise of the existence of such a MS. in the library 
under his charge, and kindly placed the same at my 
disposal. An examination of this MS. showed that 
my regrettable neglect had fortunately not caused 
any very serious detriment to my edition of the Ani- 
1'uddhavritti, and that the loss that had been incurred 
might easily be repaired in this volume. Three or 
four passages which were susceptible of improvement 
by consulting that MS. have been corrected in notes 
appended to this translation, and all the varice lec- 
tiones are added at the end. 

The MS. is numbered 8014, and has G9 leaves. It 
is legibly and correctly written in Devauagarl eha- 

1 Published in the Bibl. Ind. in 1,888. 
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racter, and dated Sarnvat 1875, i. <?., 1819 A. D. It 
belongs to the same class as the MS. which is marked 
B in my edition. This is ascertained by the fact that, 
according to my counting, these two MSS. have 165 
readings in common which differ from the text of my 
edition, while the I. 0. L. MS. shares only in 58 
readings of this kind with A, C, or A C. 

On pages \ II—IX of the preface to my edition of 
Aniruddlia’s commentary, various arguments were 
advanced to show that Aniruddha lived about 1500 
A. D. This conclusion has, in the most desirable 
manner, been confirmed by a notice in It. G. Bhan- 
darkar’s Report on the search for Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts in the Bombay Presidency during the year 
1883-84 (Bombay 1887), p. 82. Here we are in¬ 
formed that a commentary on S'atananda’s Bliasvati- 
karana has been composed by Aniruddha, son of Bha- 
vas'arman and grandson of Mahafeirman, and that the 
author gives in this work the year 1520 (Sarnvat, or 
1464 A. D.) as the date of his birth, and the 31st year 
of liis life (or 1495 A. D.) as the time when lie wrote 
this astronomical commentary. The proper name 
Aniruddha is of such rare occurrence that there is no 
probability of the astronomer and the philosopher 
being two different contemporaneous persons. 

The time of Yedautin Maliadeva, however, whom I 
have tentatively placed about 1600 A. 1). is really the; 
end of the seventeenth century. For I learn from 
Aufrecht’s admirable Catalogus Catalogorum p. 436 
—and could hav< learned earlier from Professor We¬ 
ber’s equally admirable Verzeichniss der Sanskrit- 
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unci Prakrit-IIand-schriften dcr Konigliclien Biblio- 
thek zu Beilin II. (1886) No. 1524, p. 113—that our 
Mahadeva, the pupil of Svayamprakasa Tirtha (or 
0 Sarasvati, or ° Ananda Sarasvatl), composed his 
Vishnusahasranama-tika in 1694 A. D. 

1 leave the translations and explanations contained 
in this volume to the judgment of Sanskrit scholars 
without a word either of recommendation or of ex¬ 
tenuation. I must, however, gratefully acknowledge 
my obligations to my learned friend Pandit llara- 
pras&d ShSstri, M. A., of Calcutta, who in spite of his 
many official engagements kindly undertook to read 
a proof of this work. His services were most valu¬ 
able to me in two ways. He corrected my English, 
and made numerous ingenious suggestions which led 
to the improvement of my translation in many places. 
As Pandit Haraprasad is not only an excellent Sans- 
kritist but also one of the few native scholars who 
Cully appreciate the European method of scientific 
research, I could not have, secured better assistance. 

Konigsberg i/Pr. P- GAP BE. 

2 C / / , , rr JU/U- 
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ANIRTJDDHA’S COMMENTARY, 
TRANSLATED. 

BOOK I. 

Salutation to the holy Ganesa ! 

Om ! Salutation to the primordial cause of developed Matter! 

Having worshipped the remover of obstacles (Gane>a), Vislnju, 

Sftryn, Sarasvatl, Lakslimi, GangA, and tho great. Lord (S*iva), I begin 
to composo the commentary/ 

Man, forsooth, devotes himself to the doctrine of liberation 
in consequence of indifference [to worldly pleasures and 
pains]. Indifference is twofold, that caused by sorrow and 
the like, and that resulting from the extinction of the demerit 
of former existences. In this sense. Scripture says: u On. 
which day soever he becomes indifferent, on that day he 
should renounce the world.” And he who has devoted him¬ 
self to the doctrine [aforesaid] becomes liberated in conse¬ 
quence of the higher indifference (para-vainujyd ). 1 So says 
Patanjali : “ The consciousness o£ being the subjugator 
in one who thirsts after neither perceptible nor scrip¬ 
tural objects, is indifference. That [indifference] is the 
higher one which is freedom from thirst after the constii it- 
tive powers which [freedom] results from the know¬ 

ledge of Soul ” (Yogasutia 1. 15, 16). To teach this higher 

1 Aniruddha’a commentary is a vrjtth while Vijn&nabhikahu 1ms com posed 
a bUshya. The difference is this: a vW tii is a commentary which gives tha 
accept eTand traditional interpretation, while one can put m now mterpifottt- 
lions in a b hi shy a. 

» The latter of tho two kinds of indiffe. enco, described above, is intended 





indifference, the very compassionate great sage Kapila who 
desired to save the world composed the first aphorism, when 
beginning the doctrine of liberation. 


Om ! Salutation to [tho Lord] who consists of existenco, think¬ 
ing and delight! 

Having acquainted myself with Aniruddlia’s commentary and 
having understood tho Suipkhya doctrine, Makadeva, called tho 
Vcd&ntist, draws up tho quintessence of tho [said] commentary. 

The great sage Kapila, desirous of saving the world, seeing that 
the knowledge of the excellence of the fruit is, through the long¬ 
ing [which it engenders] for the fruit, the cause of [people’s] 
devoting themselves to the means [by which the fruit is attained], 
describes the excellence of the fruit: 

1. Well, the absolute cessation of the threefold 
pain is the absolute aim of Soul. 

‘Well’ ( atha ), this [word] serves as an auspicious omen, 
but it does not denote subsequence to any action, because 
[the idea of] subsequence is out of place on account of 
Scripture which says: “ On which day etc.” 1 Besides, the 
utterance of an auspicious word is befitting at the beginning 
of an undertaking ; and the word atha is to be found in use 
as expressing an auspicious omen : 

it qq 10 wor( i t Y,n and tho word atha , these two broke through Rrah- 
man’a throat and camo out in timos of yoro ; therefore both of them 
arc auspicious.” 

As for the ‘ threefold pain,’ the bodily and the mental are 
■ reckoned as] one, because they are comprised in ‘ that due 
to one’s self ’ (ddhydtmilca) ; the [pain] due to the beings [of 
outer world, the ddliibhautiha ] is that which is caused by beasts, 
birds and the like; tho [pain] due to supernatural influences 


1 of. tho introduction to this aphorism.—The word atha does not hero mean 
‘after something', because what folkws after the word atha is not subsequent, 
ty anything, but in ibe absolute beginning of a new thing. 
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jCdliidaivika) is that which is caused by planets, demons and 
the like. “ But then, do not these cease of their own accord, 
as pains last [only] two or three moments?” To this [the 
author] gainsays [the word] * absolute. Not the cessation 
of some special pains is intended, but that, of [everything] 
which belongs to the genus pain. For the Cessation of the 
future [pains] also is what is meant by the word ‘ absolute.’ 
Merit, wealth, pleasure and liberation are human aims, but 
the [first] three are not absolute, because of their evanes¬ 
cent. character [and] because of their being [the same as] 
happiness arising from [perceptible] objects. [The state] of 
liberation, however, is not so, because [liberation] is eternal, 
being nothing else but Light [which is the essence of Soul], 
Therefore it is said: f the absolute aim of Soul.’ 

« Let the cessation of pain be Soul’s aim ; still, as this is 
attained to already by visible and easy means, wliat sober 
man will betake himself to the restraint of the thinking 
organ and to other difficult means 1 which are to be obtained 
from the Institutes and to be applied with success [only] 
by the toil of many successive births ? So it is said : 

“ If you find honey [in a hole] of tho Arka-tree [on your way], 
why will you go to tho [woody] mountains ? Tho desired thing 
being at hand, what sensible man will take pains [to obtain it] P” 8 

For the case is this: medicines and other [remedies] bring 
on the cessation of bodily pains ; beautiful women, delicate 
food and the like bring on the cessation of mental pains; 
different ways, taught by those.who declare the contents of 
the Institutes of polity, cause the cessation of the pains due 
to the beings [of the outer world]; propitiatory ceremonies 
{Scinti), gems, spells and the like [*«* amulets, diagrams 
etc.], cause the cessation of pains due to supernatural m- 


' Viz., cravana-manana-nulidhyii^ritnu. , 

' . ,. i hv t to tho MitmlipsaButra 1. 2. 4 aud 

* This Sloka occurs in the S'abarabh.unna ™ 

'u the Siiiji khyatatt vakauiuiuli in the \ Ptti t- a » 1 • 
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iiuence3. ,? With reference to this [objection] the second 
aphorism [declares]: 

The word * well ’ serves as a benediction.—The absolute cessation 
of the threefold pain, viz., of that due to one’s self, of that due to 
the beings [of the outer world] and of that due to supernatural 
influences,— i, e., the cessation characterized bj the non-revival of 
[anything] which belongs to the genus pain—is the absolute aim of 
Soul; that is to say, it is the highest among the four aims of Soul 
[or human aims], merit, wealth, pleasure and liberation; because 
the [first] three are transitory, whereas liberation, i. e ., the said 
cessation, is not transitory. This is the meaning. As regards those 
[different kinds of pain], the pain due to one’s self is bodily and 
mental. The bodily one is caused by disturbances of the windy, 
bilious and phlegmatic humours, the mental one is produced by- 
love, choler, lust, delusion, envy and the like; both are due to one’s 
self because of their being appeasable by inner remedies; there¬ 
fore, people denote either by the term inner [pain]. The one duo 
to the beings [of the outer world] is caused by beasts, birds, plants 
and the like, the one due to supernatural influences by jjlanets etc. 
People denote these two kinds by the term outer [pain]. 

" But then, let the aforesaid cessation be tho absolute aim of 
Soul; still, what reason is there for betaking one’s self to a doc¬ 
trine which is the cause of the knowledge of truth, i. e ., of tho 
cognizance of tho difference between Mattel and Soul ? For, as 
there exist medicines etc. for the cure of bodily pains, beautiful wo¬ 
men, delicate food etc. for that of mental pains, [remedies] taught 
in the Institutes of polity, such as residing in safe places etc., to euro 
the pains due to the beings [of the outer world], and gems, spells, 
powerful herbs etc., to cure tho pains due to supernatural in¬ 
fluences—[all these remedies] being easily attainable—, it will bo 
bard to find somebody who might betake himself to that very 
difficult knowledge of truth which is to be gained [only] by tho 
toil of many successive births, and, therefore, [still] harder to 




1 Sattva ‘tho first of tho three constituents (guiia) of [primitive] Matter 
[f/rukriti) ’ is sometimes ubocI in the sense of prakyiti (pars pro toto). - 
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somebody who might devote himself to a doctrine [for that 
purpose].” To this [the author] replies : 

2o This is not effected by visible [means], because 
even after the cessation the recurrence is seen. 

We do not say that the cessation [of pain] simply is SouPs 
aim, but [we mean] the cessation of [its] arising [again]. 
And pain does not necessarily cease in consequence of [the 
application of] medicines etc.; or, if [the pain] ceases some- 
bow, there is no certainty that another would not be again. 

Let [even] the cessation of pain [be obtainable by visible 
means] ; still, this is not SouPs aim, because such obviating 
must be undertaken again and again. Therefore [the author] 
utters [the following aphorisms] : 


This is not effected, i. e., the absolute cessation of pain is not 
effected, by visible [means], that is to say : by the aforesaid medi¬ 
cines etc. Why [not] ? Because—* immediately ’ is to be sup¬ 
plied—-after the cessation, i. e., after the cessation of pain, its 
recurrence is seen, i. e., the arising [again] of something belonging 
to the genus pain is seen. Tbe meaning is this : not by the afore¬ 
said remedies a cessation of pain is [brought about] which is 
characterized by tlie non-revival of pain, because, though this or 
that pain may have been destroyed by this or that remedy, the 
arising of other pains is seen. Therefore^ the knowledge of truth 
is to be sought for, though it be not easily obtainable. 

tc But then, granted that the cessation of future pains is not 
[to be effected] by medicines etc., applied formerly ; still, if tho 
obviating is undertaken again and again, the cessation of future 
pains may take place olso.” [The author] apprehends [that this 
line of argument may be taken by an opponent] : 


3. “As hunger is daily obviated, Soul’s aim 
[may be attained] by practising the obviation of it 
\viz., of pain].” 

“ As Soul’s aim [is attained], in the case of one satisfied, 
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daily eating .excellent food etc. for the sake of obviating 
hunger, so Soul’s aim [may be attained] by the constant 
obviation by medicines etc. for the sake of the cessation of 
pain.” 

[The author] states his dogma : 

“ Whenever pain shall arise, it is to be obviated ; and tlms 
the cessation of pain is Soul’s aim ; as, whenever there is hunger, 
one must eat, [and, in this case,] the cessation of hunger in the 
eater is Soul’s aim.” 

[The author] establishes his dogma: 

4. Because they are not always to be had, and 
because, even if they were to be had, the existence 
is still possible, [such an aim] must be rejected by 
those who are experienced in logical proofs. 

For there are not physicians [nor medicines] etc. to be 
had in every place nor at all times; and, even if they were 
to be had, the absolute cessation of the threefold pain would 
not take place. For desire etc. must necessarily exist be¬ 
cause of [tlie existence of] the body, and experience teaches 
(drishfam) that no one possessing a body is happy. There¬ 
fore, this Soul’s aim [mentioned by the opponent] must be 
rejected by those who are acquainted with logical proofs, 
and that [aim] which is attainable by [our] philosophy must 
be accepted. 

[The author] mentions another reason: 

For there are not physicians etc. in every place and at all times. 

' Even if they were to be had ’ means : even if physicians etc. 
were at hand, ‘ because the existence is still possible ’: becauso 
the existence of pain is still possible. For pain cannot with cer¬ 
tainly be cured even by physicians and the like, with medicines 
etc. Moreover, when bodily or some other pain has departed, 
there may still exist that which is mental or of some other kind ; 
so that there is no complete liberation from pain [attainable by 
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this method]. Therefore, such a Soul’s aim must be rejected by 
those who are experienced in logical proofs. 


[The author] mentions another reason : 

5. Also because of the superiority of liberation, 
in accordance with Scripture which teaches [its] 
superiority to all [else]. 


Further, it is known that the cessations of the three kinds 
of pain are superior to eacli other, and that liberation is 
superior to all [of them], because it is eternal and one and 
identical with the removal of all pains. 1 * * 

And then, there is no such philosophical system in which 
liberation is not Souks aim; and, [likewise, it is a universal 
dogma that] liberation is not simply the cessation of pain 
[caused] by medicines etc. Hence [your—the opponent’s— 
objections do not seem to be meant very earnestly, but] your 
doctrine will be the same as ours. Therefore [tho author] 
says: 

One ought not to strive for the removal of this or that pain 
by these or those means, because liberation is superior [to all other 
cessations of pain] on account of being eternal and identical with 
the removal of all pains. As Scripture also teaches the superiority 
[of liberation] to all [else] : “ There is nothing higher than 
the gaining [the—isolation] of Soul,” one ought to strive only 
for the knowledge of truth, which is the means thereof [i. c, of 
liberation]. 

“ But then, if tho word 4 liberation * is used, it is [to bo] under¬ 
stood ‘from bondage.’ Now, is this bondage essential or adventi¬ 
tious P In the former case, it cannot be destroyed ,* in the latter, 
it will perish by itself. Of what use, then, is the knowledge of 
truth ?” To this [objection tho author] answers : 


G. And there is no difference in both [cases]. 


1 I. e., tlio cessation of a mental pain may be superior to the cessation oi a 

physical pain, etc., but the cessation of all pain-* is superior to all other 

cassations. 











Only if [an opponent’s] own opinion is proved to be 
correct, the opinion of his adversary may be censured, but 
not otherwise. And thus it is said : 


“ WTiero one mistake is common to both, the refutation also is the 
same; the one is not to be asked [by the other] in the discussion of 
such an object.” 1 

“ Does the instruction about the meaus for liberation refer 
to one bound essentially , or is the case different?” With 
regard to this [question the author] says : 

Whether bondage he essential or adventitious, makes no differ¬ 
ence as to the necessity of striving for liberation. We can tell 
both how to account for bondage and liberation, [and we shall 
do so immediately]. This is the sense. 

Now, in order to demonstrate the nature of bondage and liber¬ 
ation, [the author] gives at first the arguments contradictory to 
bondage’s being essential: 

7. Tlie enjoining of the means for the liberation 
of one bound essentially would be impracticable. 

Because, [if one bound essentially could be liberated,] the 
essence would perish, i. e., the perishing of the real nature 
would take place, [which is an impossibility]. And it is said : 

« In reality (vartusthUyA) there is neither bondage, nor, in tho ab¬ 
sence of it, liberation ; both are created by ignorance, [but really] 
both are nothing.” 

This [the author] confirms : 

8. Since the essential nature is imperishable, 
[Scripture] would be unauthoritative, inasmuch as 
[its injunctions] could not be executed. 

1 The meaniug of this verso, applied to the case in question, is the follow¬ 
ing. The SAmkhya says: “ If uiy system can ho charged with such a mistake, 
vours is subject to the same troatment, whether you bo a VedAutiat or a 
NaivAyika etc.; to what purpose, then, do we disputo ?” Aniruddlm’s ex¬ 
planation is bused on tho supposition that the opponent ib not a ChurvAka. 






Since bondage could not vanish, if it were eternal by 
nature, the execution [of Scripture’s injunctions] for the 
sake of its destruction would [in that case] be impossible. 


“[But] somebody may teach something impossible, too, 
in order to deceive [others], as for instance: ‘‘[Come along, 
I shall show you a man who holds] hundred herds of ele¬ 
phants on his finger’s end.’ ” To this [objection the author] 
replies: 

9. The enjoining of something impossible is 
impracticable; though [such a thing] be enjoined, 
it is no [real] injunction. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] ponders an objection : 

10. If [somebody says:] “ As in the case of the 
white cloth and of the seed,”— 

“ The destruction even of the essential nature is seen, as 
for instance, in the case of a cloth, the whiteness [is de¬ 
stroyed] by dies or [dirt], and [the germinating power of] 
the seed by the production of the sprout.” 

[The author] states his doctrine : 

11. [As such cases are to bb accounted for] by 
the appearance and non-appearance of some power, 
nothing impossible is enjoined, [when somebody is 
told to make some power or quality disappear]. 

Since the [eternal] existence of [all] products is estab¬ 
lished, the whiteness 1 of the cloth is not destroyed, but 
[only] overcome by dies or [dirt], and it appears again in 
consequence of the washing. Likewise, by the production 
of the sprout [the germinating power of] the seed is not 


1 Tho whiteness of cotton is ft product' f water, fir anil tight. 

2 " ‘ 
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destroyed, but [only] overcome; its appearing again, how¬ 
ever, is not seen because of the heterogeneousness of the 
thing. 1 


“ then, the Self may not be bound essentially, but it 
will be bound by Time.” To this [objection the author] 
replies: 

12. Not from the connection with Time, because 
the omnipresent and eternal is associated with all. 

This 3 [opinion of the opponent] could be [correct], if this 
% [Self] were sometimes connected with Time and sometimes 
not. [But this is known not to be the case,] because the 
eternal and omnipresent [Self] is subject to the association 
with all time. It is called { eternal ’ because of the asso¬ 
ciation [of Soul] with all time; the word ‘ omnipresent * is 
added to no perceptible purpose ( sampdtdydtam ) on account 
of the following aphorisms being brought into consider¬ 
ation. 

“ [The Self] will be bound by Space.” To this [objection 
the author] replies : 

13. Nor from the connection with Space either, 
for that very reason. 

Because the omnipresent and eternal [Self] is associated 
with all Space, 

“ Then it will be bound in consequence of a condition/ 1 
To this [the author] replies : 

14 Not in consequence of a condition, because 
this is a property of the body. 

Ihis, i. €■., condition. ‘ Because [this] is a property of 
the body ’ is [only] an elliptical argumentation; [in reality 
there are many reasons against this allegation, and] tho 
main point is s because [Soul] is invariable. 


1 A bad snbicrfngeI 


* Ayaqi 9 viz., pakshah. 
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“ [But such] a condition will belong to the Self also.” 
To this [the author] replies : 

15. Nothing—adheres to this Soul. 

‘Nothing—adheres to this Soul 5 is a passage in Scrip¬ 
ture (cf. Brih. Up. 4. 3. 16) ; this would be untrue, [if the 
opponents opinion that Soul also may be conditioned were 
correct]. 

“ [The Self] may be bound by the works. 55 This [the 
author] refutes : 

16. Not by the works, because these are the 
property of another, and because there would be an 
extension beyond limits. 

Because the Self is void of qualities, the works are not 
the property of the Self, [but of the eternal organ], “ But 55 
[the opponent goes on to object] “ it [the Self] will be 
bound by the works, though these be the property of an¬ 
other. 55 This is not correct; for nothing is imposed ou one 
thing by the property of another, because [in that case] the 
variety of the universe could not be accounted for, 1 and 
€ because there would be an extension beyond limits 5 , i . c., 
even the liberated Selfs would be subject to being bound 
[again], the difference [of every soul from the owner of the 
works] being all the same; [and thus there would boa 
state of things which is desired not even by the opponent]. 

[The author] states another argument contradictory [to 
the opponent’s view] : 

17. There could not be diverse experience, [if 
Soul were bound by works], while these are the 
property of another. 


1 I. e. Everything ought to bo homogeneous if there wore \ trim tion of 
Qualities from one thing to tho other. 
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As is known, some are happy and some are miserable. 
Now, there is nobody by whom works conducive to happiness 
or works conducive to pain have not been done in the be¬ 
ginningless series of mundane existences. If [therefore] 
effects were produced in one by the property [ i . e., by the 
merit and demerit] of another, all ought to be either happy 
or miserable. 

“ [Still,] effects may be produced in one by the property of 
another, and Matter may be the regulator. Bondage will 
belong to that soul for which it is operating/’ To this [the 
author] replies : 

18. If [you say : “ Bondage'] is caused by 
Matter,” [I gainsay thereto]: No, that also is de¬ 
pendent on another. 

Because Matter also is omnipresent and, therefore, equally 
associated with all souls, a regulation [of bondage and 
liberation] cannot be [effected simply by Matter] without 
works. Hence that also is dependent on works. And the 
reason contradictory to this [viz., to work’s being the cause 
of bondage] has been stated [in aphorism 16]. 

“ If the Self’s bondage is not caused by Matter etc. [viz., 
by Time, Space, conditions or works], and if it does not 
belong [to Soul] essentially, then instruction in the doctrine 
of liberation is useless/’ To this [the author] replies : 

19. [The Self] which is, by nature, eternally 
pure, intelligent and free, does not stand in connection 
with this, when there is no connection with that. 

i Pure,’ i. €., void of qualities ; ‘intelligent,’ i. e clear [as 
a crystal, i. e,, not tainted by the affections of the internal 
organ] ; ‘ does [not] stand in connection with this,’ i. e., 

*. Supply baddh'rf'l and compare tho end of Vijfi&nabhikshu’a commentary 
on this aphorism. 
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‘ does [not] stand in connection with bondage ; * vrlien there 
is no connection with that,’ i. e., when there is no connection 
with Matter. Without non-discrimination bondage never 
belongs to the Self, but from non-discrimination springs the 
egotizing delusion (abhimdna) that there is bondage. And 
this [delusion], forsooth, is to be removed by instruction in 
[our] doctrine. 

“ Then its [the Self’s] bondage will be [produced] by 
ignorance.” To this [the author] replies : 

20. Nor from ignorance either, since bondage 
cannot be [caused] by a non-entitv. 


For ignorance is either anterior or posterior non-existence 
of knowledge. In both cases it is a non-entity, and by a 
non-entity the bondage of an entity, as the feelf is, cannot 
be [caused]. Therefore, the sentence ‘bondage is [caused] 
by ignorance ’ is merely an expression, [but] not [an exact 
statement of] truth. 

“ Let ignorance be [neither anterior nor posterior non¬ 
existence of knowledge, but simply] something different 
from knowledge and an entity.” To this [objection, made 
by a follower of S'ankara, the author] replies : 

But if [a S'ankara declares] ignorance [to] bo an entity, [the 
author] says : 

21. If [you declare ignorance to] be an entity, 
[your] doctrine is given up. 

For us [Samkhyas] ignorance, indeed, [might bq real; 
but] if it were real, it could not be destroyed, and hence 
there would be no liberation. But for [you,] the asserters 
of non-duality, ignorance cannot be real, [us you admit only 
one reality, viz., Soul]. For [us and otherj asserters .of 
duality, however, a real thing that is without beginning 
cannot perish, and, therefore, [such] an instruction [as 
given by you] is idle. 
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[The author] adduces another argument against [the 
opponent] : 

[This is] clear. 

22 . And a duality of heterogeneous things would 
offer itself. 


If ignorance [is declared by you to] be real and without a 
beginning, then [you must admit that] it is eternal and 
coordinate with the Self. And if it is not the Self [which 
it cannot be according to your doctrine], then there exists 
a duality of heterogeneous things. 

“ Then such may be the state of [all] other things; but 
ignorance will [form an exception and] be perishable, though 
real and without a beginning.” This [the opposing S’&ii- 
kara] says [in the following aphorism] : 

For those [viz., the adherents of Sankara] hold that there is 
neither a duality of homogeneous nor of heterogeneous things, 
[while the Samkhyas accept both, a plurality of homogeneous 
souls and a duality of heterogeneous things, i. e., of Soul and 
Matter], 

[The author] ponders a [fresh] objection [of the same op¬ 
ponent] : 

23. If it [be said to] have the nature of both 
these opposites,— 

“[Ignorance] may have the nature of [both things] op- 
posite to each other, i. e it may be without beginning, | able 
to cause the bondage of Soul and, therefore, an entity] as 
well as perishable and, therefore, having the character of 
[a non-entity, i. e., of] antecedent non-existence [of know¬ 
ledge].” 

[To this objection the author] gives the [following] 
answer: 

u Ignorance is not real—else a duality of heterogeneous tljiugs 
would offer itself—nor unreal either, because its effects arc pur- 
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; bat it is real as well as unreal.” 
so, be gets the following reply] : 


<§L 

If [the Sankara says 


24. No, because such a thing cannot be ima¬ 
gined. 

Such a thing is imagined nowhere, by nobody and never. 

" If [it were] so [as yon S&ipkhyas assert] , 16 which 
predicament do Matter and [your] other [principles] belong, 
as they are different from the six categories [of the Yai- 
seshikas] P” With reference to thi3 [question the author] 
declares: 


25. We are not asserters of six categories, like 
the Vais'eshikas, etc. 

[This is] clear. 

(( If [you say that] there is no definite number of cate¬ 
gories, how [is it that you state] twenty-five principles 
With reference to this [question the author] declares : l 

By the word ‘ etc.* the Naiyayika is meant; for he is the as- 
serter of sixteen categories. 

26. Though there is no definite [number], the 
absurd is not to he accepted; else we should he 
equal to children, madmen and the like. 


We do not say that there are only six categories, but we 
do not, nevertheless, accept what is not proved by argu¬ 
ments ; else we should he like children and madmen. And 
thus [it is said] ; 

“ [Even] on acconnt of the word of an authority tho great gods do 
not fall down from heavcu ; [only] that Bent once which is proved by 
arguments ia to be accepted by me and by others who aro like yon.” 


1 There is the following connection between this introduction and aplid- 
riam 26: Although we say that twenty-five principles will explain tho phe¬ 
nomena of the world, we admit that there is no definite number of categories 
consider tho YaiiSeabikas os decidedly unreasonable. 






[The author] refutes [now] the doctrine of the Buddhists : 


27. Likewise, its [bondage] is not caused by a 
beginningless influence of the objects. 

“ ‘ Its, 5 i. e., the Self’s, bondage will be caused by the be¬ 
ginningless [series of] impressions that are produced by the 
objects: 5 ’ this [doctrine of the Buddhists] is not [true]. 
Firstly, for us there exists no connection of the Self with 
any impression, and, therefore, bondage cannot be [through 
such an influence. On the other hand ] according to the 
theory of the Buddhists there is no permanent Self, and, 
therefore, an impression, too, cannot last such a long time 1 
[as bondage exists] ; hence, who is bound ? 

“ The continuity of [momentary] Selfs will be bound by 
the continuity of impressions [which proceed] from the in¬ 
fluence of the external things. 55 To this [fresh objection of 
the Buddhist the author] replies : 

28. Again, between the external and the inter¬ 
nal there is not the relation of influenced and in- 
fluencer because of the local separation, as [there is 
no such relation] between the inhabitant of Srughna 
and that of Pataliputra. 

If [the following] should be said [by the Buddhist] : 
“Between the sun and a vessel filled with water [in which 
the sun reflects], the relation of influenced and iufluencer 
is also seen/ 5 [we reply:] There [in the example] the in¬ 
fluence proceeds from the connection with the rays, here [in 
our case] there is no such connection.- If [the Buddhist 
goes on objecting : “ The connection exists] by means of the 
impressions, 5 ' [we say :] No! since these do not last a siifli- 


* llooauHo there won hi ho no recipient 
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ciently long time, 1 how can there be a connection?—If [he 
declares that the influence is exerted] on the continuity 
[aforesaid, we reply:] If [the Self] to which you ascribe 
this continuity (samtdnin) is [regarded by you as] distinct 
[from the continuity], you abandon your doctrine [of the 
monxentariness of the Self, because }'ou acknowledge a per¬ 
manent Self implicitly]. Or is [the Self regarded by you 
at] not distinct [from the continuity]? Still, something 
must be done by it [to bring forth the continuity]. Such 
doing, however, is ini possible, as [the Self] is momentary 
[in your opinion]. And if you deny this doing, of what use is 
[your stilting] such a thing 2 which is equal to a non-entity ? 

“ Granted that the influence on the internal is not [eifec- 
ted] by impressions. [But], as the Self is omnipresent, the in¬ 
fluence will take place in consequence of the Self's connection 
with some external place." To this [the author] replies 

20. For both there would be no distinction, if 
the influence were received in some special place. 


For the dsserters of one [all-pervading] Self [the SYmkaras] 
there cannot bo a distinction [between the liberated and the 
bound soul under these circumstances], because the influ¬ 
ence would be alioays received and lichee no liberation [could 
take place]. For [us and other] nsserters of a multiplicity 
of Selfs, however, there cannot be [such] a distinction [on 
the said supposition], since all [souls] would be connected 
with all objects, and, therefore, the same perception would 
arise [in all souls] simultaneously. 

[The author] ponders a [fiesh] objection: 

30. If [the Buddhist says : “ This distinction 
may he] occasioned by the invisible [power],”— 


• TV;., the wmt'Xnin. 

\ 


1 Cf, the commentary to the preced. g aphorism. 
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“ Though in consequence of the constant connection [with 
all objects] perception becomes everywhere possible, still, 
when a perception arises by means of the invisible [power 
of merit aud demerit,] belonging to this or that [soul], this 
[invisible power] is the cause of that [perception]. There¬ 
fore, perception does not extend to everything [simultane¬ 
ously, and so the distinction of bound and liberated souls 
is not set aside by our doctrine].” 

[The author] oilers the refutation [of this objection]: 


31. As the two [the agent and the patient] do not 
belong to the same time [according to your opinion], 
they cannot stand in the relation of benefittcd and 
benefactor. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] ponders [another] objection : 

32. ]f [the Buddhist says :] “This may be as 
in the case of ceremonies performed for a son,”— 

“ As some benefit is rendered to a not yet existing son by 
ceremonies performed for a son etc., i. c., by means of con¬ 
secrations, so also in our ease something -will be [bestowed 
by the present Self on the future Self].” 

[With regard to this the author] states bis doctrine: 

* As in the case of ceremonies performed for a son ’ i. e., as in 
the case of consecrating ceremonies performed for a son. 

33. Bor, according to that [opinion held by you], 
there is no one permanent Self which can be con¬ 
secrated by the ceremonies performed in order to 
promote conception etc. 1 


‘ The following cornu i cm my "ivcs no cxphumtion of this aphorism which 
c< ril ains a perspicuous refutation of the* Uuddhinfc’s objection, but adds simply 
the S&ipkhyu view on the subject. 
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[But iu our opinion] tlie Self is without beginning, 
eternal, pure and intelligent; with regard to such [a'Self] 
the throwing of clarified butter into fire and the like are 
justified. 

[The Buddhist] declares that the Self is not permanent 
intelligence: 

84 “ Since no permanent product exists, it is 

momentary. 55 

“ Existence is practical efficiency; and this [practical 
efficiency manifests itself], according to an invariable rule, 
either successively [by degrees] or all at once. Now, these 
tvvo [kinds of manifestation of practical efficiency] cannot 
belong to a thing which is not momentary [but permanent]; 
therefore, these two compel us to accept the momentariness 
[of all existing things, i. <?., of the Self also].” 1 

[The author] refutes [this doctrine]: 

85. No, because this is confuted by recognition. 

Although [for the purpose of a regular refutation of the 
opponent’s doctrine] the permanent existence [of the ob¬ 
jects] ought to be confirmed by arguments proving [that] 
the efficiency [of the objects takes place], when there is a 
concomitant [cause], and [that] the efficiency [of the ob¬ 
jects does] not [take place], when there is no concomitant 
[eausc],—still, [another] refutation is given [by the author, 
via.] by means of the unobstructed recognition which is ex¬ 
pressed by the words ‘ This is the same [man or thitig, we 
have seen before],’ since [this recognition] is established by 
the concurrence of all teachers. This point is treated at 


a This is an abstract of il portion u the Buaddha clr . . • v m tbo ftnivu* * 
Parianus I have already bin-ui y* i ho IVcfn. o t he edition of 

*Aniriuklhavritti, p. Ylll. Mi*. Gout strnnalttUtm o! i pa :\i ( i* fm* 
trom being dear. * 
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length elsewhere and, therefore, it is not discussed here in a 
detailed manner. 


[The author] adduces another argument against [the 
Buddhist]: 

30. And because it is contradicted by Scripture 
and by reasoning. 

Scripture teaches that there is a [permanent] soul which 
o^joys what must be enjoyed in later births, and reasoning 
[teaches]: if works do not bear fruits to be enjoyed [here¬ 
after], who, forsooth, will betake himself to performing 
them? “[But] we see” [the opponent objects] “ that com¬ 

passionate people act [for others] without expectation [of 
reward.” To this we reply:] No, for even in this case 
they gain merit themselves by bestowing [benefits] on others, 
and, though it be not their intention to obtain merit, this 
will be a means for their liberation. 

[The author] adds a further argument against [the 
Buddhist’s theory] : 

37. And because the example is not valid. 

Since [from your standpoint] everything forms part of 
the subject under discussion (pal-sha), you cannot aUege 
an example, [ns you have done in aphorism 32; and, there¬ 
fore, there is really no base for arguing with you. And] 
if [you say that everything] does riot form pari [of the 
subject which is being discussed], the very* [thing you ex¬ 
cept] is a permanent one, [and by admitting such exception 
you abandon your doctrine of the momentariness of all 
thing. ]. “ But then, the momentariness of that also [which 
we except and which may serve as example] may be proved 
by some other reason.” Even in this case the example 
would not be valid [on account of the want of parallelism]. 


1 8a, vix., apravishtJfUnify or 'vithjyafr. 
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[The author] teaches [now], that, [in contrast with the 
Buddhist's doctrine in aphorism 34], practical efficiency is 
impossible on the theory of the momentary duration [of all 
things]: 

38. The relation of cause and effect cannot exist 
between two things coming simultaneously into 
existence. 

e., between that thing which is characterized by itself 
[w»., the cause] and its practical efficiency [viz,, its effect], 
if [the former did not exist previously to the latter, but] if 
t>oth came simultaneously into existence, like the left and 
the other [the right] horn [of the cow]. This is [or rather 
will be] explained frequently [in the present volume]. 

“The relation of cause and effect will simply be a conse¬ 
quence of the existing in prior and subsequent time." To 
this [fresh objection of the Buddhist the author] replies: 

Does the relation of cause and effect [or product] exist between 
the clay and tho jar, as simultaneously coming into existence, or 
as successive ? The former is not tho .case, because there is no 
reason in favour of this side of the alternative (vinigamahai), and 
because, [if this were true,] it would not bo fit for a man who 
wants a jar, to operate with clay etc. 

Nor is tho latter the case, us [the author] says [in tho following 
aphorism] : 

39. Because, when the prior departs, the subse¬ 
quent cannot arise. 

i 

It might be so, [as }*ou say], if [(he prior] did place some 
surplus [Unto the subsequent]. This, [however,] is impos¬ 
sible [on your theory], since [you declare that everything] 
is momentary. 1 « 

1 According to fell*. HilipLnyii doctrine, llto product is nothing ol»,o but tho 
material cruise in a different condition (armUh i). 
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[The author] elucidates this : 


40. Moreover, [this is] not [correct], because, 
while the one exists, the other cannot be, and the two 
keep always asunder. 

Moreover, the relation of cause and effect cannot exist [on 
your theory] for the following reason : at the time, when 
the relation between the cause and its result [manifests it¬ 
self to us], the effect cannot exist [in your opinion], because 
the two [must] always keep asunder, [if things are mo¬ 
mentary]. But let alone [the argument of] practical effi¬ 
ciency [of the cause]; it is altogether improper [for you ] 
to use such expressions as ‘ this is the cause, this is the 
effect.’ 1 

« jj u t then, the existence of the cause at the time [of the 
existence] of the product is to no purpose; [the nature of a 
cause] will be [determined] by the mere existence in prior 
time.” To this [the author] replies : 

41. If [causality] consisted merely in priority, 
tliere would be no determination. 

Does [that kind of causality which you accept] pertain to 
something belonging to a different continuity or to the same 
continuity [of momentary existences as the product] ? If 
[you say] “ to something belonging to a different continuity,” 
there would be an extension beyond limits ; and if [you 
say] “to something belonging to the same continuity,” 
there would be [on your theory] an absolute (niranvayu) 
de J.ru Mon [of the cause before the product arises]. Hence 
tLis [supposed cause belonging to the same continuity] would 

1 Tofbi hi: yo jdiHkii, 9u vyavahnrati: va ca hdrya-foiranayor olcakala- 
i<nrta ,i natwn bhavud-atu-thAyom a (i, t*na luh'ija-hirana-jftuhdty na bhavi- 
vhyah, Payijit. 
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equal to [a cause 
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belonging to a different continuity, 


and, for thi3 reason, there would be no determination [of 
the material cause of this or that product]. And that no 
connection exi.as [between cause and product], is [expressly] 
declared [by you]. 

“ But we see that even a non-entity can be the cause, as 
for instance, when a buffalo or another [animal] dies after 
the shot of an archer. [In this case, only] after [the death 
of the buffalo, the archer] is the agent with regard to the 
death of the [animal] wounded by the arrow ; [but if the 
wounded buffalo does not die or if it is not hit upon, the 
archer is simply a shooter. Therefore, we deny that there 
is a cause for the archer’s being the killer of the animal.” 
To this objection we reply:] No, because in this case also 
there is a connection [of the killer] with the death [of the 
animal] through the action [of the former, viz., through the 
shooting]. 


It was said [by the Buddhistic opponent in the introduc¬ 
tion to aphorism 28], that bondage results from the influence 
of the external things. [This assertion having been dis¬ 
proved, the author] refutes [now the YogficMra-Buildhist] 
who asserts that Thought only exists, ( vijndm-vddin ) [and 
who rises in opposition by saying:] “jBut an external thing, 
too, does not exist, since the [whole] world consists of 
Thought.” 


42. Not Thought alone, because of the concep¬ 
tion of the external. 


The world is not Thought alone. If it were so, there 
could be [only] the conception ‘ I am a jar,* 1 but not * This 
is a jar/ If [the opponent objects : “ The latter conception 
may arise] from a special impression,” [wo reply:] No, 
since, on the theory that external things do not exist, there 


1 Boeaufie Thought 18 the esaoutial nutur< of the Self 
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can be no impression [haying the form] of a jar, how is [the 
existence of] a special [impression possible] ? Moreover, 
[we must ask :] Is the cause of [your supposed] impression 
again nothing but a [pure] impression [or disposition], or is 
it the impression [left by a previous perception] of something 
external? If you accept the latter, 1 then there is something 
besides [Thought], and, therefore, this very object is the 
external thing [we declare to be existent]. “But” [the 
opponent says] “there is no external object, because a 
whole which is distinct from its parts docs not exist, that is 
to say: because the parts and the whole are one on account 
of being perceived as one.” [To this we reply: Sometimes] 
the whole moves, when a part moves [/. a tree shaken by 
a storm; but sometimes] the whole does not move, while a 
small part [moves,/. i., a tree touched by -a mild wind]. 
By perceiving [the latter, viz .,] that [the whole] does not 
move, [while parts move], opposite properties are attributed 
[to the whole and to its parts], whence follows that [the 
two] are distinct and, therefore,'not one. Likewise, [other] 
arguments may be adduced against [the identity of the whole 
with its parts, for example:] that [the part] is dyed [/. i., 
in the case of a cloth], or covered [/. in the case of the 
human body], or belonging to a special place [/. i., in the 
case of a tree some twigs of which reach into the neighbour¬ 
ing compound] etc., 2 while [the whole] is not so. [But] 
granted [eve n] that the whole be not [something distinct 
from its parts], still [the existence of] the external objects 
is not to be denied, because an aggregate of atoms [—to use 
the term of the Yaisesliikas — ] is apprehended as extensive. 
[To this the Tog&cb&ra opposes again by saying:] “No, 


1 Tho answer to tho former sitlo of the question is not found sooner than on 
page 24, line 5 of my edition : pdsanaivrti 
a Adi moan*, among or,hor ; hinga, fatkdlatvd^tatTuUaiva ; an exumplo for 
this possibility may bo a cow v'hich has been destroyed and of which only 
Lhe horns are left. 
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^for Hie atom can be inferred only from the whole, [that is to 
say,] from the product; [and] if this does not exist, [as we 
assert], from what is [the atom] to be inferred ? [More¬ 
over], since the atoms are beyond the reach of ^the senses, 
and their aggregate lias no additional property whatever 
given to it, the conception 4 this [aggregate] is extensive J is 
an erroneous one, and lienee [we say:] ‘The world is 
Thought alone/” With regard to these [objections] w r e 
declare: [All this is wrong], because, [as w r e have showm,] 
the whole and its parts are distinct [from one another]. 
Again, as the two are different, the whole [ viz ., the tree] 
does not tremble, wdiile some parts do so; but only wliere 
the majority of the parts does tremble, there the whole 
trembles. The same conclusion is to be arrived at also in 
the case of the contrariety of [the state of being] dyed and 
not dyed, etc. Therefore; [the existence of] the external 
object is an established fact.—And if } t ou accept [the 
former side of the alternative propounded page 24, line 
3, viz., that the cause of your supposed impression is again] 
nothing but a [pure] impression [or disposition, quite in¬ 
dependent from any external object], the perception [of 
everything] would always arise. 1 

“As a perception without objects \s excluded by experi¬ 
ence (adartandt ). even perception does not exist on account 
of the non-existence of the objects.” This the a serter of 
the [absolute] void (#ihiya-v4din,) says [in tlio following 
aphorism] :* 

41 From tho example of the perception of what appears in dreams, 


1 That is to say: if the efficiency of a ooiTnin dispoeiti.*r were n..» 
dependent on an external object, the time of Ll * perception would hr doi V 
mined by nothing. 


* Only Anirnrhtl - ascribed Sntr.'i IB 1 ■> tho. S'urikak;;, the iiuv< nci eem 
meutatoi\s consider it as Hpoken by the Saidtlhdutiku. 
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it follows that [perception] is possible even in the absence of 
objects.” With reference to this [objection the author] says: 


43. “ Since, as the one does not exist, the other 
[too] does not, there is the void then.” 

“Since, as the objects do not exist, perception [too] does 
not, there is the [absolute] void. [And,] if some one 
declares that [perception] may have itself for its object, this 
is contradicted by the argument that the same thing cannot 
be subject as well as object (Jcartri-karma-virodha ).” 

44. “ The void is the reality; the positive per¬ 
ishes, because perishing is the character of things.’ 5 

“If the reality were of a positive nature, the reality would 
perish, because the positive perishes. In this case there 
would be no liberation. ‘ Because perishing is the character 
of things/ i. e., because things necessarily perish.” 

[The author] justifies [now his doctrine]: 

45. [This is] a mere denial by unintelligent 
persons. 

[What the opponent says:] “ Non-existence does not 
perish,” is a mere assertion, but not truth. ‘Unintelligent 
persons' are those who do not know the institutes of philo¬ 
sophy. [The objection is easily confuted by the following 
reasons: firstly,] because prior non-existence is seen to 
perish ; [secondly,] because the positive does not perish, as 
the [eternal J existence of [all] products is settled ; [thirdly] 
because even, if [the opponent] uses the word ‘perishing* 
in the sense of ‘ disappearing,’ Matter and Soul do not 
perish. 

“But” [an orthodox philosopher may remark] “ there, is 
no non-existence at all! Why, then, do you ponder over 
its perishing and non-perishing ?” [To this we reply:] 
How, then, does the perception arise ‘ there is no jar on the 
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ground’? If [you say tliat such perception] rests on the 
ground [simply], the perception of the non-existence of the 
jar ought to obtain [in the same manner] even [at the time], 
when the ground is possessed of the jar, since the ground 
[itself] remains in the same condition. [And] if [-you object 
to this and declare :] “ The perception of the non-existence 
[of the jar] rests on the pure ground; when the jar is pre¬ 
sent, there is no purity/ 5 [we must ask:] Is [this] purity 
simply the essential nature of the ground, or something dif¬ 
ferent from it? If [you say that] it is simply the essential 
Mature, then this does exist even at the time when the jai¬ 
ls present, and, therefore, [then also] there ought to be the 
perception of the [jar’s] non-existence. And if you accept 
that [purity] is something different, this very thing is [our] 
non-existence. — “Then” [the opponent goes on disputing] 
“you speak of the [jars] non-existence, when the ground 
is solitary; it is not solitary in the presence of the jar; 
where is the reason for speaking of 11011 -existences ? ” 
This is not [proper; for let us ask:] Does € solitariness ’ 
mean the being [only] one numerically, or does it mean 
something else? Now, the being [only] one numerically 
does obtain also when the ground is possessed of the jar ; 
and if you accept that [solitariness] is something else, this 
very thing is [our] non-existence, [which, by the bye, cannot 
be denied for the following reason:] if there were no hetero¬ 
geneousness of objects, [i. 6.. if the difference of existence 
and 11011 -existence did not hold good], there could be no 
heterogeneousness of cognition. 

[Another objection is raised now :] “ But, as a connection 
between the existent and the non-existent is not [possible], 
how can the perception of a non-existent thing take place ? 
As, for example, the perception ( this is a jar ’ follows from 
the fact that the jar is observed, when it stands iu connec¬ 
tion with the senses ( indriydnvaya ), and that it is not 
observed, when there is no connection [with the senses, 



indnya-vyati/reka ] — so the perception of a non-existent thing, 
too, ought to have the [same] cause, [that is to say : the 
perception of the non-existence of the jar ought to depend 
on the connection of the senses with the said non-existence ; 
and ouch connection is impossible, because the senses are 
existent.” To this we reply :] The cause, forsooth, is to be 
determined from our acquaintance with the facts, but facts 
taught by experience cannot be denied [by means of apri- 
oristic speculations]. Again, since we are not asserters of 
a certain number of categories, some sort of connection 
adequate [to produce the perception of a non-existence] 
might well take place [in our opinion], VSThat harm is that 
to us ? Hence non-existence is. 

[The author] alleges another argument: 

46. This, too, because it shares in the fate of 
the two [other] doctrines. 

‘This’ theory of the [absolute] void, ‘too/ must be re¬ 
jected, because it shares in the fate of the doctrine that 
everything is momentary (cf. aph. 34), and in that of the 
doctrine that Thought alone exists (cf. aph. 42). As [the 
theory of] the momentariness was refuted by recognition 
through sense-perception [in aph. 35], and [the theory of 
the sole existence of] Thought by the perception of the ex¬ 
ternal things [in aph. 42], just so this theory of the [abso¬ 
lute] void, too, must be rejected, because we apprehend all 
things entirely by perception. 

[The author] states another argument against [this nihi¬ 
listic doctrine]: 

4?. There can be no Soul’s aim, in both ways. 

If [you say that] the void is non-existence, what sensible 
man might endeavour after non-existence ! [And, therefore, 
in this case] the use of such positive expressions as ‘ Liber- 
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align is Soul’s aim ’ would be unmeaning*. Or is the void 
[in your opinion] something different from the existent 
as well as from the non-existent ? As such a thing is 
contradicted by experience, also [in this case] there could 
be no Soul’s aim.. 

In order to confute the asserter of the [absolute] void 
[thoroughly, the author] mentions the doctrine of the 
Jainas who hold that the Self is of the same extension as 
the body : 

48. It is not, because of the special kind of 
Pandering. 1 

The void is not the real if y, because the void cannot wander. 
And the wandering [of the soul] is learned [from the insti¬ 
tutes], And so Scripture 2 says : “ Yaina pulled out by 

force the soul being as big as a thumb ” (Mahabh. 3. 
16763), « By bad deeds it goes to hell, by good deeds it 
goes to heaven, by knowledge it goes to Brahman’s world.” 

This [view which is superior to the nihilistic theory, but, 
nevertheless, not absolutely true, the author] refutes [in 
the following aphorism] : 

49. Because this [wandering], is impossible in 
the case of the [soul which isj immovable. 

[Tliis is] clear. 

[I’he author] explains now the immovability [ot the 
soul] ; 

50. If it were limited, like a jar etc., it would 

1 I- c., the void is not, because a special kind of wandering is ascribed to 
the Sulf Nv JUieh, for this reason, is declared by i ho Jainas io be of bodily 
®*toiigion. 

* H is very strange felt at Aniruddha declares a quotation from the IdahA- 
hhtirafea ws S'ruti. 
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come under the same conditions; and this is a false 
doctrine. 


Jars and the like are limited and, [therefore,] movable. If 
[the soul] existed under the same conditions as thes* 
[things], it would be perishable; hence [the theory of the 
Jainas] is a false doctrine. Moreover, at the time of trans¬ 
migration into another birth, the soul must [in the opinion 
of the Jainas] contract or expand, according as it assumes 
the bodily extension of an elephant or of a worm; for this 
reason it would consist of parts and, therefore, be not 
eternal. 

“ But thus you are in contradiction with the scriptural 
passage where [the soul is said to be as] big as a tliumb 
etc. (Maliabh. 3. 16763).” To this [objection the author] 
replies: 


51. Also the scriptural passages about the wan¬ 
dering are [to be understood] on account of the 
conjunction with an Upadlii, like [the motion of] 
the space. 

As the idea that the space within a jar moves, when [in 
reality only] the jar moves, depends on a special Upadlii, 
viz., on the jar or something like it,—just so the conception 
that the Self wanders depends on its being determined by 
the body etc. [viz. by the internal organ and by the senses]. 

“ What is the us : of [stating] an Up&dhi p The differ¬ 
ence [of the liberated and of the bound soul] will [simply] 
result from the diversity of the works/' To this [the 
author] replies : 

Since the Sell' is unlimited according to the authority [of the 
Bhagavadgita 2. 2t] : “ Eternal, omnipresent and constant 

the scriptural passages about tl ; wandering [of the soul] are to bo 
ox plained as meaning a wandering which belongs to the Upadhk 
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loreover. [this is tlie right explanation], because wo learn that 
the wandering [in question] depends on Matter, from the follow¬ 
ing scriptural verse : 


“ As, when a jar is carried, the space enclosed in the jar [see??is 
to move], while [in reality only] the jar is carried, but not* the 
space,—jnst so is the soul which may be compared with the ether 
[or space,” Brahmabindupanishad 13], 

and, among others, from the following traditional verse: 

“ Matter does the works, the nature of which it is to bear joyful 
and sorrowful fruits ; and Matter, wandering through tho throe worlds 
at its will, enjoys [theso fruits, too.” Mahdbh. 12, 11307b, 11308a] 

It has already been denied above [in aph. 16] that bondago 
1S Ca used by works, in the shape of enjoined or forbidden actions. 
Inow [the author] rejects also [the opinion that] it [bondage] 
arises from works, in tho shape of their invisible power : 

52. Not from works, too, because tliese are uot 
the property of it (7. e., of the soul]. 

It would be so, [as you say], if works were tlie property 
°t tlie Self. But the Self has no property whatever, because 
it is without qualities. 

“ Works, [however,] will he its property ! What con¬ 
tradicts [that theory] ?” Thereupon [the author] replies : 

53. Amongst other [reasons], the scriptural pas¬ 
sages which declare that [the Self] is without 
qualities etc. will he contradicted. 

Tho scriptural passage ‘ For nothing adheres to this soul * 
(Brihadaranyakopanishad 4. 3.1G) is, [for instance,] opposed . 
[to this view]. 

“ Granted [then] that [works] he not the property of 
the Self, [still] the special kind of motion [by which the Self 
wanders into other worlds and other mundane existences] may 
he [brought about] as well by [works, though they he] the 
property of another [that is to say: of the internal organ]; 
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for the Self, being omnipresent, stands in connection with 
everything [and, therefore, also with the constraining* power 
instilled in to the inner organ by work's].” To this [the 
author] replies : 


54 There would be an extension beyond limits, 
if [the binding power] were the property of another. 

Since the connection with everything [mentioned by yon] 
belongs equally [to the bound and to the liberated soul], 
bondage would attach to the liberated souls, too, [according 
to your supposition]. 

“ But then, you also accept a distribution of merit and 
demerit [in such a manner that both are associated with 
the bound soul, but not with the liberated] ; [and, besides,] 
experience teaches that the bound endeavours 1 after libera¬ 
tion. [Hence,] as your doctrine on this [subject] will he 
the same as ours, we agree [with one another].” To this 
[the author] replies: 

55. In spite of that association there is no 
agreement, because of non-discrimination. 

Though [we accept both] an association [of the bound 
soul] with merit and demerit, [the two doctrines are] uot 
of the same character, c because of non-discrimination ’ 
[from which that association arises according to our opi¬ 
nion]. If the association of the Self with merit and 
demerit were real, then [our two doctrines] would be alike; 
but as [we teach that] there exists [only], in consequence 
of non-discrimination, the delusion of the Self’s being 
associated with merit and demerit, where is an agreement 
[between us both] ! 

“ Granted that bondage results from non-discrimination ; 
still, [I suppose], we concur [both] in acknowledging that * 


1 Which endeavouring is caused by merit won by previous good actions. 
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of the destruction of non-discri- 
would be everlasting.” To this 


^0. The removal of it depends on a fixed cause, 
like that of darkness. 


If that which has been ascertained as the cause of some¬ 
thing by positive and negative argumentation, could be 
wanting [occasionally at the arising of the respective pro¬ 
duct], there would be absolutely no reliance [on anything]. 1 
As light [alone] is [competent] to destroy darkness, thus 
also, in our case, the destruction of non-discrimination is 
[brought about] by discrimination [alone, and not by merit, 
as y° u believe]. And if we acknowledge that merit serves 
Ike purpose of [promoting] discrimination, what harm is 
that [to our theory]? For this can well be done by merit, 
though it belongs to Matter, [or more specially, to the 
internal organ]. 

What is this thing, called darkness ? Some® say : Dark¬ 
ness is a non-entity.” This is not [true], because we per¬ 
ceive it in a positive form (vidhi-muJcha-pratUe/i) [and say 
‘ darkness comes, darkness disappears/ and not Might dis¬ 
appears, light comes* * in that sense]. With reference to the 
opinion that [darkness] is a non-entity, [let us ask:] Is it 
prior or posterior non-existence of light? If [the opponent 
says,] “ Prior non-existence;” then [we reply :J As, when 
a jar is produced, the prior non-existence of the jar is 
destroyed, just so [in our case], when light appears, there 
ought to be the notion that ‘the prior non-existence of light is 
destroyed*; [in reality, however, such notion does not exist, 


1 I. e. y nobody would be able to determine the cause of anything. 

* Yiz. f the Naiyayikaa and Vai£eshikas, whereas the followers of tho 
Mim&ijisa, Vodunta, SAi^khya and Yoga systems declare darkness to bo 
&u entity (b7ir?ta). 
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on the other hand we think ‘ darkness is gone.’ Moreover,] 
since there is the prior non-existence of the future light 
[also], when the present light exists, [even at this time] 
darkness ought to continue undestroyed [which is not the 
case, as everybody knows]. “ Then,” [says the opponent,] 
“ it is posterior non-existence [of light].” As,however, this 
is imperishable, darkness ought to be perceived [even] in the 
presence of a new light, just as [even] after the production 
of a new jar the posterior non-existence of a destroyed jar 
continues. But [as regards] reciprocal non-existence, [this] 
subsists regularly between two [positive] things [and, there¬ 
fore, between light and darkness also ; and so that cannot 
be an argument to prove darkness to be a non-existence]. 1 
That [darkness] be absolute non-existence [of light], is not 
to be supposed, because this is fallacious ( dushtatvdt ). The 
same is taught [in the following verses :] 

“ Non* * existence of light is not darknoss; this is the common 
opinion of the old teachers, as we learn from the Pordnas that 
blackness is a quality of the shadow, 2 [and only positive things havo 
qualities]. For, according a3 a lamp is far or near, the shadow ig 
huge or small, [and according as the former is stationary or not, the 
latter] moves or does not movo; [besides,] it follows the body. [All 
this] could not be, if [the shadow] were not a real thing j [for it is 
only to such things that theso qualities belong].’* • 

But the tenet ‘ darkness is an entity' follows [already] 
from the fact that [darkness] is perceived, [because a 
perception is only possible,] when there is an entity. [The 
opponent objects:] “Things are seen [only] in the pre¬ 
sence of light; how can, therefore, [something] be seen 
in the absence of it?” 3 [To this we reply:] This is 
simply the heterogeneousness [of darkness from all other 


1 For anyo*nyd bhdva is nothing else but bheda . 

* The shadow is considered as a kind of darkness (tamo-vise sha). 

® The opponent moaus that, if darkness were a real thing, it could only 
be Boon by light. 
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real things ; the latter are only seen b} r light, while it is the 
nature of the former not to he visible by light]. As an 
owl sees without standing in need of light, just so the 
perception of darkness does not require any light, because 
this is the peculiarity of the thing. Hence [darkness] 1 is 
ft special colour which is imparted and seen where a cover 
[veils light]. Some, however, hold, that [darkness] is [not 
ft colour, but] a substance different [from the nine sub¬ 
stances of the Naiyftyikas], In this sense it is said : 



“ Darkness, forsooth, is moving, black, and distinct as far or near 
[in time and space] ; as it has qualities different from the qualities 
of tho acknowleged* [nine substances], it must bo distinguished 
from those nine.” 

But whether [darkness] be a quality or a substance, this 
does no harm to our theory, because we are not asserters oi 
ft special number of categories. Still, what we state, is, 
that [darkness] is not a non-entity. 

“ You have said that liberation results from discrimina¬ 
tion. Then liberation ought to devolve upon everybody, 
because the discrimination of jars, clothes etc. is made by all 
of us.” To this [the author] replies : 

57. Since the non-discrimination of other things 
[results] from the non-discrimination of Matter, [the 
one] is abandoned, if the other is abandoned. 

* Matter is the root of all [products]. I rom the n on-dis¬ 
crimination of that [from Soul] the non-discrimination of 
[all] other things [from Soul] arises. Now, these things 
may be discriminated from each other or they may not be ; 
liberation and bondage do not depend thereon, but ,on the 


1 Ayain , vis., paddrthaJt. 

» Nihsparfatv/ln na pfdhivy ap lejo t-lyu#, r-■■paratMin nJ ’kifo ihi 
k'Va dtmd manctf c$'ty-ddi, l amlit. 
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discrimination and non-discrimination of Matter [from 
Soul]. e If the other is abandoned/ i. e ., if the non-discri¬ 
mination of Matter is abandoned, the non-discrimination 
of all things is abandoned, for the reason aforesaid. 

“ Granted that liberation results from discrimination ; 
[still], is this [discrimination] connected with the Self or 
not? If [you say that] it is connected with the Self, then 
the invariableness of the Self is given up; [and] if [you say 
that] it is not connected, then [your theory is to be charged 
with] an extension beyond limits.” To this [the author] 
replies: 

58. But [tliis is] a mere expression, no reality, 
since it resides in the thinking organ. 

‘ It is connected with the Self 5 is, however, a mere ex¬ 
pression; [for] a real connection does not exist. [But] 
though there is no connection, still, since discrimination 
resides in the thinking organ, there exists the delusion that 
discrimination dwells in the Self, on account of the proxi¬ 
mity [of the Self] to the thinking organ. This we shall 
explain [in detail later on]. 

u Let the discriminative knowledge result from the mere 
hearing [of the truth], to what purpose is the immediate 
(aparohsha) cognition which can be attained [only] by the 
toil of many births ?” To this [the author] replies : 

59. [Non-discrimination] is not removed even 
by argument, as in the case of one mistaken in the 
line of direction, without immediate [cognition], 

[This is] clear. 

"[According to your doctrine] there is [a series of mate¬ 
rial principles] beginning with primitive Matter, and these 
are transformed successively into the 'great one 9 [i. e the 
judging organ] etc. But we see nothing [of this process].” 
To this [the author] replies : 
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60. Imperceptible tilings are apprehended by 
inference, as a [hidden] fire by means of tlie 
smoke etc. 


It would be so [as you say, i. e., imperceptibleness would 
be a sufficient reason for denying the existence of any¬ 
thing], if sense-perception alone were a means of cogni¬ 
tion (pramdtia) and not inference and [testimony, too]. 
For primitive Matter and the following [material principles] 
are, though invisible, proved by means of inductive (sama- 
nyato drish(a) inference. 

[The author] states now the order of creation of those 
things among which primitive Matter is the first: 

61. Primitive Matter is the state of equipoise of 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas; from primitive Matter 
[proceeds] the * great one’; from tlie ‘ great one,’ 
the egotizing organ ;' from the egotizing organ, the 
five rudiments and the two kinds of senses; [then 
follow] the gross elements. These, together with 
Soul, form the series of the twenty-five. 

Although primitive Matter is the state of equipoise of 
the three [constituents], still, the word * primitive Matter ’ 
is also conventionally 1 * * used to denote every one [of these] 
severally. 8 The ‘ great one * is the judging principle; the 
c egotizing organ ’ is [the substratum of] the egotizing delu¬ 
sion; the ‘five rudiments’ are [the substrata of] sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell. 

The ‘ two kinds of seuses 9 are (1) the external, viz. 9 the 
five senses [or faculties] of action, i. e. 9 the faculties of 


1 Sdinket ikah ~ i&at ra -paribh d s /:d nv$& rena, Pundit. 

a I have not mot with a single passage in tho Suipkhya works where 

prakfiti is used in this sense. t 
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peaking walking, taking, secretion and generation, and 
the five senses of perception, i. e ., the faculties of hearing, 
feeling, seeing, tasting and smelling ; (2) the internal [sense, 
called] manas. The ‘ gross elements * are ether, air, fire, 
water and earth; these must be known to have arisen from 
the five rudiments. The word c gross ’ implies that [the 
rudiments] are to be estimated as subtile elements. The 
soul is mentioned [in our aphorism] to complete the number, 
but not with reference to the order of creation, because the 
Self is eternal. 

With a view [to show how] the respective causes are to 
be inferred from the products, [the author] inverts now the 
order : 


The three [constituents], Sattva etc., are substances, because 
they possess the qualities of lightness etc. To denote these, the 
word guna ( 4 constituent 7 and ‘ a factor of secondary importance ’) 
is employed, because they are the implements of soul. Primitive 
Matter, now, is nothing but these [three constituents], and not 
another thing forming their receptacle, since it will be said [in 
aph. VI. 39] : “ Sattva and the others are not properties of it, 

because it consists of them.” The 4 state of equipoise’ is the reverse 
of a combination in which one is less or more than another, that 
is to say: the state of being not developed into n. product. 
And thus the definitive meaning is this : primitive Matter consists 
of the three constituents as long as these are not [transformed 
into] products. This, however, is [only] the definition of mula- 
pi-alrf iti [or 4 the radical form which is the root of all ’] ; prakriti 
[or 4 radical form ’] in general is to be defined as the material 
cause of another principle. 

[The author] teaches now the order in which [the enumerated 
principles] are to be inferred [from each other] : 


62. The five rudiments [are inferred] from the 
gross [elements]. 

The cognition of the five rudiments is [arrived at by in- 
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lienee] irorn their product, the five gross elements, which 
sue, according to the difference of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, 
conducive to delight, pain or apathy. 1 * 


G3. The egotizing organ from the external and 
internal [senses as well as] from these [rudiments]. 

The cognition of the egotizing organ is [arrived at] from, 
its products which are the external and internal senses as 
well as these five rudiments. 

G4. The internal organ from that. 

The cognition of the internal, i. e of the judging [or de¬ 
ciding] organ ( buddlti , is arrived at] ‘ from that,’ i. e., from 
its product, the egotizing organ. 

G5. Primitive Matter from that. 

The cognition of primitive Matter is [arrived at] c from 
that, 5 i t from its product, the c great 5 principle. 

G6. Soul from the fact that the combined is for 
tfie sake of another. 


The cognition of Soul is not [arrived at, by any means, in 
a manner similar to that of the preceding aphorisms, i . e., not] 
from primitive Matter’s being a product [of Soul. This 
would be a totally wrong supposition,] because primitive 
Matter is eternal, and Soul cannot be [material] cause. But 
primitive Matter exists for the sake^ of another, because it 
18 a combined [substance], i. e. } because it consists of the 
three constituents. And this other is the soul. Therefrom 
the cognition of it [results]. This [soul] must be declared 
to be uncombined, from fear of a regressus in infinitum. 

“ But primitive Matter will have some cause [neverthe¬ 
less]. 55 To this [the author] replies : 


1 These qualities whioh do not yet belong to the ‘ rudiments 1 characterize 

the gross elements as products. 
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C5. Since there is no root for the root, the root 
less is the root 
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Since the material principle which is the root [of all] has 
no root or cause, just this rootless cause is the root. This 
is [our] primitive Matter. 

[The author] states the reason for that: 


G8. Though there be a succession [of causes], 
there must be a halt at one point; and so [primitive 
Matter] is a mere name. 


If there were another cause of primitive Matter, and 
another cause of that one, again, [and so on], there would 
he the fault of a regressus in infinitum. Therefore, a root 
which has no cause must he accepted at last. Nothing else 
hut this [extreme point] is what we call ‘primitive Matter.’ 
It wouhl, however, he a superfluous complication (guurava) 
to accept more than the twenty-five principles [enumerated 
in aph. 61]. 

“ [But] since primitive Matter is invisible, how can this 
he ascertained as the [first] cause? [Why do’nt you ac¬ 
knowledge the atoms as such ?] ” To this [objection made 
by a Vaiseshika or Naiyayika, the author] replies : 

G9. [The fault found] 1 with primitive Matter 
concerns equally both of us. 

Both, the teacher and the opponent, are in the same con¬ 
dition. As, though an atom is invisible, the atoms are 
inferred [by you], because their qualities [colour, taste etc.] 
are seen in jars and the like, just -- also in our case primi¬ 
tive Matter, consisting of three constituents, is inferred as 


a Supply doshu/i according to Auiruddha’e view. 
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e cause [by us], since we see that the nature of three consti¬ 
tuents belongs to the world. JTor an affectionate wife gives 
pleasure to her husband, and, therefore, shows the nature 
of Sattva; by ill behaviour she causes pain, and shows, as 
such, the nature of Rajas; by separation she causes apathy, 
and shows then the nature of Tanias. Thus all things are 
to be regarded. 

“ If liberation resulted from the cognition of the difference 
[between Matter and Soul, as you say], then liberation 
ought to arise [immediately] from the mere hearing of [the 
truth as propounded in] the institutes. And thus it is not 
[in reality], because we see [in daily life] that the one 
[attains liberation] quickly, the other after a long time [and 
many never].” To this [the author] replies : 

70. Since the capable are oftliree kinds, there is 
no rule. 


Those who are capable [of receiving instruction] are of 
three kinds because of the difference of the excellent, 
mediocre and inferior. Their difference results from the 
difference of ignorance and of the other cooperating fac¬ 
tors, 1 while the difference of these [again] results from 
the difference of the invisible power [of merit and de¬ 
merit], Therefore, there is no [such] rule that [the 
liberation of everybody must take place] in consequence of 
the mere hearing. 

“ The causal connection ha3 been taught above in Sutra 
[61]: 4 From primitive Matter [proceeds] the ‘great one’ 

[etc.], 5 but no succession [will be intended there]." This 
error [the author] sets aside [in the following aphorism] : 

71. The first product is that called the ‘ great 
one *; this is the thinking organ. 


• I. e., asmtb, rtiga, dvesha. abhiniveh; cf. III. 37. 
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first product of primitive Matter is the c great’ 
principle or judging organ, [also called] thinking organ, 1 
because thinking [is its function]. 


72, The egotizing organ is the subsequent. 

The immediately following product of the judging organ 
is the egotizing organ. 


73. The others are products of that. 

5 The others,’ i. e., the eleven senses and the five rudiments, 
are products of the egotizing organ. Mediately, also the 
[gross] elements, the products of the rudiments, are called 
products of that. 

I3ut then, if it is thus [z. c., if you declare the visible 
world to be a product of the egotizing organj, you abandon 
your doctrine that the world is a product of primitive 
Matter.” To this [objection of the Vaiseshikas the author] 
replies: 

74 It is the first cause, through that mediately, 
as is the case with the atoms. 

As [according to the Vaiseshikas] a jar which is the 
[immediate] product of a lump of clay, has the atoms for 
its cause mediately, just so also [our] primitive Matter is 
the principal cause [of all products mediately]. 

“ Since primitive Matter and Soul are [bothj eternal, 
which [of the two] is the cause of the creation’s commence¬ 
ment ?” With regard to this [question the author] replies: 

75. While both are antecedent, since the one 
lacks [this character], it belongs to the other. 

Something has not the character of the cause simply on 

‘ Manas i8 not usod technically hore; cf. Vijuauabluksku’s commentary 
on lliis aphorism. 

J 
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Jccount of being antecedent [to the product], but [only, 
if tlie causal connection is established] by positive and 
negative argumentation. 1 Now, among the two, ‘ the one/ 
e. y the soul, lacks the qualification of being the cause 
since Scripture teaches its invariableness. Hence ‘the 
other/ i. e ., primitive Matter, possesses the character of the 
[first] cause. 

“ [But,] r.ince [the existence of] the atoms is not disputed, 
lot these alone be the cause.” To this [objection, raised by 
a Vais'eshika, the author] replies: 


7 0. Being limited, they cannot he the material 
[cause] of everything. 

That which is limited cannot be the material [cause] of 
everything; as yarn cannot be the cause of a jar. There¬ 
fore, it would be necessary [according to your theory] to 
ascribe a separate cause to every special thing. And [in 
our opinion] it is simpler to accept one single cause. 

[The author] alleges Scripture to [corroborate] this: 

77. And because of Scripture which says that 
[the world] proceeded therefrom. 

The reason [for the world’s being a product of primitive 
Matter] has [duly] been stated at first [in apli. 75J. Besides, 
Scripture says that primitive Matter is the cause of the 
world, in the passage “The world Arises from primitive 
Matter.” 

“[But] experience teaches that ajar which previously 
did not exist comes into existence. Let, [therefore,] prior 
non-existence be the cause [of each product], since this 
invariably precedes [the arising of everything].” To this 
[the author] replies: 


1 Kitp tu purvdbh&ve sati ynsya vastunah sattve yad utpadyalc, yadalhdvo 
cha notpadijate, tat prati tad vastu k ranam, Pap cl it. 
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78. A thing does not proceed from nothing. 

A real tiling does not arise from something unreal, 
expedience teaches that the product is of the same descrip¬ 
tion as the cause, the world, too, would be unreal [according 
to jour opinion], 

“ ket the world, too, be unreal; what harm is that to us ?” 
To this [remark, made bj a follower of S’ankaiAcliarya, the 
author] replies: 


79. [Ihe world] is not unreal, because there is 
no confutation, and because it is not the result of a 
faulty cause. 

When there is the [wrong] notion that a [piece of] 
mother of pearl be silver, [this opinion regarding the existence 
of] the silver i3 confuted bj the [subsequent correct] notion 
‘ This is not silver.’ But, in our case, nobody ever has the 
notion ‘This world has not the character of something 
real, by which [notion] the reality [of the world] might 
be confuted. Again, if something is the result of a faulty 
cause, we are convinced that it is false; as, for instance, 
somebody’s perception of a [white] conch-shell as yellow 
which results from the fault of jaundice [by which the 
eye-sight is damaged] etc. 1 But, in our case, such a depra¬ 
vity [of the senses] is quite out of the question, because the 
cognition of the world is genuine with all and always. 
Hence the world is not unreal. 

“But then, let something unreal be the [first] cause ; still 
the world will not be unreal.” With reference to this [ob- 
jection the author] says : 


80. If something real [is the cause], this is 

1 hi may bo in tor preted by tho following superstition mentioned in 
ii}ine vudilnfca and Ny&ya books. If tho eye is besmeared with the grease 
of a frog, a Btraighf cane is seen in the shape of a serpentine lino. 
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Wished by the connection with that; [but] if 
something* unreal [were the cause], how could this 
be, since it would be unreal ? 


If something real is the material cause, then, according 
to the maxim that the product has the qualities of the cause, 
c this is established,’ i. e.> the reality of the -product is 
established, ‘ by the connection with that,’ i . e., by [the 
product’s] connection with the reality [of the cause. But] 
if something unreal [were the first cause], then the world, 
[too], could not be real; and i since it would be unreal,’ 
that is to say: since the world would be necessarily unreal, 

€ how could this [i. e., the world’s reality] be ?’ For the 
unreal cannot have the character of the real. 

<c Let work alone be the cause of the world; what is the 
use of inventing primitive Matter?” To this objection 
[raised by a Mimamsaka, the author] replies : 

The comparative [ hitastarchn is employed in the aphorism] in 
tho sense of the positive [Jeutas']. 

SI. No; for work cannot be material [cause]. 

The invisible power [of merit and demerit arising from 
works] may be the causa efficiens ; but we never see that 
merit and demerit are the causa materialis. Since liberation 
results from the discriminative knowledge of primitive 
Matter and Soul, primitive Matter must be accepted. 

cc Since liberation is attainable already by undertaking 
fbe things enjoined in the Veda, what is the use of [dis¬ 
cerning] primitive Matter?” To this [the author] replies: 

82. This does not result even from scriptural 
[means. What is gained thereby] is not Soul’s aim, 
because it is brought about [by works], and, there¬ 
fore, [the performer] is exposed to returning. 

c Scriptural [means]’ are those which are learned from 
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[Scripture, i. e., from] the Veda, viz., sacrifices aud the like. 
Even from [the application of] these liberation does not 
result, < because [what is gained thereby] is brought about 
[by works], and, therefore, [the performer] is exposed to 
returning.’ Since [liberation as supposed by you] is a pro¬ 
duct [of actions] and as such not eternal, the liberated would 
be exposed to a continuance of new mundane existences. 
Hence this is not Soul’s aim. 

[The author] shows now what is [really] Soul’s aim: 


83. Scripture says tliat he who has attained to 
discrimination in respect to these does not return. 

Scripture says that [only lie wlio has attained to discrimi¬ 
nation ‘ in respect to these/ i. e., in respect to primitive 
Matter and Soul, does not return in consequence of his discri¬ 
minative knowledge. This scriptural passage is [the last 
clause of the Chhandogya Upanishad] : “ He does not return 
again.” 

[The author] alleges an argument against the opposite 
opinion: 

[According to Mahfideva, the word tatra in tlio aphorism does 
not mean ‘in respect to these/ but ‘there.’] 

‘There,’ %. e in Brahman’s world. The scriptural passage 
[alluded to] is : “Tie does not return again.”—[Discrimination is 
the real cause of liberation], since in the following verso: 

“ AJ1 these [will be] united with Brahman, when the time of tho 
die sol at ion of the world (praticaijichara) has come. At the end of 
tho last [mundane period] they enter the highest abode, having 
purified their souls.” 

a stress is to be laid (svarasc i) on the expression ‘ having puri¬ 
fied their souls * (krit&tman, — 6 having attained to discrimination’). 

“ What, then, is the fruit of work liko ?” This [the author] 
snys [in the following aphorism] : 


84 From pain comes pain, as relief from cold 
is not [effected] by affusion of water. 
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If liberation were to be brought about by [ritual] works, 
then, since such works comprehend pain [caused to the vic¬ 
tims], liberation, too, being the product of these [actions], 
"would involve pain. At least, since [such a liberation] must 
perish, there would be pain at last. For relief from cold 
is not [imparted] to one afflicted by cold through affusion 
of water, but, rather, only [more] cold [is occasioned]. 

“ The fact, [however,] that something is brought about 
by works [in general] does not bring on pain; but the rea¬ 
son [for the fruit’s being painful] is the being brought 
about by works which are undertaken with a special desire; 
for works undertaken without any desire are means for [the 
attainment of] liberation. Thus Scripture says: 


“ Some sagos, wishing for wealth, went to doutli by their works 
with their children ; but othor sagos who [had no wishes, but] were 
givon lc meditation obtained the highest immortality through [ritual]] 
works.” 1 


With reference to this [view, the author] declares: 

85. Since it is equally brought about [by works], 
whether these be undertaken with or without desire,— 

Granted that what is brought about by works, undertaken 
without desire, he not painful; still, though there is a 
difference between works done with desire and such done 
'vithoat desire, the fact that liberation [as accepted by youj 
is brought about by works remains the same. Since [such 
a liberation] would be perishable because of being brought 
about [by actions], there would he pain again. And the 
scriptural passage [quoted by you] which says that works 
done without desire are means for [the attainment of] libera¬ 
tion, refers to knowledge [which is promoted by such works]. 


1 This S'rati ia found, with slight variations, in tho Shmkbya-Tattvakau- 1 
IU «iU to KariU 2. 
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And, as liberation results from knowledge (cf. IIL 23), these 
[works] are mediately means of liberation. 


“[But,] if liberation results from the knowledge of the 
difference between Matter and Soul, [as you accept], still 
[this liberation, too,] may be perishable, and, therefore, 
mundane existence may begin again. Hence [you] the 
teacher and [I] the opponent are [equally exposed to] the 
same [objection].” With regard to this [remark the au¬ 
thor] declares: 

8G. [Nothing positive falls] to him who is libera¬ 
ted definitively, [but] only the absolute destruction 
of bondage; hence there is no parity. 

There is [only] the destruction of bondage in the case of 
‘him who is liberated definitively ,’ i. e ., essentially. Bon¬ 
dage is non-discrimination. By the removal of it non-dis¬ 
crimination is destroyed, i. e ., [absolutely] annihilated. 
Now, since the annihilation of non-discrimination is a [de¬ 
finitive] posterior non-existence, how can there be a return of 
mundane existence, and [how can you talk of] a parity [in 
regard to our two doctrines] ? 

It lias been taught [in aph. 61] that there is a set of 
twenty-five [principles]; and, since this is not to be ascer¬ 
tained except by proof, [the author] explains now what this 
[i. e., proof] is: 

87. The determination of something which has 
not [previously] been in connection with both nor 
with one of the two [others] is right cognition. 
What is most conducive to that, is the thing in 
question [«. e., * proof * or rather ‘ means of know¬ 
ledge ’]. 
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both/ i . e., with the eventual [association existing 
between] sense and object, that is to say: with perception 1 * ; 

6 nor with one of the two [others ] 9 i. c ., [neither] with an 
eventual characteristic sign [leading to inference] nor with 
a scriptural declaration, that is to say : [neither] with in¬ 
ference nor with testimony. —‘The determination of some¬ 
thing which has not [previously] been in [sucli a] connec¬ 
tion 3 means ‘the determination of a thing [previously] 
^ot determined/ i, e., ‘ right cognition 5 (pramd) or ‘right 
motion 5 (pramiti) or ‘result 5 [of perception, inference or 
testimony]. Hereby is explained what is called [else] ‘ a 
^eans of knowledge by which one arrives at an unknown 
thing. 5 — [The clause :] ‘ what is most conducive to right 

cognition, is proof [or rather: means of knowledge] 5 is the 
general definition of pramdna. 

c ‘ How many means of knowledge are there ? 55 To this 
[the author] replies : 

88. There are three different means of know¬ 
ledge; since, if these are established, everything 
can be ascertained, no more are to be established. 

Perception (pratyalcsha), inference (anumdna), and testi¬ 
mony (s'aMa) are the means of knowledge. [To this a 
Mimaipsaka objects :] “ What, are analogy ( upamdna ), self¬ 
evidence ( art/idpatti ), non-existence fyihhdva), proportion 
(saMava), and tradition ( aitihya ) [no means of know¬ 
ledge] ?” With reference to this it is declared [in the 
aphorism] : ‘ Since, if these are established/ etc. [That is to 
say : ] Means of knowledge are assumed in order to determine 
what is cognoscible. Now, since, if [our] three different 
means of knowledge are established, there results [from these] 


1 Tho locative case is dependant on a<,atiwikrith<a as v eil as the gonitivo 

OCWO. 
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the ascertainment of [everything] which is cognoscible [ac¬ 
cording to your opinion] through all [those] means of know¬ 
ledge [enumerated by you], c no more are to be established ’ as 
distinct means of knowledge. For those [means which 
you accept besides] are contained in [our] three means of 
knowledge; [the former] are brought under [our three 
heads] by great teachers in their proper place: [those of 
your additional means] by which a cognition is obtained 
so that this cognition exists when there is a contact between 
the senses and the object, and that this cognition does not 
exist when there is no such contact, 1 —belong to perception, 
etc. 2 3 Therefore only a further nominal distinction is made 
[by you], and hence no means of knowledge are to be 
established in addition [to our three]. 


[The author] gives now the special definitions : 

89. Perception is that cognition which results 
from the connection [with the objects] and repre¬ 
sents their form. 

By [tlie expression] ‘which results from the connection’ 
inference and testimony are excluded. * Which represents 
their form’ means ‘ which represents the form of jars [etc.]’. 
Such [a cognition] is perception. [This definition] includes 
also that perception which distinguishes th details (savi- 
kalpalm). The Buddhists, however-, declare that perception 
is only that [cognition] which does not distinguish the 
details (nirvikalpaka), [and give the following definition:] 
« What is free from combination ijcalpand) and not exposed 
to mistake is called perception. 8 Combination is that ap¬ 
prehension by which [an object] is joined with its name. 


1 Viz. t abh&va and partly upam&na. 

2 Adi means that arthdpatti , sanibhava and partly wpamdna belong to anu* 
riidna, and that ailih\a is either s'abda or no pram&na at ail. 

3 Nyayabindu (edited by P. Peterson in the Bibl. ImL), first chapter, line 3. 
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genus etc. 1 * * * * * And, since there is such [a combination] in the 
case of [a cognition] which distinguishes the details, this 
[hind of cognition] is no perception, [no] means of right 
knowledge.” This is not [correct; for] perception is 
[everything] which is produced by the faultless totality of 
the factors required for the production of an immediate 
cognition. This is of both kinds: not distinguishing and 
distinguishing the details. The clear understanding (sam- 
vid) of name, genus etc., [is not brought about by combi¬ 
nation, as the Buddhists suppose], but arises from memory, 
[and memory is roused] — through the medium of the 
awakening of the impressions [left previously in the internal 
organ]—by the likeness [of a thing perceived now to a thing 
perceived in former times]. Since, therefore, something 
additional accedes [to the nirvikalpaka perception through 
memory], the special name savikalpaka [is given to per¬ 
ception in this case]. And no fault whatever nor a defect 
iu the totality of factors [mentioned above] is occasioned by 
memory. 

[The Buddhist objects:] “ But then, [a perception dis¬ 
tinguishing the details] is no means of right knowledge, 
because it is associated with memory.” [To this we reply :] 
Oh, how cunning ! An accompanying [cause] deprives [ac¬ 
cording to your opinion] a means of right knowledge of 
its power ! Thus it is said: 

“Though the naino [of tho thing wo perceive] is remembored, 
this does not disparage the nature of the perception j for this [vis., 
the name] is unconcorned [in the perception] and unable to veil the 
essence of the thing which bears tho name. That apprehension, too, 
is [universally] considered as perception, by which the thing is after¬ 
wards determined as to its properties, its genus and tho like .” 9 

1 <T. e. with itg odour, extension and other attributes ; ndma-jdtyddi in 

employed in the technical Nyuya-defmitions of savikalpaka and •nirvijcalpaka, 

cf. NyAyakosa under tho latter word. 

^ Tho second verso is quoted aho in tho Saipkliyat-attvakauinudl to Karik4 

27, aud partly, hi a different connection, in ti c Suxjikhynpi'avachariabhikikya 

to aplior. II. 32. 
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Your definition of perception is not [correct], "because 
it does not extend to tbe perceirtion of the Yogins [who are 
able to see things past and future].” To this [tlie author 
replies] : 

90. There is no fault, because the perception 


§L 


of the Yogins is not an external one. 


Our definition refers only to the external perception of 
daily life, but the perception of the Yogin is neither exter¬ 
nal 1 nor belonging to daily life. Therefore the fault of 
being not extensive enough does not [attach to our de¬ 
finition. 

Or, even the x^erception of the Yogin is included in our 
definition ! This other possibility of looking at the subject 
[the authoi'] states [in the following aphorism] : 

91. There is no fault, because he who has at¬ 
tained supernatural power is in connection with 
things being in the state of the cause. 


Since products remain always existent, even that which 
is destroyed, i. c. } dissolved into its cause, exists in tho 
state of the past; likewise, a thing to come exists in its 
cause in the state of the future. Now, the Yogin who has 
attained supernatural power is, by the assistance of the 
merit produced by the Yoga-praxis, in [immediate] con¬ 
nection with primitive Matter and therefore, with all Space, 
all time and [all objects]. Hence the fault of being not 
extensive enough does not [attach to our definition]. 

“ [But] your definition does not apply to the perception 
of the Lord.” To this objection [made by a Naiy&yika or 
Yaiseshika, the author] replies [that the remark is quite 
insignificant], 


* Kim tv (nUaram, a ntahkaruna-mdbrena, Pandit. 
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^2. Because the existence of a Lord cannot be 


If there were a proof for the existence of a Lord, then 
youi seiuple in regard to his perception would be justified. 
Lut such [a proof] does not exist. If [the opponent de- 
e ares : “ The proof [for the Lord’s existence] is [the con~ 
elusion] that the earth, for instance, must have a maker, 
because it is a product/ 5 [then we deny this and ask] : Is 
the [Lord whom you infer] corporeal or not [in your opi¬ 
nion] 9 Both ways he cannot be the maker. [And, besides, 
the argumentation] of the Yaiseshikas by means of tlie 
notion £ product ’ is [only] a seeming one ; [for the existence 
°f a maker is not to be inferred from the existence of a 
product]. This has been explained in a very detailed man¬ 
ner somewhere else. 1 


[The author] states another reason [for his tenet that there 
is no Lord] : 


93. He is not provable, because he cannot be 
cither of the two : bound or liberated. 


Is the [Lord whose existence you assume] bound or 
liberated ? A bound [soul] cannot be the Lord, because of 
its association with merit and demerit; nor can a liberated 
[soul] be the maker, because no perception, no desire to 
act, and no exertion would bo [possible in this case. And 
since every being is either bound or liberated], the existence 
°f a Lord cannot be proved. 

“Then,” [the Vais'eshika objects,] “he may be different 
[from both], i. e., liberated in life-time (iivan-mnkta).” [To 
this we reply : If the Lord were] of such a kind, he would 
be Unparalleled and the only specimen of a species, [in 
■which case there is no basis whatever for argumentation]. 


1 Viz. in the writings of the P6rv’am.inmipe&. 
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[The author] states the same [in the following aphorism]: 


94. Botli ways he could not be the maker of 
real things. 

The explanation of this aphorism has [already] been given 
[in the preceding commentary]. 

“ [If it were] thus, then such scriptural passages as c For 
he is omniscient, the maker of all things 5 would be con¬ 
tradicted. 53 With reference to this [objection the author] 
declares : 

[The existence of] a Lord is inferred by onr adversaries only from 
his being the maker of the creation. On account of [this] declara¬ 
tion the expression ‘ of real things/ [used] here [viz. in aph. 91], 
is to be understood as meaning £ of tho creation/ 

95. [They are] glorifications of the liberated Self 
or of him who lias attained supernatural powers by 
bis devotion. 

‘Of the liberated Self’ means ‘of him whose Self is, in 
a manner, liberated, because he is free from passions and 
the like,’ but not ‘ of him who is liberated [in the highest 
sense],’ since such [a soul] would be unable to resolve upon 
something, to act etc. The glorification of such [a person 
by Scripture] is for the purpose of supporting the ceremonial 
presoi’ipts. ‘ Or of him who has attained supernatural 
powers by his devotion,’ that is to say : The glorification of 
the Togin who has attained supernatural powers, i. e., who 
has acquired the faculty of assuming atomic smallness etc., 
by his devotion, is for the purpose of supporting [and en¬ 
couraging] the [Yoga-] praxis. 

“ [But] non-intellectual [Matter] cannot be productive 
without the superintendence of an intellectual being.” 
Even therefrom the existence of a Lord is not to be inferred, 
as the [aiuhor] says [in the following aphorism] : 
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Some passages in Scripture and tradition, having in view to 
state that tlie liberated Self, i. e., the isolated Self, is what must 
be known, praise that [Self] as tko Lord merely on account of 
its proximity [to Matter] ; while other [passages] praise him who 
has attained supernatural powers by his devotion, i, e a non-eter¬ 
nal Lord, on account of his secondary eternity, etc., in behalf of 
[people’s] attainment to supernatural powers through devotion 
directed to [such a Lord’s] eternity, etc. 

“ Of what kind is the superintendence [of the soul] ?” This 
[the author] declares: 

96o The superintendence is [accepted] on ac¬ 
count of the proximity thereto, as in the case of the 
crystal. 

As, when a crystal in which a body reflects is moved, 
’while the body does not move, there is the misconception 
that the body moves, just so, since the Self reflects in 
Matter, [i. e,, in the internal organ] ( on account of the 
proximity thereto/ the agency, experiencing and superin¬ 
tending of Matter is erroneously ascribed to the Sell*. 
Hence the mistake that the soul be the superintendent. 
And so [it is said in the Bhagavadgit4 3.27] : 

“The works are altogether dono by the constituents of Mattor5 
only he who is beguiled by tko egotizing organ fancies : I am, [i. e., 
niy Self is] the agent-.” 

<c If the soul is not the superintendent, then there would 
fee actions, as eating etc., [also] in the case of a dead body. 
To this [objection the author] replies: 

97. The empirical souls [are the agents], in re¬ 
gard to individual actions, too. 

The empirical soul comprises tlie judging orgau etc., [;. c. 
the egotizing organ and the senses] and is connected with 
the [vital] air; hut the empirical soul is not the [pure] 
Self. Only these empirical souls are the agents, in regard to 
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individual actions, as eating etc., too. For the [pure] Self is 
invariable. 


“ If there is no cognition in the Self, [there is none at 
all] ; how can, [therefore,] an instruction [be given] for the 
sake of any cognition P” With reference to this [objection, 
made by a Naiyayika, 1 the author] declares: 

98. The instruction about the sense of the doc¬ 
trines [is given], because [the internal organ] appre¬ 
hends the right meaning. 

The word * the internal organ’ is to be supplied from the 
following aphorism, or [to be actually joined with this one, 
so that] there is one aphorism ending with the words 
vdkydrthopadeso ’nta/iJcaranasya. This way 2 [we get] the 
following sense : Since the internal organ [in the form of] 
the ‘ great one ’— [and not the Self]—apprehends the right 
meaning, i. e., the actual meaning, the instruction about the 
sense of the doctrines [is given by the teachers]. And from 
the fact that the soul reflects in this [internal organ] results 
the delusion that it be [the soul] which apprehends. 

[The author] elucidates this : 

99. The internal organ is the superintendent, 
because it is enlightened by that; as is the case with 
the iron. 

The internal organ is the superintendent because the reflec¬ 
tion of the soul falls upon the internal organ and, in conse¬ 
quence, [the latter] fancies to be intellectual on account of 

1 The .Naiyuyikas hold that every cognition, perception etc., takes place in 
the Self, through the mediation x>f tho atomic internal senao ( manas ). But 
according to tho Sfiipkliyas, tho Self is not cognitive, but objectless cognition 
oi thinking. Every perception, sensation or individual cognition lakes place 
iu tho internal organ mocliauically and unconsciously, aud is only brought to 
coiiflciou:-uess by the Self. 

3 Tona } i. e., t :am kvurtanena or cfoniUratvenu, Puvglit, 
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being 

o 


enlightened by the intellectual essence of that 
[u..., of the soul]. « As is the case with the iron/ i. e ., as 

tbe magnetic icon, though inactive, attracts by its mere 
proximity. 


[The author] gives now the definition of inference : 

As the iron is made red-hot by a special connection with fire, 
jnst so the internal organ is enlightened by the soul through a spe¬ 
cial connection which is tho canse of the reflection, and therefore 
becomes, in a manuer, intellectual and distinct from [all] other 
non-intellectual things ; as such it is the actual (awpacharila) 
superintendent through its volition otc. This is the sense. 

As, however, tho first creation [which proceeded from primitive 
flatter immediately] took place without a resolution, no actual 
(mnlihya) superintendent was required for that, [but the impulse 
^as given by the association of primitive Matter with Soul, so 
that this association may be regarded as a figurative ( upacharita ) 
superintendent]. Hence it is said in the Kurmapnrana [in tho 
] ast verse of tho 4th Adhy&ya] : 


C< this way the creation by primitive Matter has been briefly 
described by me ; this one took place withoat a resolution. Learn 
now the creation of Brahman ! n 

bmch [scriptural passages], however, as *• That intended M 
(Chhandogya Upanishad 6. 2. 3) are somehow to be explained so that 
[primitive Matter] ivas on the j^int of [changing into] products, 
analogously to [tho use of the desiderativo stems], as for instance: 

The Jpank will fall down, [t. e. t is on tho point of doing so].* 
That is the meaning.* 

100. Inference is the knowledge of the connect¬ 
ed on the part of him who knows the connection. 

Inference is the knowledge of the invariable concomitant 
[ V} j 'paka y i , e., according to the usual Ny&va-example * of 
bre/ which knowledge] proceeds from the knowledge of tho 
^variably concomitated [vyapya, i. c., f of smoke*], on tho 
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knows the inseparableness [of both]. In 
this [definition] are included : the positive [reason, 1 anva- 
yin], 2 * the excluding [reason, vyatirekin ], 8 the [reason] which 
may be stated positively as well as negatively ( anvaya - 
vyatirekin ) 4 * 6 * , [besides, the inference] which is based on some¬ 
thing previously known ( purvavat ), which is based on some¬ 
thing excluded ( s'eshavat ), and which is inductive (sdnaU 
nyato drishta). Moreover, the definitions of [other] teachers 
are contained in that [given here]. And so [it is said] : 

“ What is connected with the thing to be inferred, and what is 
nniversally known as existing in that which is characterized by this 
[invariable concomitance, vydptx], and what does not exist, when 
that does not exist, this is the characteristic sign ( linga ) leading to 
inference (anumdpaka).” 

[The author] gives now the definition of testimony: 

* Connection ' means * invariable concomitance* ; ‘ connected 9 
means ‘ what is possessed of this [invariable concomitance, i. e 
vy&pya] * as woll as * what determines the same, [i. c., the vyd- 
pcileayi 

101. Testimony is the instruction by one trust¬ 
worthy. 




1 Setu = vydpya. 

* F. i. idam vdchyam, vastutvdt ‘ This may be named, because it is a real 
thing.’ In this case vastutva is the vydpya, and v ichyatva is the vydpaka; the 
vydptx would bo : yatra-yabra vastvJvam , tatra-tatra vdchyatvam . 

8 F. i. prithivy anya-dravyebhyo bliinnd, gandhavattvdt ‘Earth is something 
distinct from all other things, because it is possessed of smell/ In this case 
gandhavattva is the vyd-pya, by which earth is separated from everything that 
is not earth ; anya-dravyebhyo bhedu is the vydpaka . 

4 F. i. dhdmo vahni-jndnasya hetuh ‘Smoke is the reason why an invisible 

fire is known to exist/ This may be expressed positively as well 3 nega¬ 
tively : yatra-yabra dhdmah, tatra-tatra vahnih and yatra-yatru vahny bhdvah, 
tatra-tatra dhdmdbhdvah. 

6 Tasya vydptih, sa vydy/i^ir&pakab, (i . e., vydpakah ); yasmin vydptir 

vartate, tad ti ,4pyum, Fantfit. Mahadeva declares both to be pratibaddha, 

while Aniraddha regards only the vydpaka as such. 
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estimony is the instruction by one trustworthy, but it 
is not [necessarily] something made by a trustworthy [per¬ 
son], because the Yeda is not the work of a person. And 
this fact we shall state in aphorism [46] of the fifth book : 
“ They are not the work of a person . S'abda (‘ testi¬ 
mony 5 ) is used [here] in the sense of the cause [of know¬ 
ledge, that is to say: it denotes the last of the three means 
thereof], but s'abda is [also employed in the sense of] the 
fruit, i, e., [of] the knowledge produced by s'abda, 1 since the 
effect may be figuratively denoted by [the word which 
expresses] the cause. 

The tenets of the Buddhists, etc., [i. c., of the Jain as and 
Ch&rv&kas] are not true, because they contradict the Yeda, 
and, therefore, they are [only] seeming [testimony]. 

Ci Your doctrine has been laid down for the sake of dis¬ 
criminating between primitive Matter and Soul; but there 
is no means by which the existence of these two may be 
established.” To this [objection raised by a Ch&rvaka, the 
author] replies: 

102. Both are established by a means of know¬ 
ledge ; [hence] there is the instruction about them. 

Primitive Matter and Soul are established, i. e ,, [their 
existence is] known by a means of knowledge to be described 
[presently] ; hence the instruction for the sake of discri¬ 
minating between them is justified. 

“Of what kind is this means of knowledgeP” With 
regard to this [question the author] says : 

103. Both are established by induction. 

Since primitive Matter is invisible, [we must infer as 
follows:] 


In which case, however, it is hot ter to say ttbdavx (jndnam). 
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Wliat is a product, is possessed of the qualities of tlie 
cause, [i. e., the peculiarity of the product is conditionate by 
the qualities of the cause] ; l 

2. and the product [in question, viz,, the whole empirical 
world] has the nature of the three constituents. 

3. Hence follows, by means of an inductive inference, 3 
the existence of primitive Matter [being the totality of the 
constituents]. 

Since the Self is likewise invisible, its existence is [to be] 
established [by the following inductive inference]: 

1. Whatever] is combined, is for the sake of some other; 

2. hence there must be something uncombined which is 
the ‘ other ’ [with regard to the whole material world that 
consists of combinations ; and this is the Self]. 

Thus [the author] will declare [himself in I. 140 :] “Be¬ 
cause the combined is for the sake of some other.” 

“ [But,] as Matter is eternal and active by nature [in the 
service of Soul] ; there should be always some experience, 
and, therefore, no liberation.” To this [objection the 
author] replies: 

104. Experience ends with thought. 

* Thought* means the Self. Experience ends with the 
discrimination of that [from Matter]. As prior non-exis¬ 
tence, though beginningless, perishes [when the thing pre¬ 
viously non-existent comes into existence], so the creative¬ 
ness of eternal Matter ceases with [the attainment to] 
discriminative knowledge. Here [somebody objects :] “ This 
holds good [only] in the case of non-existence, but not with 
regard to something existent.” [To this we reply:] No! 
Non-existence is not a necessary condition for the [cessation 



1 Cf. Vijnunabhikshu's commentary on I. 62 : kdraiyi-guna-kramet}ct kdrya- 
gunotpafteh. 

9 tidmdnycna** 6&mdnyato driikfenb 'num&nena* 
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. some thing eternal], because we know that posterior non¬ 
existence uoes not [cease]. But if [you say:] “This will 

e 1 0 S u Hted by [facts] as seen,” [we answer :] This is so in 
onr case, too. 

If Matter is active and Soul experiencing, then it would 

e the case that the one experiences [the results] of the 

woik done by the other.” To this [objection the author] 
replies: J 

105. Even another than the agent may enjoy 
the result, as in the case of food. 

As the cook prepares the food etc., and [another] who has 
not prepared it, viz., the master, enjoys the result, so it is 
‘dso in our case. “ But the master may be [regarded as] the 
maker, because [the action] is done for him, [just as the 
v j n g is regarded as conqueror, while the soldiers fight for 
kim. To this wo reply: Quite right!] Also in the case in 
question the creativeness of Matter is intended for the Self. 

Having propounded this customary doctrine, [the author] 
states now his own : 


106. Or, since this follows from non-discrimina¬ 
tion, there is the [wrong] notion that the fruit 
belongs to [the soul which is erroneously regarded 
ns] the agent. 

1'he soul is neither agent nor experiencer; but the delu- 
uon that [the soul] be the agent results from the fact that 
[the real agent, viz.,] the * great principle * is reflected in it . 
P r > ••• from non-discrimination' means ‘from the incapa- 
c, ty of discriminating between Matter and Soul.’ ‘ Since 
this follows ’ means ‘ since the delusion that the enjo*, ment 
°I the fruit belongs to [the soul which is misconceived 
as ] the agent follows [therefrom].' 
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[The author] states now the opposite of this [miscon¬ 
ception] : 


Or [the aphorism may be explained in the following manner 1 ] : 
From non-discrimination follows [the delusion] that Soul be the 
agent; therefrom results the [wrong] notion that the fruit be¬ 
longs to Soul as to the agent, in accordance with [the maxim] 
‘ the experience! 1 is the same as the agent.’ 


107. Nor [do] both, when the truth is seen. 

When the truth is known by discrimination, both [do] not 
[belong to Soul], neither agency nor experiencing. 

Having described the means of knowledge, [the author] 
states now the rule regarding the objects of knowledge : 


108. [A thing may be] an object or not an 
object, according as the senses fail on account of 

excessive distance, etc., or apply [to the thing]. 

[A thing] is an object, when the senses apply to it, i. e, 9 
are in connection with it, [but it is] not an object, when 
the senses fail, i. e., are not in connection with it. This 
want of connection results from the inadequacy [of the 
senses] on account of excessive distance, etc. 2 In consequence 
of excessive distance, a bird [flying] in the sky is not per¬ 
ceived ; in consequence of great proximity, the collyrium ap¬ 
plied to the eye-[lashes is not]; in consequence of inter¬ 
position of objects, a thing located on the other side of a 
wall [is not]; in consequence of inattention, a person 
affected by grief, etc., does not perceive a thing placed at his 
side; in consequence of its subtilty, a minute particle [is not 
perceived]; in consequence of being overpowered, [/. i.] by 
the sound of a drum, the sound of a conch [is not], etc. 


i Differently from Viju&nabhiksWa explanation previously copied by MaldU 
deva. The following interpretation has been obviously borrowed from 
Aniraddha’s commentary. 

* Cf. SdmkhyakArikd 7 . 
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“Tor -what reason is primitive Matter imperceptible? J 
To this [the author] replies : 


‘ Applying ’ means connection ; 4 failing ’ means want of it. 

- 09. On account of subtilty it is imperceptible. 

Subtilty 5 means the being difficult to conceive, but not 
the being of atomic extension; because primitive Matter is 

omnipresent. 


u How, then, is [the existence of] primitive Matter ascer¬ 
tained ? ” To this [objection, made by a Vaiseshika, the 
author] replies : 


i 10. Because it is apprehended by the behold¬ 
ing of [its] products. 

As [the Vaisesliikas] gather [the existence of] the atoms 
from the beholding of jars [and the like], so we apprehend 
primitive matter by tlie beholding of the products which have 
tiie nature of the three constituents. 


Some [the Yedantists] teach that Brahman is the cause of 
the world; others [the Vaisesliikas and Naiydyikas], that 
the atoms are its cause; [and our] ancient teachers say that 
primitive Matter is its cause. With reference to this[diver¬ 
sity of opinions the author] brings forward a doubt: 

Because [the existence of] it is proved by the beholding of [its] 
products, viz., of tho 4 great one * and of the other [material princi¬ 
ples]. 

t: But some teach that Brahman is the canse of the world; 
others, that the atoms are; how, then, can primitive Matter be 
proved [to bo tho cause] ? ” This doubt [the author] ponders [in 
following aphorism] : 

111. If [somebody objects :] “ It is not estab¬ 

lished, because of the contradiction of [other teach¬ 
ers,]”- 
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. ‘ It is not established ’ means: [the existence of J primitive 

Matter is not established. 

[The author] states his doctrine : 

‘ It,' i. c., primitive Matter. 

[The author] who is of the opinion that there is no fault what¬ 
ever in inferring the cause from the product, confutes [this objec¬ 
tion] : 

112. Still, the establishing of the other by the 
beholding of the one is not to be denied. 

If my opinion were disproved simply by the contradiction 
of the opponents, there is [my] contradiction against the 
opinion of the adversaries, too; how could, therefore, that be 
established? If an opinion is proved by the inseparableness 
of the cognition of the invariable concomitant from the cog¬ 
nition of the invariably concomitated, then this holds good 
with my [tenet], too; hence my inference from the products 
[in aphorism 110] is not to be denied. 

“ Granted that the cause is [to be inferred] from the pro¬ 
ducts ; [but] how [can you prove] that this [cause] is pri¬ 
mitive Matter ? ” To this [the author] replies: 

[The author] states now the reason for primitive Matter’s being 
[this] cause: 

118. Because [else] there would be an incompa¬ 
tibility with the threefold. 

‘The threefold’ means the constituents, i. e., Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas. [If there were any other first cause than 
primitive Matter which we declare to be the aggregate of 
these then] there would be au incompatibility with these, i. e., 
the world should be void of [the nature of] these [three con¬ 
stituents] , and it is seen not to he so. 

“Does the product arise as something which [always] 
existed, or [is it brought forth] as something which did not 
exist [previously] ? ” This doubt [the author] removes: 
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Thero would be an incompatibility with the joyful, painful and 
apathetic nature which is observed in the world, if Brahman [or] 
the atoms were its cause. 


[fhe author] states now that the products are already existent, 
before they arise: 

114. Something unreal, as a man’s liorn, does 
not arise. 

[ V> ith reference to this a follower of the Yaiseshika and 
A T .\aya systems sets forth an objection:] “A man’s horn 
and the like is absolutely unreal, 1 ether and the like [i. e. 
Space, Time and the Self] is absolutely real, jars and the 
like are real as well as unreal; how, therefore, can you 
bring [such things] on the same level with a man’s horn?” 
[To this we reply:] This is not [right; for] jars and the 
like are unreal [in your opinion] at the time of their prior 
non-existence, a man’s horn and the like is always unreal; 
what difference, therefore, can there be between the two 
[according to your theory] ? If [you say:] “ The difference 
18 the fact that the production of jars etc. is seen,” [then 
We reply:] This very [question, how it is that jars arise and 
a man’s horn does not] is what we are deliberating, and 
[you give us] this very [question] as answer ! How clever! 

[The author] states the reason, why. products are existent 
[at any time]: 

115, Because there must be some material cause 
[for every product]. 

[That is to say:] Because there is a connection of the 
product with the cause. And a connection is only [possible] 
between two existing things, [but not between two tilings 
°f which one exists, while the other does not; hence the 
product must be somehow existent before the manifesta- 

1 Asad'ekdsvabhdvu-^yusyaikaA tvabhi.'Q ’ua: \n asti l = atan-Mdtra-xvalt/iiivu, 


9 
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tion ’l else > C evcr y] product might arise always and every- 
where. 

[The author] says the same [in the following aphorism]: 

116. Because everything is not produced every¬ 
where and always. 


[This is ] clear. 

“But, though there is no distinction in the character of 
the material cause [i. e. though all material causes are alike 
as far as they give rise to some product non-existent before 
the time of production], still the [cause] produces only that 
which it is competent [to produce]; for the thread is not the 
cause of the jar. Why, [therefore, do you say that, according 
to our opinion,] everything might be produced ?’ J To this 
[objection, made by the Vaiseshika, the author] replies .- 

‘Because everything is not produced’; supply: f or we see in 
daily life that everything does not arise. 


117. Because [only] the competent produces the 
possible. 


[lour remark that the cause produces only that which it 
is competent to produce, is quite right. But let me ask, 
with reference to this fact:] Does the competence of the 
‘ competent ’ [cause] stand in relation to the ‘ possible * 
[product which arises from it], or not? If you admit the 
former, you must ascribe existence to the ‘ possible' [product 
before its production]; if you accept the latter, [the possibi¬ 
lity of] the arising of a jar from the thread remains unaltered. 

[The author] states another reason [for his theory] : 

118. And because [the product] is the cause. 

Because the product and the cause are the same. Though 
[t he causal thi ng]! changes into the form of the jar, it does 

* Supply paddrthah, 
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which one is real [i. e. the cause] and the other [aecord- 
to the opponent’s opinion] unreal [ i . e. the product] 
cannot be the same. 


[Objection:] “If both are the same, one might fetch 
^ater by means of a lump of clay also.” [Reply:] It would 
l>e so, if an absolute identity existed [between cause and 
product]; but there is no fault whatever in the theory that 
diveisity as well as identity exists [between them]. 

And so it is said : 


If [the products] were unreal [before their production], their 
connection with the causes, which possess reality, would not he [possi¬ 
ble]. And for him who accepts that [the product] arises unconnected 
L'vith the causo], there is no rnlo [that a special product must corno 
from a special cause]."! 

“Reality does not fall to the non-existent, nor does nn-roalily 
to the existent; this state of these both is known to those who 
see the truth.” (Bhagavadgittl 2. 16.) 


[The opponent] makes a [fresh] objection: 

Because the product has the nature of the cause; this is the 
sense. The cause and tho product being identical, it is quite impos¬ 
sible that the cause be existent, but the product non-existent [at 
ail y time]. The proofs for the identity of the product with tho 
cause have been taught in the Tattvakaumudi [to Kfirika 9]. 

110, “ If it were tlie connection of a reality with 

a reality, you could not speak [as you use to do].” 

If production were the connection of a reality, L e. of 
an already existing product, with [another] reality, L c. with 
tho cause, 1 2 then such expressions as * the jar will be, drisc.6, 
has been destroyed * would be out of place.” 

1 This verse is also quoted, as au utterance of tho Sdmkhynvriddh:i;<, in tho 
^^qikbyatattvakaumudi to Kftriktl 9, with the vana lectio—asuttve noati. 

2 Nyaya works often exhibit tho locative, instead of the matrn mental cnee, 
* n c °£ L ‘tructions of this kind. 
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[With reference to this objection, the author] states nis 


doctrine: 

If [the opponent maintains], that [the word] ‘production could 
not bo employed, in case the reality of the product were quite the 
sarno even before the ‘ production,’ as we use to speak only of the 
production of something non-existent [until then,—the author] 
disposes of [this view in the following aphorism] : 

120. No, the employment and non-employment 
of such expressions depend on the manifestation. 

As the whiteness of a white cloth [which has become] 
dirty is manifested by the washing or [by the application 
of drugs], so the jar is manifested by the operation of the 
potter, and is hidden by a stroke with the hammer. Like¬ 
wise, we observe that the oil is manifested at the sesamum- 
seeds by pressure, the milk at the cow by milking, the grains 
at the corn-stalks by threshing, etc. Therefore, the differ¬ 
ences in the employment of words as well as in the practical 
use depend on the manifestation. 1 

“[Granted that] production depends on manifestation; 
[but] whereon does destruction depend?” To this [the 
author] replies : 

121. Destruction is dissolution into the cause. 

By a strobe with the hammer the dissolution of a jar 
into its cause [viz. into its constituent, parts, is effected] ; 
thereon depends its destruction, and thereby the differences 
[in the employment] of words and in the practical use [may 
be occasioned as well as by the manifestation]. 

[Objection;] “If [destruction were only] dissolution 
[into the cause], a resurrection might be seen, and this is 

J For instance : if the jar is not manifested, wo speak of cliy; but if it is 
manifested, we call it a jar (fabda-praynga-bhcO.uu); we cannot fetch water 
with it iti the former caso, but in the latter (artha-lcriy&.bhedau). 
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GO 


riw-/ - UOt Seen ' ; [ R eplyO It is not seen by the fools, 
tbrl i • * S SeGU by ^ be intelligent. For example, when 
eartl ^ destro y e <h ifc cba nges into the form of earth, the 
into !r LangeS int ° tbe ^ orm of a c °tton tree, and this changes 
tbii)g s ^^im °i dower, fruit and thread. So it is with all 

Wei ,J^°' v ’3 is [your] manifestation real or unreal? If it 
then tl ^ e ‘ y a ^ wa y s ex istent according to your theory], 
unreal pi ' oducts ou » ht instantly to be perceived ; if it were 

WoulV' f 70UV d ° cfcvine oi l tbe [eternal reality of the products 

theoi-ii Set aSiJe ‘ *- And if you tr ^ to maintain your 
one } ^ Say ! ng that ^ there is another manifestation of this 
in * ' ' ! K '. agadu ’ another of that one, then we have a regressus 

tl J nJ '™ itum -” To this [fresh objection of the Yaiseshika 
tUe Author] replies: 

Uecause they follow one another contm- 
as seed and sprout. 

there bo a thousand manifestations, still there is no 
, . l . U ^ {because [the manifestations] have no beginning, as 

. l ° ’ntinuoas succession of] seed and sprout [is without 
a beginning], 

[Ibe author] states another argument: 


l2o. Or, there is as little fault [in our theory of 
Manifestation] as in [your theory of] production.. 

Is [your] production Pl'Od uc J ; or not? If it is produced, 
j 6 bav e ti regressus in infinitum [as well], because there 
must be al’so a production of this p ai)( j 60 on]. If'it is 
b °t produced, [then let us ask :] Is this iiw. Ct i J( cau se 0 f 
lbs unreality, or because of its eternity? If ti^y.ise <o£ ita 
^reality, there is xitrvcr any production at a] , hence* ft 
fjr >ulcl never b e perceived. If, on the other hand, [y on 
^ ee lare tha'c production is not produced] because of i(- 8 


J 

s 
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eternity, there would be always the production of [all] 
products. 

[Objection:] “ But as production itself is production, to 
what purpose do you invent another production 9” [Reply.:] 
Then it is the same with us: as manifestation, too, is mani¬ 
festation, to what purpose do you invent another mrmifesta- 
tion? Your doctrine on this point [i. e. on production] is 
also ours [with regard to manifestation]. 

[The author] states [now] the properties which t he pro¬ 
ducts of primitive Matter have in common with each tether: 

124. [They are] caused, inconstant, moving, 
multitudinous, dependent, mergent. 

‘ Caused 5 means : Laving a cause, ‘ inconstantperis hable, 
< moving 5 : leaving a body assumed [formerly. But this is 
the sense of ‘moving 5 only as far as the internal organs and 
the senses are concerned ; for it is known to everybody how] 
earth, bodies, etc. [ i . e. the other elements besides earth] move. 
( Multitudinous 9 [are the products of primitive Matter] on 
account of the distinction of souls ; [for each soul requires 
a separate internal organ, separate senses and a separate 
bodv]. ‘Dependent/ i e. on its cause; ‘mergence/ i. e ., 
dissolving into its caus£. 

“If there are [onlyjl twenty-five' principles, fas you 
Sdmkhyas teach,] do [our qualities] cognition, pleasure etc., 
or four categories] generality and actions not exist? If 
you say so, you abandon what is taught by experience.” 
To this [objection of the Va^^kika the author] replies: 

i Th«i discrete [princ^P^ 09 ] * s to be supplied in ihbi [aphorism], 
as the * 9 bjeefc of- which the being caused and the other [qualities] 
arc predic od. 

125. Either because the qualities, generality and 
the - oilier [categories of the Vais'eshikas] are directly 
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entical [witli our principles], they are established in 
them, or, because they are implied in the term ‘ pri¬ 
mitive Matter.’ 


The qualities, generality and the other [categories of the 
Vaiseshikas] are directly, i. c., in their very nature, identical 
with [our] twenty-four [material] principles, because the 
definitions of these apply [also to them]. ‘They are estab¬ 
lished in them,’ i. e., they are established, because they are 
contained in them . 1 

The word ‘or’ intimates another possible explanation. 
‘ Or, because they are implied in the term primitive Matter,’ 

e., the qualities and the other [categories of the Vaise- 
shikas] are established [by us], because the qualities etc. 
are mediately products of primitive Matter, and as such are 
implied in the term primitive Matter, since product and 
cause are identical. But it is not on account of non-existence 
that [the categories of the Yaiseshikas] are not [expressly] 
mentioned [by us]. 

[The author] states [now] the properties which are com¬ 
mon to primitive Matter and to its products: 

The word ‘ or ’ means ‘ and ’ [in this aphorism], 

126. Both consist of the three constituents, are 
non-intellectual etc. 

What consists of the three constituents, is non-intellectual 
[as such]. By the word ‘ etc.’ is meant that [both] are for 
the sake of another. ‘Both,’ i. e., the products and the 
cause. 


1 To explaiu this in detail: tlie dravyAni of the Vaiseshikas (with tho 
exception of Atman and wemas) are contained in tho rth&Un-btuMni ; tho gunfit 
and ’harmOyi are dravyAn&m star'>pain; the <?(■■ mdnyam is drav\,\ ■guya-'ka - ma udm 
svarUpam; the vifyshafr is contained in sativa, rajas and tamas; tho samavdyah 
** not acknowledged (V. 99). 
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[The author] says [now] by what properties the three 
constituents which form the parts of primitive Matter differ 
from each other: 


127. The constituents differ from each other by- 
pleasure, displeasure, dejectedness, etc. 

‘Pleasure’ is joy. By the word ‘etc.’ is meant [in the 
first case], tliat Sattva Las [besides pleasure] the properties 
of lightness and illumination.—‘Displeasure’ is pain. By 
the word ‘etc.’ is meant [in the second case], that Rajas is 
[not only painful, but also] inciting and unsteady.—‘Dejec¬ 
tedness’ is apathy. By the word ‘etc.’ is meant [in the 
third case], that Tamas [which causes dejectedness] is heavy 
and covering [besides]. 

Telling the differences of these [constituents, the author] 
states their common properties, [too], at this opportunity: 

128. Through the properties of lightness etc. 
the constituents agree with, and differ from each 
other. 

Through lightness, unsteadiness and heaviness: hereby 
the differences are taught. By the word ‘ etc.,’ [however, 
not only the notions unsteadiness and heaviness, but also] 
the common properties [of the constituents] are intimated [in 
our aphorism]; and these are the being for the sake of the 
souls, and the having the habit of overpowering each other, 
of modifying each other, and of consorting with each other. 1 

In [aphorism 124] which begins ‘[They are] caused,’ it 
is taught that the ‘ great one ’ and the following [principles] 
are products. [Now the author] gives the proof thereof: 

.In this manner lie [ i. e., Vijiitlnabliikshu] has explained [our 

aphorism], but another [commentator, i. e., Aniruddha] says: 


1 Of, Suijikhyalattvakauiuudi to K&rika 12. 
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constituents] differ by the properties of lightness etc., but 
they agree in having the habit of overpowering each other, of 
modifying each other, and of consorting with each other. 

[The author] gives [now] the proof [of the tenet] that the 
‘great one * and the following [principles] are products : 


129. Since they are different from both, the 
‘great one’ and the following principles are pro¬ 
ducts, as jars and the like. 

Since they are different from the two eternal [things], 
primitive Matter and Soul. The rest is clear. 


[The author] states another reason: 

130. Because of [their] measure. 

Because they are limited, [while primitive Matter and Soul 
are all-pervading]. 

[The author] gives a further argument: 

131. Because of their coherency. 

Because they are perfectly connected with primitive Matter, 

c., because the qualities of primitive Matter are seen in all 
tilings. 

[The author] states the same [in other words]: 

132. And, finally, because of the power. 

Since a product operates [only] through the power of the 
cause, the ■*great one 5 and the fbllowing [principles] give 
rise to their products [only] when primitive Matter fills 
[them with the power of doing so], as they are weab [by 
themselves]. Otherwise, they would always produce their 
products, because it is their nature to operate. 

[The author] argues [now] from tlie negative sidb: 

133. If they were not such, they would he pri¬ 
mitive Matter or Soul. 

10 
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There is tlie alternative: either product or non-product. 
If the ‘great one 5 and the following [principles] were not 
products, they would belong to primitive Matter or Soul 
[which are the only two non-products], 

“[But] the ‘ great one 5 and the following [principles] 
may not fall under the [said] alternative. 55 To this [objec¬ 
tion the author] replies: 


134 If they were distinct from these two, they 
v mid be void. 

If the ‘ great one 5 and the following [principles] were 
distinct ‘from these two, 5 i, e from the products as well 
as from the non-products, they would have the nature of 
the void, i . e of a non-entity. 

“ Why shall it be on account of their being products that 
the ‘great one 5 and the following [principles] are a charac¬ 
teristic sign [of the existence] of primitive Matter? They 
may be such a sign merely because of their inseparability 
[from it]. 55 To this [the author] replies : 

135. The cause is inferred from the product be¬ 
cause of the association with it. 


It is so [as you say, in such cases] ■where the nature of the 
cause is not seen in the [product or] effect, as, for instance, 
when we infer the swelling of the sea from the rising of the 
moon. But, in our case, the cause is inferred from the 
product, because we see the nature of primitive Matter 1 in 
the ‘great one 5 and in the following [principles]. ‘ Because 
of the association with it 5 means [what we have just stated 
as the basis of the inference]: because we see the nature of 


1 /. e. the variability, the being for the Bake of the sou], the properties of 
fiaitva, Kajas and Tauias, etc. 
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primitive Matter in the* great one 5 and in the following 
[principles], 

“ Under these circumstances, the * great 5 principle [itself] 
may simply be the cause of the world. Wherefore [do you 
assume] primitive Matter?’ 5 To this [the author] replies: 

A cause is inferred only from the being characterized by the 
products [or effects], but not from the being* quite unconcerned 
[in them], as is held by our opponents, too. This is the meaning. 

136. The undeveloped [is inferred] from the mer- 
gent which has the nature of the three constituents. 

Primitive Matter is to be inferred from the mergent—so 
called, because it dissolves—, i. e., from the * great’ principle 
which has the nature of the three constituents. And that 
the ‘great’ principle, i. e., [the organ of] determination, is 
discrete and perishable, we know by perception. From this 
we infer [a cause] into which it dissolves. 

“Still, some other thing may be this cause; wherefore 
shall it be primitive Matter?” With reference to this [the 
author] declares : 

137. Since its existence follows from its pro¬ 
ducts, it cannot be denied. 

Is the cause of this [universe] a product or not a product? 
If [you say:] a product, then the cause of it would also be 
the same, and so we have a regressus in infinitum . [But] if 
[you say: it is] the primordial product, then [we call this 
c cause/ but not * product/ and] this very thing is our [pri¬ 
mitive Matter].—Since the existence of primitive Matter 
follows from its products, i. e. : from the products of primitive 
Matter, it cannot be denied. 

“ Granted the existence of primitive Matter, but the exis¬ 
tence of Soul cannot be established; for it has no product, 
[while primitive Matter has]/ 5 To this [objection the author] 
replies: 
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138. Since there is no dispute about the notion 
as such, just as [the existence of] merit [is not doubt¬ 
ed by any one, the relation aforesaid] is not the proof 
of it. 


There is, to be sure, no dispute about there being a Self 
as such; for the dispute is [only] about its peculiarities, 
•whether it be multitudinous or one, 1 2 omnipi-esent or not 
omnipresent,* etc. Just as [the existence of] merit is not 
disputed in any system whatever; the opinions disagree 
[only] as to the peculiarities of merit.—* [The relation afore¬ 
said] is not the proof of it [i. e. of the Self’s existence] ’ 
means: the relation of cause and product is not the proof in 
our case. [The author] intends to say [hereby]: I shall 
allege another proof. 

“ The Selfs are simply the bodies, senses and [internal 
organs]; what is the use of inventing something else?” 
To this [objection the author] replies : 

Nobody disputes the experience!', i. e., the thing which forms 
the subject. Therefore proofs are required only for the sake of 
establishing the distinction of Soul from the body etc., the eternity 
and the other [peculiarities of Soul; but no proof is necessary] 
for the sake of establishing its mero existence, because this is 
considered as settled by all teachers, [even] by infidels. 


130. Soul is distinct from tbe body, etc. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] states the reason thereof: 


1 The latter is only accepted by tlie AdvaitavAdins, while the former is 
held by the followers of the Ramkhya, yoga, Mimam -A, Ny&ya and Vai'eshika 
systems as well as by those Vedautiets who are not Advaiiavadins. 

2 Tho omnipresence of Soul is maintained in the S&ipkhya, Yoga, Mimarpsa, 
Sy/iya and Vai'cshika systems, and by the Advaiiavadins ; it is denied by tho 
other Yedantists, by the Jainas and somo heretics besides. ' 
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140. Because the combined is for the sake of 
some other. 


That which is combined is for the sake of some other 
thing which is not combined ; if it were [again] for the sake of 
some other combined thing, we would , have a regressus in 
infinitum . And combination is, by means of the mutual 
mixture of the constituents, the cause [of the existence] of 
the products. Or combination is, [in the secular mode of 
speaking,] the hardening of fluids.—This [combination], 
now, exists [already] latently in primitive Matter and [in 
the internal organs and in the senses], because else we could 
not observe combination in their [gross material] products. 

[The author] explains the same: 

141. Because there is the reverse of the three 
constituents, etc. 

Because there is the reverse of the three constituents, etc. 
in Soul, i. e ., because [the nature of] these is not observed 
[in it]. By the word 1 etc.’ [is meant]: because the other 
properties of Matter, too, are not observed [in it]. 

[The author] mentions another reason: 

By the word ‘ etc.’ the non-intellectual nature and the other 
[qualities of Matter] are intended. 

142. And because of the superintendence. 

For the superintendent is [necessarily] intellectual, and 
Matter is non-intellectual. This is the sense. 

[The author] gives a further argument: 

And because [Soul] is the superintendent; this is the sense. 
Being the superintendent means being the cause of a change 
hy means of a special connection; and a connection takes place 
only between two different things, [whence follows the difference 
between Soul and Matter]. This is the meaning. 
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Because it is the experience!’. 


That which is experienced is Matter, the experience!' is 
Soul. Although the Self is not the experiencer [in reality 1 
on account of its invariableness, still this is said, because 
the reflection of the internal organ falls on it. 

“ Efforts are made for the sake of liberation. Is this done 
for [the liberation of] the Self or [of] Matter ?” To this 
[question the author] replies: 


144. Because the efforts are for the sake of 
isolation. 


Since the three constituents are the essential nature of 
Mattel*, this essential nature cannot depart [fx-om it], and 
[besides, this is out of the question], because [Matter] would 
be uneternal. [Liberation of Matter from the three con¬ 
stituents is, therefore, impossible.] Isolation of that [alone] 
can take place, with regard to which the constituents have 
the character of Upadhis; and this is the Self. 

“What is the nature of this?” To this [question the 
authoi’] implies: 

145. Light [i. e., intellect], because the non¬ 
intellectual and light do not belong together. 

It is well known that the non-intellectual is not light. If 
the Self, too, were non-intellectual, another light ought to 
exist for it, also ; and, for the sake of simplicity, let the Self 
have the nature of light, [i. e., let the Self be nothing but 
light]. And Scripture [teaches the same, Brihad&ranyaka 
Upanishad 2. 4. 14]: “ By what means shall he know him 
by whom he knows all this ? By what means, forsooth, shall 
he know the knower ?” 

“Let the Self be non-intellectual, too, [in its essence] and 
have intellect as an attribute; by means of this [attribute] 
it manifests the world, but it has not intellect as its essential 



nature.” To this [objection, raised by a Vaiseshika ora 
Naiyayika, the author] replies : 


14b. Since it is void of qualities, it has not in¬ 
tellect as an attribute. 

If the Self were connected with attributes, it would be 
changeable, and hence no liberation would be [possible]. 

[Ihe author] declares now that Scripture contradicts 
this [opinion of the opponent]: 

[Soul] has not intellect, i. e., light, as an attribute, but is light. 
Why? ‘since it is void of qualities,’ i. e., because it does°not 
possess any qualities. The wishes, however, and other [attributes] 
which we observe, belong to the internal organ alone. This is the 
meaning. 

147. What is established by Scripture is not to 

be denied. [This must be said], because [Scripture] 
would be confuted by such perceptions. 1 

Scripture teaches: “For nothing adheres to this soul” 
(Brikaclctiu,^ *a.ka Upanishad 4. 3. 1C), etc. Such [passages] 
would be confuted, L‘[ t h e 60U i] were connected with quali- 

[The author] mentions another argument against, fine 
opponent’s view]: 

Supply : the freedom [of the soul] from qualities, etc. [i. o its 
unchangeableness and intellectual nature] are [therefore! well 
founded. J 

148. It would not be witness at [the time of] 
profound sleep, etc. 

If the Self were non-intellectual, it would not be witness, 

1 As th09e of the Yaifeshikas amt Naiytiyikas are who erroneously .... 
4^alifcieB in tlie soul. 
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^ e ., knower, at [the time of] profound sleep, etc. And this 
is not the case [t. e., the Self is witness then], because [the 
feeling] 6 1 slept well * manifests itself. By the word ‘etc/ 
the sleep during which dreams appear is meant. 

The Vedantists hold that there is only one Self. And thus 
[it is said] : 


‘‘For the Self is eternal, omnipresent, unchangeable and blameless ; 
though being one, it is made multitudinous by the power, by May ft, 
[but] not essentially,”! 

With reference to this [the author] declares : 

Some say that [only] one Self is [to be accepted] for tho sake 
of simplicity. [Tho author] refutes this opinion: 


149. The plurality of souls follows from the 
diversity of birth, etc. 

If there were [only] one Self, then all ought to be born, 
when one is born. 

[The author] ponders the view of the [Yedantistic] op¬ 
ponent : 

Birth is the association [of tho Self] with an aggregate, consTrA 
ing of a new body, [new] senses and [a n^w internal organ] ; death 
is the separation from this [aggregate]. Because of the diversity, 
Slated in Scripture, of hvitJzi tmd death, of joy and pain, of bondage 
and liberation, 'bhere are many souls. The diversity of birth [is 
mentioned in the following scriptural passage : “ One is bom in a] 
good [oxistence] in consequence of good [deeds, in a] bad [exis¬ 
tence] in consequenee of bad [deeds,” cf. Byihad&ranyaka Upauishad 
4. 4. 5; o. 2. 13], the diversity of bondage and liberation [in the 
following]: 

“ Those who know this become immortal j but the others suffer 
pain.” (Bfibad&ranyaka Up. 4. 4. 14 j S'vet&svatara Up. 3. 10). 


1 This verse occurs in the Lingapurana, as is seen from the introduction 
of S'unkara’B commentary to the SVetaSvatara Upauishad. 
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150. “[The Self], though one, becomes many, 
as there is a difference of Upadkis, just as Space [is 
diversified] by jars and the like.” 


il As there is [really only] one Space, [and, nevertheless,] 
on account of the difference of the Up&dhis, as jars and the 
like, when a jar has perished, people use to say: ‘The jar’s 
space has perished,’—just so, also on the theory of there 
being [only] one Self, because of the difference of corporeal 
determination, when this [corporeal determination] has 
perished, it is nothing but a familiar saying * The Self has 
perished.’ Otherwise, [i. e. 9 if birth and death were not 
dependent on the Up&dhis,] how could there be, even on the 
theory of there being many Selfs, a diversity of birth and 
death, 8ince the Self is [considered as] eternal [by the adher¬ 
ents to this theory also]?” 

[The author] gives his decision : 

“Then let [the Self], if characterized by an Upadhi, be some¬ 
thing distinct.” With reference to this [remark of the Yedantist 
the author] declares : l 


151. [According to your opinion] the Upadhi is 
different, but not its owner [«. e., the Self]. 

[You say that only] the Upftdlii is different; but tlie 
familiar idea of the perishing of the one [t. e., of the Self] 
cannot be [dependent, as you maintain,] on the perishing 
of the other [i. e., of the'body, simply, if there were not a 
diversity of Selfs], because an illegitimate extension [of the 
notion ‘perishing' would he the inevitable consequence]. 
And in the theory of there being [only] one Self, some attri¬ 
butes which are contradictory to each other are evidently 
ascribed [to this]; for one and the same cannot be bound 


11 


1 Of. VijflAnabWkshn’s commentary. 
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and liberated [at the same time]. But [in the illustration, 
used by the Vedantists, the matter is quite different; for] 
the [simultaneous] connection and non-connection of Space 
with smoke or [jars] are not contradictory, because this 
connection does not exist everywhere. 

“ What shall be [proved] hereby P” To this [the author] 
replies s 


If the characterized [Self] were distinct [from the pure Self], 
this would perish through the perishing 1 of the characterizing 
[body]. This is the meaning. 


152. Thus contradictory attributes are not as¬ 
cribed to [a Self] omnipresent as one. 

[In our system] contradictory attributes are not ascribed 
[to the Self, as is done in the Vedanta system], 

“[But] it is known that even the attribute of one is as¬ 
cribed to another, as, for instance, the agency of Matter is 
to another, via,, to Soul.” With regard to this [remark the 
author] declares ? 

The imputation of joy and pain, i. e, tlio entering of these [two 
opposites], which is contradictory, if referred to a [soul] every¬ 
where present as one, is not so, if it is thus [as we teach], i. e., 
if there is a plurality of souls.* This is the Bense. 

“But [speaking of joy and pain as entering into Soul], do you 
not confound [Soul with the material products], since the Self is 
without attributes, and joy and the like are attributes of the 
internal organ etc. P” To this [the author] replies: 

153. Though the attribute of another be [ascrib- 


1 Head *iutfena as one word in my odition, and cf. Vijn&nabhikaWa com¬ 
mentary 

9 That is to say i joy and pain nmy be simultaneously felt by different 
persona, but not by one. 
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~ea to Soul], its real existence [in Soul] does not 
follow from tlie imputation, because [Soul] is single 
[*’. <?., unconnected]. 

The agency of Soul is a mistake; for, in this case the 
non-agency of Soul is true, and the imputation is untrue* 
And a connection of the true and the untrue [i. e., here: the 
connection of the untrue agency with the true Soul] does 
not exist in reality. Birth, death etc. cannot belong to the 
Self, because nothing adheres to it. 

“But thus [i. e., on your doctrine of the plurality of souls] 
there would be a contradiction to Scripture. For it is said 
“ Brahman is one only without a second ” (cf. Chhaudog-ya 
XJp. 6. 2.1), “ Nothing is different here; from death to death 
he goes who sees something different here ” (cf. Ka(ha Up. 
4. 11).” To this [objection of the Yedantist the author] 
replies: 

(According to Mahadeva’s explanation, aphorism 153 must be 
translated: Though they are attributes of another, this [ diversity] 
cannot be accounted for by an imputation, because [the Self] is' one 
[only, in the Vedantists' opinion.]) 

Though joy and the like are attributes of the internal organ, the 
diversity [of one person’s feeling joy and of the other’s feeling 
pain] cannot [be declared on the theory of the Vedantists] by an 
imputation on Soul, since the recipient of the imputation is [only] 
one [according to them]. For, whero there is [only] one crystal, 
a diversity of imputed [colours,] blue, yellow etc., is impossible, 
[so that we may not say :] ‘ This [crystal) is blue, [and] that is 
yellow.’ In the case of jars’ spaces, howover, and of other [limited 
spaces] which are distinct [from each other] through the difference 
of the Upadhis, a diversity of attributes, conditioned' by the 
Upadhis, is possible; [and, therefore, the Vedantists ought not to 
employ this illustration]. 1 This is the meaning. 


154. There is no contradiction to Scripture which 


1 Of. Aniruddlia'fl commentary on I, 151. 
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caches non-duality, because it means the genus [or 
sameness of all souls]. 


[This is] clear. 

“ Eat then, are not bondage and liberation contradictory 
in one and the same Self for him also who accepts many 
Selfs ?” With regard to this [question the author] declares : 


155. That state falls to him who knows the cause 
of bondage, on account of his understanding. 

To whom the c cause of bondage/ i. e ., the non-perception 
of the distinction between Matter and Soul, is known, to him 
falls ‘that state/ i. e the state of isolation, * on account of 
hi 3 understanding/ i . e., on account of his cognition of the 
[said] distinction. 

“Bondage [as stated by you] is not real, because it de¬ 
pends on the non-perception of a distinction. The reason 
[thereof] is that non-perception ceases in consequence of 
perception. And thus we see the truth in the theory of 
there being [only] one Self, not in that of there being many.” 
With reference to this [remark of the Vedantist the author] 


says: 


156. From the fact that the blind do not see 
does not follow non-perception on the part of those 
who have their eye-sight. 

Because the blind does not see, shall also he who has his 
eye-sight not perceive? The sense is: there are many ar¬ 
guments in favour of the asserters of the plurality of Selfs. 

[The author] declares that there are many Selfs for the 
following [reason] also: 

157. Vamadeya and others have been liberated; 
[hence] non-duality is not. 

We learn from the Puranas and other [texts] that Vflma- 




ueva has been liberated, that S'uka has been liberated., etc. 
If there were [only] one Self, all would be liberated on the 
liberation of one, and thus [such] scriptural passages about 
the diversity [of liberations] would be confuted. 

“ On the theory of the plurality of Selfs, since some are 
sometimes liberated in the beginningless flow of mundane 
existence, all might be gradually liberated, and then there 
would be a total void; but on the theory of there being 
[only] one Self, liberation is simply the departure of an 
Upadhi.” To this [objection of the Vedantist the author] 
replies: 

158. Since [this] has not happened in the be¬ 
ginningless [world] until now, the future will also 
be thus. 

Since [such] a void has not been seen in the beginningless 
flow of mundane existence until now, there is no proof in 
favour of the opinion that there will be a [universal] libera¬ 
tion [in future times.] 

[The author] mentions another justification: 

159. As [it is not] at present, there will be no 
absolute cessation at any time. 

Because of the endless number of Selfs there might -well 
be a gradual liberation [of them], and, yet, there would not 
be a cessation of mundane existence. As at present, there 
will be liberation ‘ at any time,’ i. e., in future times also, 
hut, therefore, no absolute cessation, because the flow [of 
mundane existence] is eternal. On [your] theory, too, that 
liberation is the departure of an Up&dhi, 1 the question whe¬ 
ther a total void might come, is the same. [For] as the 
cessation of all things would take place, if many Selfs were 
gradually liberated, just so the world would become void, if 


x »Seo the introduction to aphorism 158. 
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'niTIJpMlns perished on the cessation of all works. If then 
[the Vedantist remarks that] there will be no void because 
of the endless number of TTpfidhis, the same holds good on 
the theory of the plurality of Selfs, also. And thus [it is 
said]: 

“ Therefore, though they who know [the truth] are continually 
liberated, there will be no void, because [the number of] living 
beings in the world is endless.” 

“ Is the Self [essentially] bound or free? If it is bound, 
then its essential nature cannot depart, and, therefore, 
liberation is not [possible, or,] if [the essential nature de¬ 
parted, the Self] would [cease to exist, i. e,,] not be eternal. 
If it is free, then meditation and the other [means enjoined 
for the sake of liberation] are of no use.” To this [objec¬ 
tion the author] replies: 

160. It is of such a kind that both states are 
excluded. 

[The Self] is neither bound, nor is it being liberated; but 
it is eternally free. But the destruction of the non-cog¬ 
nition [of this eternal freedom] is brought about by medi¬ 
tation, etc. 

“It is taugbt [in aphorism 148] that the Self is witness. 
If it is witness even after the attainment of discriminative 
knowledge, no liberation is [possible, as the perception of 
something means bondage].” To this [objection the author] 
replies: 

Since, in short, according to Scripture, tradition and logical 
reasons, both states—that is to say : a distinction of states—are 
excluded, i . e., are eternally absent [in the Self, this is] of such a 


kind. 


161. In consequence of the connection with 
organs it is witness. 


Organs, i. e., senses. In consequence of the connection 
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■with these [only the Self] is witness. But where is the 
connection with the senses, when discrimination [and, hence, 
liberation is attained]? 

“Of what nature, then, is the Self at any time?” To 
this [the author] replies: 

1G2. It is eternally free. 

[This is] perspicuous. 

103. And, finally, unconcerned. 

[This is] clear. 

“ [But] Scripture teaches the agency of the Self; how is 
this [to be understood]?” To this [the author] repliess 

164. The agency results from the influence, be¬ 
cause of the nearness of intellect,—because of the 
nearness of intellect. 

The agency of the Self, i. e., the delusion of its being the 
agent, results from the influence of Matter, [and this in¬ 
fluence exists] because of the nearness of intellect [(. 0 ., of 
the Self, to Matter, i. e., to the modification of Matter in the 
form of the internal organ]. The repetition [of the words] 
* because of the nearness of intellect ’ indicates the end [of 
the book], since it is thus seen in Scripture. 


Here ends the first book, that on the topic [of the system], 
in the commentary on Kapila’s aphorisms in which the 
S&mbhya philosophy is expounded. 

The second book begins now with a view to describe the 
products of primitive Matter, after the description of the 
topic [in general]. , 

In order lo notify that in this my composition there is no inde¬ 
pendence at all, tho appellation 'quintessence of the commentary* 
hus been given [to it]. Though writing the words of others, I have 
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elucidated their sense and made the connection [of the single apho- 
risms with each other] more perspicuous; thns my labour will not bo 
fruitless. 


Hero ends tlie first book in the ‘ quintessence of tho Samkhya 
commentary,’ composed by Mahadeva who obtained the noble 
surname « the Vedantist ’ from the feet of tho illustrious Svayam- 
prakaiatirtha. 

Thus the topic of the system has been described m the first 
book ; but, in order to confirm the unchangeableness of Soul, the 
manner in which the creation proceeded from primitive Matter 
will be explained in the second [book] at laigo. 



MHIST/ty 


BOOK IT. 




!• [The agency] of primitive Matter is for the 
sake of the liberation of the [Self] which is [in reali¬ 
ty] totally free, or for its own [liberation]. 


The Self is totally free, in its essence. In order to liberate 
Ibis from tlie illusory bondage, primitive Matter produces 
the world. When pain is created [by Matter], man feels 
aversion [against it] quite naturally, and, therefore, certain¬ 
ty endeavours after liberation [from it]; when pleasure 
is created [by Matter], this, also, is to be reckoned among 
the pains, since pleasure is mixed with pain, and, therefore, 
aversion arises [in this case, also]. This [aversion] or in¬ 
difference is of four kinds, (L) the consciousness of the effort 
[to restrain the senses from the objects], (2) the consciousness 
the distinction [between those faults of the internal organ 
which hav& already perished, and those which are still ex 
l stent], (3) the consciousness [of the sole existence] of one 
e., of the internal] sense, and (4) the consciousness of 
having subdued [everything]. 1 One must get rid of the 
toture pain* * which is of twenty-one sorts, viz,, the body, the 
senses, the six [different] objects [of these senses], 3 the 


l he explanation of tho terms yatayndna-saynjiid oto. has been taken from 

* 0 ^Iqakhj atattvakammidl to Kiriki 23 ; of. also Yogasutra 1.15. 

Prom Yogasfttra 2. 16. 

S L o . fubda, eparia, rdpa, rasa, ejandha and manoso vishayuh (=■ yaf. vastv, 
^olpaniyam ‘ idam v'.ch'hniti ' vikalpwni yarn, cha idam it?!. am asti n&sti 
Panclil. 
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^ ^^p erCe pti 0 iis [of these objects], pleasure and pain [*ar’ 
i. e ., that pain which is felt immediately]. Among 
these, the body is pain, because it is the site of pain; the 
senses, objects and perceptions [are pain], because they 
are what leads to pain; pleasure is [also pain], because 
it is followed [or accompanied] by pain; and pain [kut 
i&xrjv] is the chief [pain] which consists of ache, disease and 
sorrow. The special causes that produce it are ignorance, 
thirst, [ i. e ., desire], merit and demerit. Ignorance is mis¬ 
conception ; and the disposition to this [ignorance, which is 
common to all living beings who are not yet liberated] is 
declared by the sages to be the special cause of the thirst 
and [of the acquisition of merit and demerit]. Moreover, 
the getting rid of pain is the absolute cessation of the arising 
of pain; the means thereof is the cognition of the truth 
with regard to the Self, because in consequence of this 
[cognition] ignorance [which is the cause of pain] cease 3 to 
exist. And thus it is said : “ Yerily, the Self must be seen, 
heard, thought and meditated upon” (Brihadaranyaka Up. 
2. 4. 5; 4. 5. 6) ; 


“ It mast bo board from tho scriptural words [recited by tho 
teacber], thought on with logical reasons, and—this having been 
done—continually meditated upon. These are the causes of the per¬ 
ception [of the Self] ;”1 

f ‘Ue who knows the Self overcomes grief” (Chh&ndogya 

Up. 7. 1. 3). 

This [Self] is of two kinds, viz the higher and the lower 
one ; and thus it is said : “Two Brahmans are to be known, 
the higher and the lower one” (cf. Maitry Up. 6. 22). The 
higher [Self] is characterized by knowledge and divine power, 
and does not even in the least come in contact with tho 
attributes of mundane existence; it is the Supreme, the 


1 This quotation is also found in Vijuanahhihshti’s introduction to I, I. 
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great God, the omniscient, the creator, because lie brings 
forth every tiling. How is this to be known? Either by 
inference or by concentration [i. e., Yoga]. The inference 
is as follows: 

(1) The perceptible [world] which is the object of the dis¬ 
pute must have a cause, 

(2) Since it exists after not having existed before, 

(3) As is the case with a picture. 

[The existence of the Self] in general having been con¬ 
ceived from this [inference], the cognition [of it] in parti¬ 
cular [is obtained] by the Yoga. The existence of the lower 
[Self], i. e., of the empirical soul, is established by the fact 
that [everybody] is sensible of it. Now, the activity of 
Matter is for the sake of the discriminative knowledge of 
these two, i. e. 9 of the higher and of the lower [Self]. As 
for this [activity of Matter], its being for the benefit of 
another [i. e., of the Self] will be stated [in ILL 58]. And 
[what is declared in our aphorism, too, viz., that the agency 
of Matter] is for its own [liberation, must be understood as 
follows]: to which soul [Matter] has shown itself in its 
distinction, with that it has nothing to do any more. 
[“ But, 55 some one may ask,] “ how can non-intellectual 
Matter be active?” [To this question we reply:] We see 
that non-intellectual trees, also, are active through [the 
production of] fruits, etc. 

“ But then, who are those privileged [to attain] to libera¬ 
tion?” With regard to this [question the author] declares: 

2. Because this falls to him [only] who has 
become indifferent. 

And thus Scripture says: “And having risen above the 
desire for sons, above the desire for wealth and above the 
desire for [other] worlds, they then wander about as men¬ 
dicants” (Brihad&r. Up. 4. 4.22), “Having become quiet, 
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bdued, satisfied, patient and collected, he sees himself in 
the Self only” (l. c. 4. 4, 23). 

“ If liberation tabes place in consequence of indifference 
immediately after the hearing [of the truth], then all would 
be liberated immediately after the teacher’s instruction ; 
and, as we see, this is not the case.” With reference to 
this [objection the author] says : 

3. It does not take place in consequence of the 
mere hearing, [but] of the aptitude of the begin- 
ningless disposition. 


Liberation is not [obtained] immediately after the hear¬ 
ing [of the truth] ; but whose beginningless disposition is 
apt, to him [alone] liberation comes quickly [after the instruc¬ 
tion], to another late, 

[The author] mentions another reason: 

4. Or, as many servants belong to a single 
[master]. 


As, among many servants of a single [master], on account 
of good service or offence, some are set at liberty, some enjoy 
the benevolence [of their master] and some are imprisoned, 
just so Matter is single, and Souls are many. Those who 
possess a clear discriminative knowledge [obtain liberation] 
quickly • those wlro practise devotion only, in the course of 
time; the others never. 

“ [ * iu ^] bondage does not belong to the Self, since this 
is unchangeable,” In regard to this [remark the author] 
declares: 


5. And, while it is real in Matter, [only] an im¬ 
putation [of it] belongs to the soul. 

To whom Matter has shown itself, for him Matter is not 
pctive [any more; that is to say: this soul] is liberated; 
[but] for which soul it is active, on that falls a reflection [of 
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-^ttiLcer, i. e., of the internal organ; but this is] only an 
imputation, no real [bondage]. And thus [it is said]: 

“If tho Self were, in its essence, foul, impure and subject to altera¬ 
tions, there would bo no liberation for it even after hundreds of new 
births.” (Kurmapurana 2. 2. 12). 

[The author] gives the proof thereof [i. e., of the assertion 
that the real bondage belongs to Matter] : 

. And because of the scriptural texts which teach that the 

souls are unchangeable and nothing but Thought, those passages 
in Scripture in which Soul is called 4 the creator * are merely for 
the sake of devotion. 

6. This is proved from the products. 

From the perception that there is no interruption [to the 
arising] of the products of primitive Matter, i. e., of the 
c great one, 5 etc., it is proved that bondage belongs to 
Matter. 

cc Matter impels all persons to action, because it is active 
by nature ; to what purpose [do you talk so much] about the 
cognition and non-cognition of the distinction [between 
Matter and Soul] ?” To this [the author] replies: 

[Supply at] the beginning of this [aphorism] : since these are 
fit for serving their purpose. (The purport which Mahadeva sees 
in this aphorism, in accordance with Viju&nabliikshu, is a confuta¬ 
tion of tho opinion that tho material world bo illusory). 

7. There is a restriction regarding the souls, as 
is the case with the escape from a thorn. 

As somebody, having seen a thorn, warns some one—but 
not all people— : “ Don’t go this way just so there is the 
following restriction: [Matter] is active with regard to 
special souls [only], not to every one, because it is able [to 
influence those souls alone which have not attained to dis¬ 
crimination]. 

That bondage does not belong to the Self, was [already], 
mentioned [in aphorism 5; the author] states this [again 
more exactly in the following]: 
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(According to MaMdeva’s explanation, the first part of our 
aphorism must be thus translated : There is a restriction [of Matter ] 
with regard to him who knows.) 

Glietana means [here] ‘lie who knows/ that is to say: ‘he who 
possesses the immediate cognition of tho distinction [between 
Matter and Soul]. * With regard to him ’ means c for him.’ 

There is a restriction— i. e ., non-activity—of Matter, just as 
there is escape, i, c., non-production of pain, with reference to him 
who observes the thorn. For the activity of Matter must be de¬ 
clared to be for the sake of liberation from the pain located in it . 
and this [liberation] takes place, when [Matter] is in connection 
with a soul which discriminates. For saying that Matter has the 
nature of pain, we mean but this : [Matter] occasions in Soul the 
experience of pain, i. c., a reflection of the painful internal organ. 
And this [doing of Matter] is at an end, when the experience of 
pain has ceased on the part of a discriminating soul. The sense 
is: [Matter] does not operate upon a liberated soul, because it has 
no object of its own [with that], but only upon the soul which is 
not yet liberated. 


8. In spite of the connection with the other, this 
is brought about, not immediately, as in the case of 
the burning of iron. 

Matter’s operating leads to bondage; [but], in spite of 
the connection with Matter, [only] the delusion of Soul’s 
[being subject to] bondage is brought about by the falling 
of its [i e., Matter’s] reflection [on Soul]. ‘Not imme¬ 
diately,’ i. e., not really.] ‘As in the case of the burning 
of iron,’ i. e., as, on touching red-hot iron, one thinks that 
the iron burns, while [in reality] iron [itself] does not burn, 
but only in consequence of the connection with lire. 

“To what purpose is creation?” To this [the author] 


replies 


9. From desire and indifference proceed concen¬ 
tration and creation. 
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Experience proceeds from desire, liberation from indiffer¬ 
ence. But, [although the author declares only that crea¬ 
tion —and hence experience — proceeds from desire,] in reali¬ 
ty indifference also arises from desire, because the faultiness 
of the object is seen during [the time of] experience; [and 
indifference leads to concentration]. 

In the first book in aphorism [61] which begins “ . 

Sattva, Rajas and Tamas” the twenty-five principles are 
enumerated; now, [the author] states the order [of creation] 
in detail. 

10. After the great one, etc., is [that] of the 
five [gross] elements. 1 

[‘That’] i. c., the creation. [The author] will teach the 
order [of the development of the material world in aphorisms 
13, 16 and 17]. 

“ Is [creation] for its own sake or for that of another 
To this [the author] replies: 

[The author] teaches [now] the difference of the creative power 
belonging to the * great one * and to the following [principles], 
from that creative power which belongs to primitive Matter: 

11. Since creation is for the sake of the Self, 
the creativeness of these is not for their own sake. 

Since creation is for the sake of Soul, the creativeness ‘ of 
these,’ i . e. of the ‘ great one ’ and of the following [prin¬ 
ciples], is not for their own sake, i. e., [not] egotistic. Since 
primitive Matter is eternal, it was correct to ascribe to it [in 
II. 1 ] a creativeness for its own sake; but the ‘gre.at one’ 
and the following [principles perish dissolving in their cause, 
and, therefore, are [only] created [for the sake of Soul, but 
have no object of their own], 

“ Space and Time are known; why don’t we find these two 


1 Which are the terminal link in the chain of creation. 
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the enumeration [in I. 61J?” To this [the author] 


replies: 


“ Bu(i theiij the -existence of Space and Time is established by 
the universal conception ; for what reason are they not mentioned 
in the enumeration ?” To this [the author] replies: 

12 . Space and Time depend on the ether, etc. 

According to the difference of this or that Upildhi, the 
ether is called by the names Space or Time therefore these 
two aie contained in the [element] ether. The word ‘ etc. - * 
is added to no perceptible purpose. 

The ablative [ dlcdsdilibhya/t, is used] in the sense of the 
locative case. 

[The author] gives [now] the definition of the ‘great’ 
[principle or] judging organ: 

By tho word ‘ etc.’ the Upadbis are meant, and so the dtense [of 
the aphorism] is: Space and Time arise from these and those 
Upadbis and from the ether. Though [in reality] Space 
and Time are nothing but the ether [itself], as characterized by 
Upadbis, still [the author] here speaks of their arising, in accorJ 
dance with [the opinion of the Vaiseshikas who teach] that the 
characterized [ether] is distinct [from the pure ether] and that 
[the former] arises from two things, the characterizing [Upadhis] 
and their subject. 

[Ihe author] describes now the‘great one’ and the following 
[categories] : 

13. The judging organ is [possessed of] ascer¬ 
tainment.® 


‘ 13 t,lus C an<i not otherwise],’ such decision is meant by 

ascertainment. 


i That is to say: tho other is called 'Space,’ when determined by limited 
substances (n3 tho Dinakari explains), and • Time,’ when determined bz the 
motion of the sun and tho moon 

% *he commentary to II. ao. 
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In which [of your principles] are merit etc. included?’ 
On this [the author] says: 


14 Merit etc. are products of that. 

Meiit-, knowledge, indifference and divine power [are in¬ 
tended]. By [stating] that these are products of that [i. e., 
the judging organ, the opinion of the Naiyayikas and 
Vaisesliikas] that they are attributes of the Self, is rejected. 
Since cause and products are not to be separated, it is [thus ] 
shown that [merit etc.] are included [in our ‘judging 
organ’]. 

[The author] states a peculiarity of that: 

15. The c great one 5 becomes the reverse in con ¬ 
sequence of [noxious] influence. 


[That is to say : it begets] demerit, ignorance, want of 
indifference and of divine power. For experience teaches 
that a diversity of products follows from a diversity of con¬ 
comitant [causes]. As a reed-seed [generally] produces 
the sprout of a reed, but, if concomitated by the connection 
with fire [i. <?., if roasted], produces a plantain-stem, 1 so the 
4 great one/ if concomitated by Sattva [i. 6., on the co-opera - 
tion of Sattva], 2 produces merit etc., if concomitated by 
Tamns, demerit etc. 

[The author] gives [now] the definition, in appropriate 
order, of the egotizing organ and of the following [prin¬ 
ciples] : 


10. The egotizing organ is [possessed of] de- 
lusion.* * 


1 This nonsense is also found in the Bh&mati, as the Pandit informed me. 

* The Wvrya-r&'pa Sattva is intended, since the kdrana-rtpa Safctve is ih* 
material cause of the judging organ. 

^ Cf, the commentary 1.1 30. 
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The delusion that the [empirical] Ego be [the Self, is in¬ 
tended]. 

[The author] mentions the products of that: 


17. The eleven and the five subtile elements are 
the products of that. 

The eleven senses and the five subtile elements are the 
sixteen products of that. 

“ How can dead matter and light [i. e., the senses as fac¬ 
tors of cognition] come from one single cause?” On this 
[the author] says: 

18. The eleven which consist of Sattva arise 
from the egotizing organ which is a product of mo¬ 
dification. 

From the egotizing organ which is a modification of the 
‘great one* arise the 4 eleven/ via., the eleven senses which 
consist cf Sattva, i . c.,. are produced by the co-operation of 
Sattva. The subtile elements are produced by the co-opera¬ 
tion of Tamas. 

[The author] teaches that there are three kinds of senses: 


19. The internal [sense together] with the fa¬ 
culties of action and with the faculties of perception 
makes eleven. 


The internal [sense, called] manas , together with the five 
faculties of action, i. e ., of speaking etc., and with the five 
faculties of perception, i. e., of smelling etc., makes eleven 
senses. 1 

[The Naiydyikas hold that] the senses consist of the ele¬ 
ments; in order to reject this [opinion, the author] says: 


1 Literally : a sense consisting of eleven ; cf., in the commentary on aphor¬ 
ism 17, shocjlafakam tat-kdryam. 
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20. Because Scripture teaches that they are pro¬ 


ducts of the ego tiding organ, they do not consist of 
the elements. 


And because Scripture would be contradicted in that case. 
This is the sense. 

[The author] gives' another argument: 


The scriptural passage, however, which says that [the iuternal 
sense] is formed of food, etc. (Chhandogya Upanishad 6. 5. 4) 
is to be understood as treating of its being enabled [for its func* 
tions] by food. 


21. Since Scripture teaches the dissolution [of 
the senses] into the deities, the creative [elements] 
afe not— 

ft is a maxim thf.t the products dissolve into their cause. 
[No\ v >] the dissolution [of the senses] into deities is taught 
in g^ripture: “The sight, forsooth, enters into the su>i ” 
(cf. Brihad&ranyak* Upanishad 3. 2. 13); therefore, the 
creative elements, i e., [the elements] which are erroneously 
regarded a9 creative [by the Naiy&yikos], are not the cause 

[of the set lses l- 

Some s‘i) T that die senses are eternal. In order to refect 

this [opinion; the rnthor] says: 


22 The 1 ' 1 ’ arising is taught in Scripture, and be 

cause their destruction is seen. 

Their arising from fcbe e S otizin ? or " an is tau S bt in Seri P- 
ture and the d? stra<?tion ’ ala0 ’ of wbafc bas aris<?u ’ ia nece9 ' 

Sll “ Since we see “ hafc t the sen8efl d si S ut etc -> have different' 
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powers, the senses are [nothing but] the»ir 
This [opinion the author] refutes: 



bodily substrata ” l 


23. The sense is supersensuous; [its identifica¬ 
tion] with the substratum belongs to mistaken people. 


The idea that the sense be [identical] with its substratum, 
i. e., -with the eye-ball etc., [is entertained] by mistaken 
people [only]. Otherwise, [i. e., if thi: 3 idea were true,] a 
man whose ears have been cut off would be unable to hear, 
and a man whose eyes are affected with a cataract ought 
to perceive the colours. 

“There is [only] one single sense; the diversity depends 
[merely] on the difference of the Up&cihis.” To this [the 
author] replies: 


24. If the difference is established even by thj» 
difference of powers, there is no singleness. 

Let the difference of the Upadhis bj conceded; but a 
difference of powers [also] must be necessarily stated, an( j 
this is a real [difference, not merely dependent on Updd^jg] . 
hence the diversity [of senses] is also real. 

“ C But l if something can be explained by singlehe ss s i m . 
ply, the assumption of a multitude is superfluous.” To t j )ia 
[the author] replies: 

The assumption of diverse senses is not superfluous Xliis [the 
author] says [in the following aphorism] : 

25. A theoretical consideration dow i 10 £ sc j. a3 ^ e 
what has been known by proofs. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] gives the definition of the int eruft i sense . 


AindHyak&ni goldktih. 
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[The author] mentions the peculiarities [of the internal sense] : 


26. And the internal sense partakesof the nature 
of both. 


The internal sense p>artakes of the nature of the senses of 
perception and of the faculties of action, because both come 
into activity through its superintendence. 1 

tfc How can the different senses arise from the single ego- 
tizing organ?” To this [the author] replies: 

Since, without the attention of the internal sense, the sense9 are 
unable to practise their functions, the internal sense itself is called 
* sense of perception’ as well as ‘faculty of action;’ for Scripture 
teaches: “My internal sense was elsewhere, [therefore] I did not 
see; my internal sense was elsewhere, [therefore] I did not hear, 
etc.” (Brihadaranyaka Up. 1. 5. 3). 

“ If [all] perception has the nature of a modification of tho single 
internal sense, how is tho diversity [to be explained] ?” To this 
[the author] replies: 

27. Diversity proceeds from the difference of the 
modifications of the constituents, like conditions. 

[There are] various [senses] because of the difference of 
the modifications of the constituents, Sattva etc., which are 
concomitant [causes] of merit and demerit.* * Like con¬ 
ditions,’ i. e., as childhood, youth and old age belong to one 
single person. 

[The author] mentions the object of both kinds of senses: 


1 Of. aphorism 4*. 

8 The causa (nimitta-kArana) of tho arising 0 f gensef i from tho 

egotizing organ (a* woll as of the production of tho who, m t irri* ^Id) uro 
merit and demerit. Tho variety of the senses is conditio ^ / a concomitant 
cause or a Becoiuiary nimitta-Wmna, as stated in our aphoi.^m, that is to*uy 
the senses of psreeption aro produced by the co-operative influence of Sattva 
the faculties of act ion by that- of Ivin is. 
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^Sight and the other [senses] are modifications of the constitu¬ 
ents, Sattva etc. From the difference of these [senses] proceeds 
the diversity, i. e ., variety, of perceptions. Though [all] percep¬ 
tion is nothing but a modification of the internal sense, we use the 
expressions ‘ [perception] by sight, by hearing etc.’ with respect 
to the fact that [the perceptions] are produced by sight etc., which 
[fact] depends on the functions of sight etc.; just as there arc 
[different] conditions in one single person, leanness, thickness etc., 
which depend on the use and non-use of this or that food. This 
is the sense. 

28. [The objects] of both begin with colour and 
end with the excretion of what has been taken. 

4 Of both/ i. e., of the senses of perception and of the 
faculties of action. The objects of the senses of perception 
are colour, taste, smell, feeling and sound; the objects of 
the faculties of action arc speaking, walking, catching, lust 
and excretion of what has been taken. By the last expres¬ 
sion the excrements are meant; with these end [the sensual 
objects]. 

[The author] teaches the distinction between the Self and 
the senses: 

“To whom do the senses render service ?” To this question 
[the author] replies: 

29. The Self is the seer etc. 1 , the senses arc the 
instruments. 

[This is] clear. 

[The, a ,jtlior] states [aow j tlie mutual tl'is'd notion between 
the tbri , e internal organs: 

30. rphe Oiree possess their special character¬ 


istics. 


1 l. c ., tlio taster, smeller, feeder and hearer. 
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e ‘ great one,’ the egotizing organ and the internal sense 
possess their special characteristics, i. e., each of them its 
Special characteristic, [viz.] tlie 6 great one,’ ascertainment, 
tlie egotizing, organ, delusion, 1 and the internal sense, volition. 

[The author] mentions a property which is common to 
them : 


31. A common function of the organs are the 
five airs, breath etc. 

The five airs, breath etc., are sustained by the three 
[internal] organs [together]. 

[The author] treats of the functions of [all] organs [ex¬ 
ternal as well as internal]: 

32. The functions of the senses take place suc¬ 
cessively and simultaneously. 

‘ Successively ’ [for instance in the following case] : Having 
perceived a thief by faint light, [a man at first] examines 
the object [of his perception] with his sense [i. e., with 
8 *gbt], then he concludes with his internal sense 4 This is a 
thief/ then he refers [the matter] to himself (abhimanyate) 
v ‘ith his egotizing organ ‘He takes my money away/ then 
he determines with his organ of resolution (buddhi) ‘ I will 
catch the thief/ ^ 

‘ Simultaneously ’ [for instance in the following case]: 
Seeing a tiger in the night by the flash of lightning, [a man] 
I'Uns away instantly. In this case the functions of the four 
[organs] take place at the same time. Although [different] 
functions cannot arise at the same time, and hence there is 
a succession [of mental functions] at this [second event] also 
[just as at the former], still we say ‘ they are simultaneous/ 
because they appear to happen [so], as the hundred leaves of 
fbe lotus are pierced through [apparently simultaneously). 4 

1 Cf\ H. 13 und 16. 

4 The idea is this: There are »»m« hundred petals of the lotm> placed one 
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“How many functions [of the internal organ] are there?” 
To this [the authorJ replies: 


33. The functions are fivefold [and either] pain¬ 
ful or not painful (= Yogasutra 1. 5). 

[These are the following five:] means of right knowledge, 
error, doubt, sleep and memory (= Yogasfitra 1. 6). Means 
of right knowledge are perception, inference and [apprehen¬ 
sion of a] testimony [= Yogas&tra 1.7); error is misconcep¬ 
tion abiding on what is not the [real] form of the object (= 
Yogasutra 1. 8); doubt is a notion which relates to both 
[sides of an alternative]; sleep is a notion which rests on 
darkness; memory is the knowledge of the past. 

[All these functions are either] ‘ painful,’ i. e., affected 
with pain, [because] consisting of Rajas and Tamas,—or 
« not painful,’ i. e., consisting of Sattva, in which case their 
pain has been burnt [or destroyed]. 

[The author] declares [in the following aphorism] that 
liberation takes place on the cessation of the functions: 

34. On their cessation it is released from influ¬ 
ences and abides in itself. 

On the cessation of the functions,—ignorance, egotism, 
desire, aversion and attachment to life having been destroyed 
[by discriminative knowledge—Soul] abides in itself, i. e. t 
assumes its real nature. 

[The author] gives an illustration : 

35. And as the stone is with respect to the 
flower. 

As there is redness in the crystal in consequence of the 


over the other, and n needle is pushed vertically downwards Its sharp end 
will pierce nil the hundred petals apparently at once, but really in an itu- 
perceptible snrcesftion. / 
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Proximity of the Hibiscus-flower, and [as], on the removal 
that, the crystal resumes its own nature, so this [Soul] 
nlso [is influenced by the functions of the internal organ, 
auJ abides in itself, when it is out of connection with it]. 

Since the organs [of all individuals] are of the same 
ftatuie, the sameness of their nature is everlasting, [and so 
they may cause bondage also to the liberated, again]. 55 To 
this [the author] replies: 

The organs also come into actual existence 1 
for the sake of the [bound] soul, in consequence of 
the operation of the invisible power [of merit and 
demerit]. 


Ihere is no [absolute] sameness, because a difference is 
[established] by the organs’ coining and not coming into 
actual existence; and this difference depends on the operation 
of fclie invisible power [of merit an-* demerit], i. e., on the 
f ‘ dofc that [this power] is mightier [ 111 He case of a boir* a 
«oul than of a liberated soul. only t i ie iirst 

ca se it is able to raise the org ans * nto actual exist/^ e l* 

[The author] gives an illustration • 

37. A% the cow for [the benefit of] the calf. 

As, though there is sameness with regard to the being a 
cow, [only] the milcli cow nurses the calf, [and not the 
barren cow, just so, in spite of the sameness of ail organs, 
those only which are raised by the invisible power offer the 
objects of experience to their soul]. 

“ How many organs are there, the difference of the ex¬ 
ternal and internal being taken into consideration P” To 
this [the author] replies: 

As for the sake of the calf the cow—this is an elliptic express 
fcion for ‘the milk of the cow '—, th-.-ugh non-inlolieotual, flows 
down quite spontaneously, and lequires no other offorf,,,. 


1 Opposed to potential existence in the e.ui 
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[II. 38, ouT 



38. The organs are of thirteen kinds, on account 
of the subdivisions. 


Internally : the judging, egotizing and perceptive organs ; 
external are the ten senses. 

“ How does the nature of an organ belong to tbe senses? ” 
To this [the author] replies : 

There are three internal organs, the perceptive, egotizing and 
judging, and ten external : together thirteen organs. 

“Are the judging organ and the rest, organs in the same sense, 
or is there any difference ?” [The author] declares that there 
is [a difference]: 

39. Because the [property of] being the most 
effective [instrument] belongs to the senses, as to 
tbe axe. 

As the nature of an organ belongs to the axe, because this 
is the most effective [instrument in cleaving wood], so it 
does to the senses als° t" hieh are the most effective instru- 
mt nt of perception], 

author] says ^at ai. the offices of the thirteen or¬ 
gans: 1 ^ 

Since that which is unconnected with the mm-attainniont 
of the result is a means of action, the blow itself is the chief meant) 
for cleavage; but the axe is a secondary [means], because the quali¬ 
ty of an excellent instrument belongs to it. So the judging organ 
is the chief organ for Soul’s aim \i. e., for experience], since it is 
unconnected with tho non-attainment of the result; but tho 
others [i. e., the egotizing organ, the internal and the external 
fienscs], because of possessing the quality of being the most effec¬ 
tive instruments for [promoting] Soul’s aim, arc ‘ secondary organs ’ 
(ainukhyam karanahmm). These two [words] are to bo supplied 
Lin the aphorism]. Consequently, the judging organ is tho pj-in- 
cipal instrument. This is the meaning. 

1 Though not directly, since Uo states in fcLe following ojihorium only that 
Dio internal boiisq is tho #npf m lemiouf of tho oxtei. 
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lc But then, the egotizing organ also, since it is distinct from the 
senses, [just as well] may be the chief organ, and not the judging 
organ alone.” To this [the author] replies: 


40. The chief of both is the internal sense, as 
[there is one] above the troops of servants in daily 
life. 

The internal sense is the chief * of both/ z. e., of the senses 
of perception and of the faculties of action, because these 
cotrie into activity through its superintendence only; 1 as 
there is a master above the servants in daily life. 

[The author] gives an argument .[thereof] : 

(According to Mahadeva’s view, the first part of our aphorism 
must he translated: The chief among the two is the thinking 
organ ). 

The chief among the two, i. e., the judging and egotizing organs, 
is the ‘ thinking/ i. e judging organ. 

41. Because it is indispensable [for Soul’s ex¬ 
perience]. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] gives a further argument: 

42. Moreover, because it is the receptacle of all 
impressions. 

Because it is known that even [those] impressions [c°»“ 
tinuo to] exist [which have been receiveij h' senses 

perished [later on]. . . 

[The author] mentions the reason [of wiat was stated in 

the preceding aphorism]: 

43. And because it is inferred from memory.* 


* ', , . . ii-L _ ix : used in tho flgooptdonftl 

s Vij u unallksku 8 opinion that oc nt.e 

ini; ‘ moditut ion, 9 is to be rejected. 
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The internal sense [as the receptacle of all impressions] 
is inferred from the well-known fact that memory exists 
even without the senses, \i» after one has been deprived 
of sight, hearing etc.] 

“[Let] the Self be the receptacle of the impressions.” 
To tliis [the author] replies: 

44. They cannot from itself. 

They cannot proceed from itself, i. c. from Soul, since this 
is unchangeable and without qualities. 

“ The nature of an organ being the same [in all senses 
and internal organs], what is the cause of there being the 
relation of chief and secondary [organs between them]? ’ 
To this [the author] replies : 

45. The relation of chief and secondary [organs] 
is relative, on account of the difference of their 
activity. 

[This is] perspicuous. 

“ [But] the one [i. e., the whole set of organs] will not 
operate without design for the sake of the other [i. e. of the 
Self].” To this [the author] replies : 

46. Their activity is for the sake of this, because 
» has been acquired by the works of this, as in 
daily Mo. 

The activity, j. e> , the operation, of the judging and the 
other organs is f< r the sake of the soul, because it has been 
acquired by the w, r ks of the soul which reflects in the in¬ 
ternal organ; 1 as, in daily life, a slave does service for 
him by whom he h«, 8 been acquired. 

[The author] teaches that the judging organ is superior 
to all [other organs ]: 

1 Tliia ezplamitiou lias Iuiqu controverted by Yijfiituabbikshu iu bis com- 
tnontary on tlu» aphorism. 
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47. Though the same work belongs [to them], 
the judging organ is superior, as in daily life—as in 
daily life. 

As, in daily life, the prime minister of the kingdom is 
higher than the mayor of a village, while the king is again 
higher than he, so the internal sense operates for the sake 
°f the judging organ, and, therefore, the judging organ is 
superior to all [other instruments of Soul]. ‘Though the 
same work belongs [to them] 5 means: though activity for 
the sake of Soul belongs in the like manner to all [organs]. 

The repetition of the words ‘ as in daily life ’ indicates the 
end of the book. 

Though all organs are equally produced [by the same causa 
e fficiens, viz.'] by works, the judging organ is superior [to thorn] 
for the reasons of its superiority alleged [in the commentary to 
aphorisms 40—43 j l ] just so as, in daily life, though the actions of 
marriage etc. have been equally performed [with different wives 
of one man], only a single spouse is the principal, because of tho 
excellent qualities which procure her this superiority, and not tho 
other [wives]. 

Here ends, in the commentary on Kapila’s aphorisms ex¬ 
planatory of the S&oqptkhya system, the second book on the 
products of primitive Matter. After the description of the 
products of primitive Matter, the third book begins with a 
view to [produce] indifference. 

Here ends the second book in tho * quintessence of tho com¬ 
mentary on the explanation of the Sanikhya system,’ composed by 
Mah&deva the Vedantist. After the description of the products 
of primitive Matter, the third book begins with a view to [pro ¬ 
duce] indifference. 



1 Not printed in my edition, because borrowed from tlio SAqikbya-prnv;; 
eluuia-bh/Uhya. 
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1. The diverse arises from that which is not 
diverse. 

The diverse— i. e ., the gross elements—arises from that 
which is not diverse, i. e ., from the subtile elements. 

2. From that the body. 

In consequence of the consideration that this consists of 
flesh, etc., one becomes disgusted [with it]. 1 

“The origin [of the body] has been mentioned; [but] 
on what does [its] destruction depend To this [the 
author] replies: 

Supply: [from that] arises [the body] which consists of akin, etc. 

[The* author] states the cause of the production of bodies: 

3. The flow of mundane existences depends on 
the cause of it. 

The wandering through mundane existences, i, e., the 
[continual] destruction [of the body], depends on the causa 
[efficiens] of it, i. e., of its arising from the [gross] elements, 
tliat is to say: on merit and demerit. 

“ Since it is tlie essential nature of the elements to be 
productive,'* 4 there ought to be a constant production and, 
therefore, no liberation.” With reference to this [remark 
the author] declares: 

1 This is not an explanation of aphorism 2 , but a general romnrk on the 
contents of Book III. 

8 Read, with the T. O. L. manuscript. drambhaka-&vabhdv#tve. looording 
to the text printed in my edition, the translation should rnu thus: "If (this 
power ->f merit ano domerii i which, originates the elements is real ( in the 
higlicst soneo, t. e., ot< vital }'* 




—5.] aniruddiia’s commentary. 

The flow of mundane existences— i. <?., the experience of sure 
a *ul pain, determined by this and that body, otc. [i. e., life m dif¬ 
ferent conditions]—depends on the cause of it, i.-e., of the [gross] 
body, viz. on work or on the subtile [internal] body. 

“ But then, if the subtile elements are constantly productive [of 
bodies, through the medium of the gross elements], bondage must 
last for ever.” 1 * In reply to this [remark the author] states tho 
limit: 

And the activity of those which are not di¬ 
verse [continues] till discrimination. 

Productiveness which is the nature of the subtile elements 
ends with discriminative knowledge. 

“ If [the subtile elements] are productive for that [soul] 
which lias not attained discrimination, they ought to be so 
for the same at [the time of] the great dissolution of the 
Universe also.” To this 3 [the author] replies: 

The productiveness of the subtile elements ends with discri¬ 
minative knowledge. This is tho sense. 

“But then, if [the subtile elements] are productive for that 
[soul] which has not attained discrimination, why are they not 
productive for the same at [tho time of] the great dissolution 
To this [question the author] replies: 

5. Since the other [i. e the non-discriminating 
soul] has consumed [the fruits of its actions]. 

Since the non-discriminating [soul] lms [then] consumed 
[the fruits of its former actions] and, therefore, does not 
possess a body at [the time of] the great dissolution, how 
shall there be experience [then] P For this reason [the subtile 
elements] arc not productive for such [a soul at this time]. 

“But, if [the subtile elements] are not productive [during 

1 6<iriadX is t.o be commoted with ill#pii-podir.^ a- w<jU .is with ih. j\,|low¬ 

ing word. 

'• Read ity '.ita ‘Via with tho 1, >. l< MS. 
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e e of the dissolution], from what special cause are 
they ^ ductive again for the non-discriminating [soul, when 
that time is over] P” With regard to this [question the 
author] declares: 

The dissolution [of the universe takes place], when the other, 
i. e., the non-discriminating [soul], has consumed [the fruits of 
ifcs works], i. e., when this consumption has been completed, and 


henco the former works which led to experience arc annihilated. 
Since, therefore, there is no experience [then], of what use would 
be a body [at that time] P This is the meaning. 

“How is it that [the subtile elements] are productive again at 
[the time of] creation ?” To this [the author] replies : 


6. It is then embraced by two things. 

[J. e.,] by merit and demerit. [That is to say:] the Self 
which is [still] subject to going and coming [i. e., to the 
flow of mundane existences] is even at [the time of] the 
dissolution of the universe connected with merit and demerit. 
Therefore [the elements] are productive again for such 
[a soul at the beginning and during the time of the new 
creation]. But it is not so, when liberation [lias been 
attained to, the Self then being out of contact with merit 
and demerit]. 

“But as liberation is eternal, how can it be dependent on 
some other thing [ i . e., on the means enjoined for the sake 
of liberation]?” To this [the author] replies: 1 

* Then/ i. e., at the time of creation; ‘by two things/•/. 
merit and demerit. Parimihta [as Mah&deva reads instead of 
parishrahta] means t bound,' since [the root rriurli], also when 
preceded by pari, has the meaning ‘to bind/ just as when preceded 
by d* * 


I The connection between this introdudtion and aphorism 7 is not very 
perspicuous, but may bo thus understood: the attainment to liberation i- 
obaorocted by tin.' association of tho Self with the -subtile or intemulliody, 
nud depends on tho clePmirivo separation Vom the* umc. 

* T) ns bold stateu« ill h.n for its object to press Anirtuldha’s interpretation 
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[of the aphorism, therefore,] is this: Since merit and 
demerit, after having slept during the dissolution of the universe, 
r ise to bear their fruits at the time of the [new] creation, a body 
is produced [then again]. In liberation, however, merit and 
demerit are [totally] annihilated. 

[The author] states the difference between the gross and the 

subtile body: 

7. The gross [body] is generally engendered by 
lather and mother, not so the other. 

‘ Generally ’ is said in accordance with experience: [for 
the gross bodies of the vegetable kingdom do not arise in. 
this manner]. ‘Not so the other i, e, the subtile body, 
because [its production] is not observed. 

“ To which of tlie two bodies does experience [of pleasure 
and pain] belongP” To this [the author] replies: 

‘Generally’ is said, because some gross [bodies], too, are not 
engendered by father and mother. 4 Not so’ means: not engen¬ 
dered by father and mother. 

[The author] states [now] which of the two is prior and which 
is subsequent, as well ns to which of them experience is to be 
assigned: 

8. That which arose first produces this effect, 
since experience belongs to the one, not to the other. 

‘That which arose first’ is the subtile body. Since 
experience belongs to the one, i. e., to this, [and] not 
to the other, i. e., to the gross [body, the former] produces 
this effect. The gross body experiences [pleasure and pain] 
in a secondary sense [only], because we see that there is no 
experience in a dead body [i. e in a gross body from which 
the subtile body has parted]. 




e senf 


of the aphorism into the text which has been adopted by the other com 
meu tutors. 
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[III. s 

Of how many principles is the subtile body composed? 

To this [the author] replies : 

(According to Maliadeva, who takes purvotpattek as a Karma- 
dharaya and not as a Bahuvrihi, the aphorism must be thus trans¬ 
lated: Since [this] arose first , [that] is a product of this ; experience 
belongs etc.). 

Since the subtile body arose first, the gross body is a product of 
this. The ablative bliogdt is [employed] in the sense of the no- 
miaative case (!). [Hence] the meaning is this: experience be¬ 
longs to the one, i. e. 9 to the subtile, [and] not to the other, i. e., 
to the gross [body], because we see that there is no experience in 
a dead body. 

[The author] describes the nature of the internal body: 

9. The internal body consists of seventeen and 
one (saptadas ailccm ). 

[Saptadas ailcam means] ‘ seventeen and one,’ i. e., eighteen. 
From these the internal or subtile body arises. The judg¬ 
ing, egotizing and perceptive organs, the five subtile ele¬ 
ments and the ten senses [are to be understood]. 

“ Since the subtile body is the same everywhere, how can 
the dissimilar [gross] bodies of the termites and of the ele¬ 
phants arise from it?” To this [the author] replies: 

[Sapladasaikain] is a collective Dvandva compound, and moans 
‘ seventeen and one.’ The judging, egotizing and perceptivo 
organs, the five subtile elements and the ten senses [form an 
aggregate which] is called subtile or internal body. 

“ Since the subtile body is the same everywhere, how is the dis¬ 
similarity of the gross [bodies to be accounted for] ?” To this 
[the author] replies: 

10. The distinction of individuals depends on the 
difference of works [previously done]. 


§L 
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f If Self is different [from tlie body], bow is [it that] 
the <jjiusion of the body’s being the Ego [takes place] P” 
To vhis [the author] replies: 


* Individuals’ means gross bodies, ‘ distinction ’ means diversity, 
c< How is [it that] the body is called the Ego ?” To this [tho 
Author] replies: 

11. Since the [subtile] body which is the site of 
the abiding of that, is called so, [the other] is called 
so [too]. 1 * * 


Since the [subtile] body which is the site of the abiding 

the Self, is [figuratively] called the Self, on account 
of ita experiencing, the [gross] body, [too,] is called the 
Ego in consequence of the egotizing delusion. 

[The author] gives an illustration thereof: 

I ho word ‘ that 9 (Jaf) means the Self [here just as in Vedanta 
Writings]. From previously calling [the subtile body] tho Ego it 
always follows that [the gross body] is subsequently called the 
By employing the word ‘called’ ( vdda ) [the author] 
declares that tho conception of the identity of the body and the 
■hgo is an error ; for the Self is distinct from [either] body. 

“ [Then] let the body alone be the subject of the conception 
Represented by the word 4 Ego because that alone is tho Self.” 
This [objection the author] refutes : 

12. Not independently without that, like a 
shadow and like a picture. 

tf» without the Self, the body were [to be] conceived ns 
tbe Ego, then this conception ought to exist in a dead body 
[also]. And it is not so. As there is no shadow without 
[an object] which intercepts [light, and] uo picture without 


1 VijuflnabhikBlm explains this aphorism qnito differently from our two 

commentators; ho accepts three distinct bodies in ono individual, while 

^■uiruddha and Mali&dcva admit only two. 






a wall, so in our case also [the idea of tlie Ego cann*, exist 
without the Self], 


“ [But] the subtile body may be the Self.” To this r the 
author] replies: 

; Without that/ i. e. y without there being a Self, the body by 
itself is not the subject of the conception represented by the word 
Ego, because, [if this were the case,] this conception ought to 
occur in a dead body [also. The idea of the Ego is impossible 
without the Self,] as there is no shadow without [an object] 
which intercepts [light, and] no picture without a wall. 

[The author] refutes [the opinion] that the subtile body be the 
Self: " \ 

13. [The subtile body] also is not [the Self], be¬ 
ing limited, because it possesses combination, as 
the sun. 

[The subtile body] is limited, because it is combined; it 
is for the sake of something else, because it is limited; ‘ as 
the sun/ i. e ., as the sun, in spite of its being light, is not 
the Self 1 on account of its limitedness. 

“ [Then] the internal sense may be the Self.” To this 
[the author] replies: 

(According to MahMeva, the aphorism must be translated: 
Though limited , [ the subtile body] is not [the Self], because etc.) 

‘Though limited/ i. e., though active. Hereby the proof for 
[the existence of] the subtile body is given.—The subtile body 
also is not the Self, 4 because it possesses combination,’ i. e. y 
because it is combined, [and] because the being combined invaria¬ 
bly implies the being for the sake of something else. The sense is, 
that the Self is distinct from this [subtile body].—The sun also, 
i. e.y the light which is seen [by everybody], * 3 is for the sake of 
something else. 

[The author] refutes [tho opinion] that- the internal sense bo 
the Self: 

1 The h tin is held to bo tho Param&tman by the Sauras or b un-worshipperrf. 

3 Apratyakshui# pratyrikth' 1 dyishtftntvna fdhyatc, Pundit. 
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4i. It is of atomic size, because Scripture speaks 


of its acting. 


The internal sense is of atomic size, [not all-pervading], 
because we read in Scripture about its activity. That which 
is omnipresent and without Up&dhis [j. e., the pure Self] is 
11 ot a sense, and hence [the internal sense] must be called an 
Up&dhi. 

[An opponent objects:] "If a special part, as/, i., the 
auditory passage of the ear, were the [internal perceptive] 
Up&dhi [of the Self], then an affection would be received in 
that only, [but] not elsewhere, and thus [one sensation only], 
as /• H bearing, would be possible. Therefore [the internal 
sense cannot be of atomic size, but] the whole body must be 
called the [perceptive] Up&dhi [of the Self]." 

[To this objection we reply :] Still, the reception of the 
affections by this determination [?'. e., by the whole of the 
body] contradicts the conviction of the existence of different 
local (avydpya) affections [at the same time] as ‘my head 
aches, while my foot is well.’ 

[The author] teaches the atomic nature of the internal 
sense [for that reason also* which is stated in the Nyftya 
^utra 1. 16, viz,] because [different] sensations do not arise 
simultaneously. This argument [of the Nydya philosophy} 
is dilated upon at some other place [ i . e., V. 69—71]. 

[The author] mentions another reason: 


It, i. c. } tho internal sense, is of atomic size, t. e., small, because 
Scripture speaks of its acting, that is to say: because we learn 
Us activity from Scripture, and because the Self is bmmpresont 
[and hence cannot be active]. 

[Tho author] says [now] that the internal sense is not tho Soil 


1 Aniruddha treats tat-kriti as a compound, while Vijimnubhilcslm and 
Mab&duva make tat the subject of the sentence. 

3 I. e. } not only.. * becuuse Scripture speaks of its acting.* 
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^another reason] also, [vw.] because Scripture teaches that it 
consists of food: 


15. Because Scripture teaclies that it consists of 
food. 

There is a scriptural passage (OhMndogya Up. 6. 5. 4) for 
its, i. e., the internal sense's, consisting of food. By [stat¬ 
ing] that it consists of food [ i . e., that it is strengthened by 
food] it is shown that [the internal sense] is [invigorated] 
by [the virtue of] the Soma [drink, saum-yatva]. And being 
in relation to the Soma (saumyatva) means: having the 
nature of the moon, \i. e., being beloved]. Now, the moon 

is not the Self (! !). ^ 

There is [another] passage in Scripture, too: ‘ Food, 
forsooth, are the vital airs.” The vital air [or life] must be 
known to have the nature of the moon [i. <?., is very dear to 
each individual]. The moon has been produced from the 
internal sense [of the supreme being]. Therefore, tlie in¬ 
ternal sense is atomic, and [hence] not the Self (! !). 

“Why do the ‘great’ and the following [principles] 
operate or transmigrate for the sake of the souls? 1 To 
this [the author] replies : 

This scriptural passago is (Chhftndogya Up. 6. 5. 4) : “ for tho 
internal sense, my dear, consists of food. 

[The author] teaches [now] that the activity of the subtile ele¬ 
ments also, just as that of primitive Matter, is for tho sake of the 
souls only: 


16. The transmigration of the internal bodies 
{linga) is for the sake of the souls, as that of the 
king’s cooks. 

1 The answer to this question is to be taken from the commentary to tho 
following aphorism: vavrAgyArtham “in order to produce indifference (with 
regard to worldly pleasure und pain).’ 






As the activity [of the internal bodies], so is their trans¬ 
migration [for the same purpose]. And since, as long as 
transmigration lasts, death and pain continue, [on discerning 
this] one becomes disgusted [with mundane existence]. — f As 
that of the king’s cooks;’ [the illustration shows merely 
that every] activity is for the sake of something else. 

As there is a diversity of opinions [with regard to the 
composition of the gross body, the author] states his own 
view: 




4 'Transmigration ’ means activity, * lihga 9 tho subtile elements. 

17. The [gross] body consists of the five ele¬ 
ments. 


[This is] plain. 

“What diversity of opinions is there [on this point]P” 
To this [the author] replies : 

18, Others say that it consists of four elements. 

Others except the ether and say that the [gross] body 
consists of four elements. 

[The author] mentions a further opinion: 

19. Others, that it consists of one element. 


T. 6., that the [gross] body is [formed] of earth [only]. 

[The author] refutes [now the view] that the body be 
[possessed] of intellectual nature: 

[These three aphorisms, 17—19, are] plain. In the latter two 
[the word] 6anram is [to be supplied as] tho subject. 1 

[The author] refutes [now the Ch&rvakas] who say: “ Intellect 
is ^nothing but] a property of the elements modified into the form 
of the body.” 


1 As chV wrbhautikam and aikabhautikaiv require a neuter, while dohah in 
17 is masculine. 
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Intellect is not natural, because it is not seen 


in the single [elements]. 


Since intellect is not seen in the single [constitutive ele¬ 
ments], when they are separated, there is no intellect essential 
[to them]. Therefore it is also not to be supposed that 
intellect belongs to the [elements], when they are united. 
For [the example by which the Ch&rv&kas try to support 
their opinion, viz.,] e Animals who have severally the power of 
controlling small animals, control even an elephant, when they 
are united 9 [does not apply to the casein question]; for 
the elements are not so, [A e., not even a minimum of intellec¬ 
tual power is seen in them severally; hence] there is no 
intellect of the body. 

[The author] mentions another argument against [the 
opinion of the Ch&rv&kas] : 


[‘ Natural ’ means] essential [to the body, or] being a property 
[of it]. For [intellect] might then belong to the united [elements], 
if something [of it] were seen in them severally. 


21. And there would be no defunction, etc. 

If the body were intellectual, there would be no defunc¬ 
tion [prapafichabva = panchatva) or death, because intellect 
is eternal; and then liberation would be the death of intel¬ 
lect also. 1 

[The author] mentions another argument against [the 
Ch&rvftkas] : 

(According to the reading of Mahadeva the aphorism must bo 
translated: And there would he no death etc., of the beings of the 
empirical world.) 

If the body were intellectual, and if [therefore] it alone were 
the'Self, there would result, for the beings of the empirical world, 
the impossibilitj of death—which is caused] by merit and do- 


* This 16 to explain tho tidi, ‘ole.,’ of the aphorism. 
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erit— i. e of the separation from the bodies, and—on account or 
the word ‘etc.* [in the aphorism]—of the conjunction with other 
bodies [also]. And [so] we arrive at [a state of things] which 
cannot be accepted [by you] ; for all [this, i. e death and birth] 
is proved [by the perception of the whole world], 

cs As the many substances composing the intoxicating [drink], 
though without power severally, produce the intoxicating power, 
[when they are united], so the united elements become intellec¬ 
tual.” To this [objection of the Charvakas the author] replies: 


22. If [you say: “ It is] like the intoxicating 
power,” [I reply:] This arises in the compound, 
because it is observed in the single [ingredients] in a 
subtile state. 


As the incited power is seen in each single man 1 in a sub¬ 
tile state, while having joined they carry even a hnge rock, 
in consequence of the arising of a great power, [so it is the 
case with the ingredients of the intoxicating drink]. But a 
subtile intellect is not likewise observed in the elements 
severally, so that intellect might exist in the compound, i. e., 
in the body. 

What has been denied in aphorism [20, “ Intellect is] not 
natural,” is declared [there] in a negative form [of argu¬ 
ment]; a positive form [is stated] in our aphorism ; 2 there¬ 
fore it is not a [superfluous] repetition. 

Indifference etc. [i. c., hearing and meditating] have been 
taught as indirect means of liberation; [now the author] 
teaches the direct means of liberation : 

As there [in. the example] a subtile power is observed in tiio 
single [ingredients], the intoxicating power arises, i. is aug¬ 
mented, when a compound, i. e., a minion, is [formed of them J. 

[The author] teaches [now] the direct means of liberation: 


1 The unusual locative case pratipurushe (instead of pi'atipwrv.iham) is 
' vidcntly employed by Anirnddha with regard to Apish!".. 

2 Notice pr thjehildrishieh and i 

16 
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23. From knowledge liberation. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] states the reverse: 

[The author] mentions the cause of bondage : 

24. Bondage from error. 

I. e. 9 from ignorance. 

[But] liberation does not result from knowledge alone, 
since [religious] works, too, are a means of liberation. And 
thus Scripture says : ‘ His knowledge and his works take 
hold of him, and his acquaintance with former things 9 
(Briliadaranyaka Up. 4. 4. 2 ).” To this [the author] replies : 

1 From error ’ means : from ignorance. 

[The author] states [now] the distinction between [the effects 
of] knowledge and [those of] works : 

25. Because of the special causality there is 
neither combination nor alternativeness. 

[Either of the two] is but a special cause: from knowledge 
proceeds liberation, from works experience. Even where a 
combination [of knowledge] with disinterested works is 
mentioned in Scripture, there, too, [the latter are recom¬ 
mended simply] for the sake of [promoting] knowledge, 
[and. hence are only indirect means of liberation]; there¬ 
fore, [in reality,] there is no [such] combination ; nor does 
the alternative exist, that [liberation] results sometimes from 
knowledge, sometimes from works. And [to this effect] 
Scripture [declares]: 

“ I know that great being of snnlike colour beyond darkness. 
Only he who knows this passes over death ; there is no other path to 
go” (SVeta-watam Up. 3. 8). 

[The author] mentions another argument against [the 
opinion of those who regard religious works as a direct means 
of liberation]; 



Knowledge is the cause of liberation, works are not. Therefore 
on behalf of liberation there is neither combination of knowledge 
a °d works, nor alternativeness. 

“ Let there be no combination [of knowledge] with works, per¬ 
formed with the desire of gaining some advantage, still there 
may bo [combination] with the indispensable [religious duties, 
perfoimed without any desire].” To this [the author] replies: 

26. The liberation of the soul does not proceed 
from both, as [nothing can be attained] from dream¬ 
ing and waking [together], of which the one is 
illusory and the other not illusory. 

Dreaming is illusory, waking is not illusory; works are 
like dreaming, knowledge is like waking. Now, two things 
arising at the same time may be combined, but dreaming 
and waking are not simultaneous. Therefore, there is no 
combination of knowledge and works. 

“ [But] apprehension iu the waking state, too, will be 
Unreal like apprehension in dreams, because [both] come 
under the [same] notion ‘ apprehension V* With reference 
to this [objection the author] declares: 

AVorks are illusory, knowledge is not illusory. By these two, 
[together,] which belong to different times as dreaming and waking, 
liberation is not [effected]. Both are noyer simultaneous, so that 
there might be a combination [of them]. Indispensable religions 
Works also serve only the purpose of the purification of the think- 
mg organ, but not that of liberation [directly]. 

[The author] states [now] that the illusory nature of works 
does, not mean their unreality. It simply means that [works] do 
uot produce everlasting results : 

27. Even that of the other is not absolute. 

Even the unreality of apprehension in <lreams is not abso 
lute like that of a flower iu the sky, nor is [such apprehension 
absolutely] unreal even in the respective Self [into which 
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visions of the internal organ are reflected]; else the 
notion of [there having been] a dream would not exist. 
Nor does a dream consist of absolutely unseen [things], but 
of such objects which have been seen [beforehand] in the 
waking state. 


All supernatural powers, [too,] do not fall to the Yogins 
in consequence of their mere will only, without a visible 
cause; [for the cause is the Yoga-praxis]. About this [the 
author] remarks: 

(Mnhadeva takes cipi in tlie sense of ‘ moreover ’). 

Moreover, the result ‘ of the other,’ i. e., of works, is not abso¬ 
lute [or everlasting] ; hence they are called illusory. Hereby it is 
explained that knowledge is not illusory. 

[The author] declares [now] that unreality does not belong oven 
to a thing brought about by the mere will of the Yogin ; 

28, Just so even in the case of what is created 
by the will. 


Since people who are like us do not bring about anything 
by their will [alone], this is impossible to be accomplished 
by [Yogins] also who are possessed of the merit arising from 
the Yoga-praxis. Therefore [what the Yogins produce or 
obtain by their will is really caused by th,e merit just men¬ 
tioned, and hence] not unreal. 

[The author] states the same [in the following aphorism]: 

‘ There is no unreality ’ has been kept [by the author] in his 
mind. 

“ But, when tliore is no well-known or visible cause, how can 
the unreality of that which is produced [by the will of the Yogin] 
bo denied P” To this [the author] replies : 

29. Everything falls to the purified, 1 in conse- 


- J. c., to the Yogin whose internal organ hag been purified by meditation, 
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quence of the intensity of his contemplation, as is 
the case with primitive Matter. 

As the ‘great one 5 and the following [principles] bring 
about their products in dependence upon the [next] prece¬ 
dent [principle], primitive Matter, however, is independent 
°f anything in bringing about its products, so everything is 
accomplished by the Yogins in consequence of the intensity 
°£ their contemplation, even when there is no [other] visible 
cause [of the production]. 

[The author] states [now] that meditation is for the sake 
°f [this] contemplation : 

To the Yogin who is purified [internally], that is, by re¬ 
straint of breath, etc. * Contemplation ’ means meditation, ‘ in¬ 
tensity 5 excess. In consequence of this [powerful meditation] 

'‘ Verything is accomplished [by the Yogin, and] no visible cause 
[besides that] is required for the purpose ; that is to say: the 
Yogin is not, like us and our equals, a man whose will is not ful¬ 
filled. 4 As is the case with primitive Matter 9 means: so as 
primitive Matter brings forth the i great one 9 and its other pro¬ 
ducts, quite independently of [any] preceding cause. 

[The author] describes [now] meditation: 

30. Meditation is the removal of desire. 

From desire, i. e ,, from the constituent Rajas, proceeds 
Unsteadiness. The removal of this implies steadiness or 
meditation. 

‘‘How is this to be effected?” To this [the author] 
replies; 

It is the destruction of desire, i. of the constituent Rajas, in 
short: steadiness. 

[The author] mentions the meaus thereof : 

31. This is effected by the suppression of the 
functions. 



—3 l.] aniruddha’s commentary. 
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Tile functions [of the internal organ] are the five [enu¬ 
merated in the commentary to II. 33, viz.] means of right 
knowledge, etc. By the suppression of these ‘this is effect- 
ed/ i. e-9 meditation is effected. 

“How are these suppressed?” To this [the author] re¬ 
plies : 


The functions are means of right knowledge, etc. By the sup- 
pression of these meditation is effected. 

[The author] mentions the means of the suppression of the func¬ 
tions : 


. 32. This is effected by collectedness, posture and 
observance of the duties. 

‘ Collectedness ’ is keeping the mind steadily directed to 
the navel or to some other place [as to the nose or to the 
brow]. ‘Posture’ is sitting straight with the feet placed 
under the opposite thighs (svastika), or in some other way 
[according to the prescription of the Yoga S'dstra]. Hereby 
restraint, obligation, regulation of breath and abstraction 
[of the senses from the objects]* are implied. ‘ Observance 
of the duties’ is performance of those acts which are 
enjoined for the respective caste* By these [means] the 
suppression of the functions is effected. 

[The author] describes [now] that posture which ho 
approves himself among the various postures : 

‘ Collectedness ’ is keeping the mind steadily directed to the 
navel or to some other place. 

[The author] describes posture : 

33. The posture [must be] steady and pleasant. 

ouch posture must be chosen, by which steadiness anti 
pleasure are [caused]. 


l Cf. YognsAtra 2. 29 raq. 

1 bin sentence anticipates the content of aphorism 35/ 
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[The author] mentions another means of the suppression 
[of the functions of the internal organ] : 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] states a further means of the suppression of the 
functions: 

34. The suppression is [promoted] by expulsion 
and retention. 

* Expulsion ’ is emitting the breath, ‘ retention ’ is stop¬ 
ping it. These [two] are mentioned elliptically; [for] fill¬ 
ing the lungs with breath is to be understood besides. 

“ What is that observance of the duties, [mentioned in 
aphorism 32]?” To this [the author] replies: 

[Supply at] the beginning [of tho aphorism : The suppression ] 
of the functions.—' Expulsion ’ is emitting tho breath, ‘ retention ’ 
is stopping it; filling the lungs with breath, too, is implied. Tho 
meaning is: by [different] regulations of the breath. 

[The author] explains [now] what observance of the duties is : 

35. Observance of the duties is performance of 
those acts which are enjoined for the respective reli¬ 
gious periods of life. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] mentions another means of the suppression 
of the functions : 

36. Also by indifference and practice. 

‘By indifference' which is twofold, viz., the lower one, 
i. e., the idea “ Enough [of all worldly objects] !” and the 
higher one which is nothing but clearness of [discriminative] 
knowledge. ‘By practice' means: by constantly repeated 
meditation. [The word] ‘ also' indicates that [both things] 
are to be combined [with the means mentioned above]. 1 

l «'F. tho words -cha-Mra?' :h a dMrafct-f mnehchapujeti in VijMnobWkaUii - .: 
commentary on this aphorism. 



3—36.] aniruddha’s commentary. 
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[The author] states [now] the subdivisions of the func¬ 
tions : 

‘ By indifference,’ i. e by the idea “ Enough !”, and by the prac¬ 
tice of it. 

37. The kinds of error are five. 

[Viz.] ignorance or misapprehension, egotism or egotizing 
delusion, desire or love, hatred or wrath, attachment [to 
one’s property and to life] or fear [of danger and death]. 
Here by the object the [conscious] cognition of the object 
is implied. 1 * 

[The author] describes inability : 

38. Inability is twenty-eightfold. 

[The author] describes acquiescence : 

39. Acquiescence is ninefold. 

[The author] describes perfection : 

40. Perfection is eightfold. 

Of [these] four [the author] describes [at first] the varie¬ 
ties of error. 

Of [these] four [the author] describes [at first] the subdivi¬ 
sions of error: 

41. The subdivisions are as formerly. 3 

The expression ‘as formerly’ means: [they are to be 
understood as] they have been stated by the ancient teachers. 
There are [altogether] sixty-two varieties of error. 

Ignorance, [called also] * obscurity,’ is the notion that 
primitive Matter, the ‘ great one,’ the egotizing organ or the 


i.L 


1 That is to ignorance, egotism, desire, hate and attachment are per so 
vritti’s or mechanical functions (affections) of the internal organ and, as su'd), 

object s of the cognition of the Self by which ( hoy are brought to eonsoiousnesB. 

a Enumerated, for instance, iu BliojnrAja’s commentary on Yognautra 45. 
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five subtile elements be the Self; this is eightfold, because 
it refers to eight [different] objects. 

The gods, forsooth, are under the delusion that the fa¬ 
culty of assuming atomic magnitude and the other [seven 
supernatural powers*] belong to the Self. This is egotism, 
[called also] ‘ illusion,’ and eightfold, because referring to 
eight [different] objects. 

The desire for the five elements [or objects of sense], 
sounds etc., is [also called] * great illusion,’ and is tenfold, 
because it has ten objects, [the elements] being either celes- 


tial or not celestial. 

[The objects of sense,] sounds etc., are ten [by them¬ 
selves; but] they are [to be] combined with the eight super¬ 
natural powers,— viz., with the faculty of assuming atomic 
magnitude, etc.—which are the condition* [of enjoying the 
elements in their subtile state]. Now, when these are 
marred by somebody else, hatred [also called] darkness 
[arises], which is eighteenfold, because it refers to eighteen 
objects. 

Since, forsooth, the gods, while enjoying these [eighteen 
objects], are disparaged by the demons, [they feel] attach¬ 
ment [to these objects] or fear [of being bereaved of them. 
This is also called] ‘utter darkness,’ and is eighteenfold, 
because referring to eighteen objects. I bus [results the 


number] sixty-two. 

[The author] describes the varieties of inability: 

The subdivisions of error are. to be so understood as they have 
been stated by the ancient teachers. This is as follows, 'f ho 
names of the five [general] kinds of error, [mentioned in ap¬ 
horism 37], vie. ignorance, egotism, desire, hatred arid attachment, 


> Enumerated, for instance, in Bhojanija's commentary on Yopn-utra 
3. 15. 

» UpadKlna is a synonyms of vip'Mhi which is used by i):>hddeva in tlm 
same connection p. '.28, 1. 13 of uiy edition. 

17 ' 
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obscurity, illusion, great illusion, darkness and utter dark- 
ness/ given in order. 

Ignorance or ‘ obscurity’ is the notion that the indistinct 
[primitive Matter], the ‘great one,’ the egotizing organ ortho 
five subtile elements, [all of] which are not the Self, be the Self; 
and this is eightfold, because it refers to eight different objects. 

The gods who, having obtained the eightfold divine power, are 
under the delusion of being immortal consider these supernatural 
faculties of assuming atomic magnitude, etc., as properties of the 
Self and, [therefore,] as eternal. This is egotism or illusion, and 
eightfold, because its object is the eightfold divine power. 

The desire or affection for the five [objects of sense], sounds 
etc., which are tenfold on account of being either celestial or not 
celestial, is called ‘great illusion’; it is tenfold, because it has 
ten different objects. 

Tho [objects of senso], sounds etc., are ten and the [super¬ 
natural powers], the faculty of assuming atomic magnitude, etc., 
are eight; since these, when they are obstructed by each other, 
excite wrath, the hatred which refers to this fact, [also called] 
‘darkness,’ is eigliteen-fold, because it has eighteen, different 
objects. 

The gods who, having obtained the faculty of assuming atomic 
magnitude and the other divine powers, enjoy the objects of sense, 
sound c etc., are afraid that “ The objects of our enjoyment, sounds 
etc., and our supernatural faculties of assuming atomic magni¬ 
tude, ete., which are the conditions of [enjoying] tho former 
[in their subtile state], might perhaps be disparaged by the 
demons.” This fear or attachment is called ‘utter darknes.,/ 
and is eighteenfold, because it refers to eighteen different objects 
These varieties of error, summed up, are sixty-two. 

[The author] describes the varieties of inability: 

4i2. So are those of the other. 


‘Of the other,’ i. e., of inability; ‘so’ means: [the 
varieties] are multifarious, i. e., twenty-eightfold, [as 
has been stated in aphorism 38]. The defects of tljo eleven 
senses arc; 
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“ Doafness, leprosy, blindness, want of taste and smell, dumbness, 
lameness of hands and feet, impotence, constipation and in¬ 
sanity.” 


[Hence] there are, with reference to these, eleven [inabi¬ 
lities] of the internal organ; [moreover, .since] there are 
nine acquiescences and eight perfections, we have, by inver¬ 
sion of these, seventeen [[further inabilities] of the internal 
organ. Thus there are [altogether] twenty-eight. 

[The author] describes the varieties of acquiescence : 

The varieties of inability are to bo understood just as they have 
been stated by tbe ancient teachers. They are: [firstly] the 
defects of the eleven senses, deafness etc., [secondly, since] tlieie 
are nine acquiescences and eight perfections, by inversion of these 
seventeen [direct] defects of the internal organ. Thus the in¬ 
ability of the internal organ is of twenty-eight sorts. 

‘ Want of taste * means insensibility to taste, * lameness of hands ’ 
incapability of catching, ‘ constipation * incapability of secretion, 
* insauity ’ non-perception of [any] objects. 

[The author] describes the varieties of acquiescence : 

43. Acquiescence is ninefold, because of the 
difference of the subjective and the rest. 

There are four subjective [acquiescences], produced by 
the notion that what is not the Self be the Self. By the 
word ‘ the rest ’ the five objective [forms of acquiescence] 
are intended. 

The first of the [four subjective] acquiescences, named 
‘ Matter,’ is the following conception : If liberation re¬ 
sults from the discriminative knowledge of Matter, this alone 
is to be worshipped ; what is the use of [discerning] the 
Self ? ” This is [also] called ‘ water ’ (amUas). 

The second acquiescence, named ‘engagement’, is the 
conception: “ Even from discriminative knowledge [libera¬ 
tion] does not result immediately, since this is not confirmed 
by experience; but it will be [effected] by engaging in the. 
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observance [of renouncing the world].” This is [also] 
called ‘ wave ’ ( salila ). 


The third acquiescence, named ‘Time,’ is the concep¬ 
tion: “Even from the [said] observance [liberation] does 
not result immediately, but it comes in time.” This is 
[also] called ‘flood’ ( ogha). 

The fourth acquiescence, named ‘luck,’ is the conception : 
“Even by the force of Time all do not attain to liberation, 
but only by good luck [some do].” This is [also] called 
‘rain’ (vrishti) . [These forms of acquiescence are] sub¬ 
jective, because they refer to the Self. 

Ihe [following] five are objective, since they are [caused] 
by the fivefold abstinence from the objects. 

The first acquiescence [of this kind, which takes place], 
when abstinence results from the pain of acquiring objects, 
i.s called ‘crossing’ ( pdra ). The second acquiescence 
[which takes place], when abstinence results from the pain 
of preservation, is called ‘ happy crossing ’ (supdra) . The 
thiid acquiescence [which takes place], when abstinence' 
results from the pain, felt by one who appreheuds the tran- 
sitoriness [of all worldly objects] is called ‘perfect crossing ’ 
(pdra-pdrd) . The fourth acquiescence [which takes place], 
when abstinence results from the pain, felt by one who ap¬ 
prehends the evils of enjoyment, is called ‘most excellent 
water (anutlamambhas). The fifth acquiescence [which 
takes place], when abstinence results from the pain [of the 
cognition] that no enjoyment is brought about without the 
destruction of living beings, is called ‘excellent water’ 
(uttamumbhae) . Tims [acquiescence] is ninefold. 

[The author] describes the varieties of perfection : 


1 he acquiesconces are of two different sorts, subjective and 
objective. Of tho.su [two], the subjective, i. e., those which arise 
with reference to the Self as di.siinct from Matter, are four [m 
number], ‘ Matter, engagement, Time and luck ’ by name 1 . 


Mmm * n 11 haliUTi'itii compound m ly sum as a feminine stein, non 
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Of these, aquiescence [named] ‘ Matter’ is as follows. When the 
disciple has learned [in a general way] that the Self is distinct 
from Matter, there is an acquiescence on his part in consequence 
of the following instruction given by somebody : “ The immediate 
Cognition of tho distinction verily is a modification of Matter, 
and Matter alone will effect this. For this reason there is no need 
of your practising meditation for the purpose ; therefore remain 
simply waiting. ,, This [acquiescence] is called ‘ water.’ 

Acquiescence [named] engagement -is that acquiescence which 
results from the followiug instruction : “ The cognition of the dis¬ 
tinction, though [a] material [process], does not proceed from 
Matter alone—lest it should occur to everybody and always; 
for Matter as snob is the same with regard to all. But this 
[cognition] is caused by renouncing the world ; therefore you aro 
to engage in renouncing it. There is no need of your practising 
meditation.” This acquiescence is called 1 wave.’ 

Acquiescence [named] * Time’ is that acquiescence which results 
from the following instruction: “Even tho renouncement of mo 
world does not lead to salvation at once, but it must wait its time. 
Therefore in time success will como to you. There is no need of 
your auxioty.” This [acquiesceuce] is called ‘ flood.’ 

Acquiescence [named] ‘ luck’ is that acquiescence which results 
from the ’following instruction : “ Even in time all do not attain to 
liberation, but only by good luck some ono or other doos. For 
this reason liberation was obtained by the sons of Madalasa even 
in their childhood, because they acquired discriminative knowledge 
merely through their mother’s teaching. Therefore good l ick 
alone is the cause [of liberation, and] there is no other [cause 
besides].” This [acquiescence] is called ‘rain.’ 

The five objective [forms of acquiescence] aviso, when there is 
abstinence from the objects on the part of one who is* under tho 
delusion that primitive Mai tor, tho ‘great one,' the egotiziiv.; ore in 
and the following [principles, all of] which are not the Self, be 
the Self. For there are five kinds of abstinence regarding the 


to Pttiimi 4. 1. 12 ; cf. 'pratMda'Tnuddii’MOil'itH ina-rt hn/lnah p I. 12« of 

Mah&tlevil's text. 
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which arc five also, viz,, sounds etc., [and these kinds of 
abstinence] proceed from the cognition of the following [five] 
evils, viz. the difficulty of their acquisition and preservation, their 
perishable nature, the evils of their enjoyment and of cruelty 
[which such enjoyment entails]. On these the [following] five 
aequiescences are [dependent]. 

The first acquiescence takes place, when there is abstinence from 
the objects on the part of one who takes into consideration the 
great pain [implied] in the acquiring of garlands of flowers, per¬ 
fumes of sandal wood, lovely women and other [objects of en¬ 
joyment]. 

The second acquiescence takes place, -when there is abstinence 
from the objects on the part of one who is under the following 
apprehension: “ Since wealth etc., though acquired, may be lost 
by the actions of kings, etc., great pain is [required] to preserve 
it.” 

The third acquiescence takes place, when there is abstinence 
from the objects on the part of one who apprehends transitoriness 
in this manner: “ What has been acquired and preserved with 
extraordinary efforts perishes when it is enjoyed.” 

The fourth acquiescence takes place, when there is abstinence 
from the objects on the part of one wdio apprehends the evils of 
enjoyment thus : “ As it is declared [by Mann 2. 04] : 

“ Desire is by no means appeased by satisfying tho desires, just as 
fire increases only tho more by batter [poured into it],” 

the desires increase in consequence of practising enjoyment, and 
they cause pain to the desirous one, if the objocts [of enjoyment] 
are not obtained.” 

The fifth acquioscenco takes place, when there is abstinence 
from the objects through the cognition of the evil of cruelty [when 
somebody understands] that no enjoyment is possible without 
the destruction of living beings 

These [aequiescences] are called, in order, * crossing, happy 
crossing, perfect crossing, most excellent water and excellent water/ 
Thus there are [altogether] nine aequiescences. 

[Tho author] describes the varieties of perfection: 
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On account of 
eightfold. 



reasoning, etc., perfection is 


r Ilie first perfection, i. e., reasoning, reflecting or thinking 
logically, 1 * is called ‘ passing ’ ( tdra ). The second perfection, 
e -> learning the words [of the philosophical-texts], is called 
‘ happy passing ’ ( sutdra ). The third perfection, i. c., study 
[of the sense], is called ‘ perfect passing ’ ( (dratdra ). The 
fourth perfection, i. e., intercourse with teachers and re¬ 
ligious students, is called ‘pleasure’ ( ramyaka ). The fifth 
perfection, i. e., outward and inward purification, 8 is called 
* Perpetual joy ’ (i saddmudita ). The sixth perfection, i. c., 
prevention of paiu due to one’s self, is called ‘joyance’ 
{pramoda). The seventh perfection, i. e., prevention of pain 
due to the beings, is called ‘ joy ’ ( mudita ). The eighth 
perfection, i. e., prevention of pain due to supernatural 
influences, 3 * * * is called ‘joyousness’ (modamdna). Thus [per¬ 
fection] is eightfold. 

Error, inability, acquiescence and perfection, being four 
in the main, become fifty through their subdivisions. 

[The author] teaches that perfection is [realized] by 
abandoning, [in order], the preceding by [getting hold of] 
the subsequent: 

On account of tho varieties, reasoning etc., perfection is eight¬ 
fold. This is tho sense. These [varieties] are: reasoning, oral 
instruction, study, the three preventions [of paiu], intercourse 
with friends and purification. They will now be explained in r. 
different order, since the real order of t-hiugs is considered to 1 - 
ol' [iaoi*o] consequence than the order taught iu Scripture, [i. <>., 


1 Tho resolution of devoting one’s self to philosophy seems to b© intended 

though the other commentators explain Aha in n different way 

3 Tho word T)dna in other S&iLkhya texts;—some inii.-rprctors, as G&uda- 

piula and Vaohaspabimi-ra to KtlrikA. 51 and Vijfutnabhilcshn iu hia comment 

<*n our aphorism, take d&na in rhr sense cgiving. 

* Cf. tlio coin men tar) to 1. 
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Karika 51]. The first of these perfections truly is study , 
L e "> Earning the mere words of the spiritual sciences from the 

I mouth of the teacher conformably to the established rules; this 
is called ‘passing.’-The second perfection is oral instruction; 
and oral instruction means the knowledge of the sense which 
is produced by the same; it is called ‘happy passing.’—The 
third is reasoning or reflecting, i. e ., examining the sense of tradi¬ 
tion on the method of reasoning, not contradictory to tra¬ 
dition, [in short] what they denominate ‘thinking logically’; 
this is called ‘perfect crossing.’— The fourth is intercourse wi/h 
One does not believe in a thing, though it be examined 
logically, as long as one’s opinion is not in accordance with that 
of teachers, disciples and fellow-students ; therefore intercourse 
with friends, i. e ., with teachers etc., is necessary; it is called 
1 pleasure.’ The fifth perfection is purification ; and purification 
(d' HCi) means the clearing of discriminative knowledge, since the 
word ddna is derived from the [root] dd (daip) which moans 
‘to clear’; as Pataiijali teaches [in Yogasutra 2. 26]: “The 
means of liberation is the undistracted discriminative knowledge.” 
[For] undistractedneas is clearness, and this is [to be understood 
as] the abiding on the clear stream of discriminative knowledge, 
while [all] doubts and errors together with the impressions [which 
they leave in the internal organ] are abandoned. This [clear¬ 
ness], however, is not [obtained] without the ripeness of study 
practised devotedly, uninterruptedly and a long time. There¬ 
fore this [study] also is implied in purification [which is] its 
product. This [fifth perfection] is called ‘ perpetual joy.’ 

These five arc inferior perfections, being the causes [of the ro- 
m.dning three] ; but [those] three are the principal ones, because 
they are the fruit [of the others], viz., prevention of pain due to 
one s stiff prevention of pain due to the beings , and prevention of 
p >in due to suprrnatural influences. These are named, in order, 

‘ joyan.ee, joy and joyousness.’ 

Thus, the varieties of error being five, inability being of twenty- 
eight sorts, acquiescence being ninefold and perfection being eight¬ 
fold, there are fifty classes [of mental condition]. 


[The author] teaches that error, inability 
to be abandoned: 


and acquiescence arc 



45, 4G.] aniruddha’s commentary. 

45. Not from the other without abandonment 
°f flip, former. 

‘iVom the ftthei*/ i. e.> from inability, perfection does not 
arise , c withod^ abandonment of the former/ i. <3., without 
tl baiidomner-it of error. Likewise, perfection does not arise 
f r om acqp»>escence without abandonment of inabilit}\ Simi¬ 
larly, [perfection does not take place] without abandonment 
of that, [ i . e., of acquiescence]. 

“ Indifference is conditioned by the existence of creation, 
[because it would otherwise be without an object. Now,] 
how many different creations are there P” To this [the 
author] replies : 

* Without abandonment of the former/ i. e. y of error, inability 
and acquiescence; ‘from the other 7 (itardt = itarasmdt) means: 
from non-abandonment. 1 Supply: the perfections do notarise; 
because those [mental conditions] are antagonistic to the perfec¬ 
tions. This is the meaning. — itardt is a vedic form [for itarastndt. 
The masculine onding] of itara appears [in the compound itara - 
hdna in the sense of the feminine stem, according to the rule] 
that a pronoun [which is to express a feminine sense] assumes the 
masculine form in all dissolvable words ( vritti ). a 

[The author] states the difference of creations : 

46. It is subdivided into the divine, etc. 

By tbe word ( etc/ [it is indicated that] there are [alto¬ 
gether] six different [creations]. And thus [it is said]: 




1 Mahudeva strangely ascribes Iho same senso to the urst part of tho 
aphorism (netarOt) as to the latter (itara-h<hisna n ?). 

8 These vfitlVs are 1, Jcrid-anta 2. taddhit&nta (f. i., itara*maya), 3, sam h?a 
(/. i., the case in question), 4. ckaiesha (/. t\, itarau- itard itara* cha), 5 sahn- 
ddy-anta-dh'Uu (/. i., itarati^iuirdvad dcfiaruti). C’f. tho commentury to 
% 8. The above passage 8arvandm?w vn'tfii-mdtre pumv id-bh&vuh 

is taken from the Mahubh&ebya to PAniui 2, 2, 2-S, as Professor Kiel born 
kindly informs me, (Yol. I, p. 429, 1. 9 of hib edition). 

18 
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“ In the [world] which begins with the divine [class], mundane 
existence, cansed by works, is sixfold; god, demon, man, goblir 
infernal and beast.*” 


The vegetables are included in the internals £ a s existence 
in these two forms is the consequence of forme** sins]. 

“ Since Matter has the habit of being active, it will always 
be creative, and hence there is no liberation.” To this [the 
author] replies: 

* Creation * is to be supplied. By the word ‘etc.* [the two 
classes] beasts and mankind are meant. The divine [class] is 
eightfold, since it consists of the beings [in the worlds] of Brahman, 
Prnjapati and Indra, of the Manes, Gandharvas, Yakshas, Rakeha- 
sas and Pi£achas; that of the beasts is fivefold : domestic and 
wild beasts, birds, reptiles and vegetables (!) ; mankind is single 
in its class, if the varieties of the different castes, Brahmanhood 
etc., are not taken into consideration, as the bodily structure is 
the same in all four castes. This is, in short, the creation of 
animated beings. ’ 

“ Since Matter lias the habit of being active, it will always be 
creative; how, then, is liberation [possible] ?” To this [the 
author] replies : 

¥ 1 . From Brahman down to the grass-blade, 
creation is for its benefit till discrimination. 

Creation is for its benefit, i. e for the soul’s benefit, [that 
is to say :] for the sake of liberation. 4 Till discrimination ’ 
means : that habit of Matter holds good up to [the time of] 
discriminative knowledge, [and continues further wilh 
regard to all non-discriminating souls], since the essential 
nature is imperishable. 

a Where and how is creation ?” To this [the author] 
replies: 


1 TJo. plum 1 form tiryuHchas or a triflyHabical tiriak (the reading of MS. IJ) 
may he conjectured. 
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Matter is active, by nature, only up to [tlie time of] discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge. 

“ Where and how is creation ?” This [the author] states : 


iL 


48. On high it is abundant in Sattva. 

[I. e .] in the world of the gods. 

[The author] describes the creation in the world of the 
snake-demons : 

49. It is abundant in Tanias underneath. 


[I. e.] in tbe nether world. 

[The author] describes the creation in the world of 
mortals: 

50. In the midst it is abundant in Bajas. 

f Abundant in—’ means : principally consisting of—. 

“ But then, for what reason does the variety of creation 
proceed from primitive Matter through the mutual copula¬ 
tion of its single constituents ? 5> To this [the authoi) 
replies: 

[ Creation] from the aerial world up to that of truth [/. c., to 
Braliman’s world] is abundant in Sattva ; creation ‘ underneath,’ 
?\ ( , from the tame beasts down to the vegetables, is abundant in 
Taraas ; in tbe midst it is abundant in Rajas, because [mankind] 
engages in performing good and bad ’deeds, and because it is full 
of pain. 

“ For what reason does the variety of creation arise from primi¬ 
tive Matter which is one [only] ?” This [the author] states : 

51. Because of the variety of works the behavi¬ 
our of primitive Matter is like [that of] a born 
slave. 

As an intelligent born slave does various work for the 
sak,' of his master, so primitive Matter produces the various 
creation for the sake of the souls ‘because of the variety of 
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wlcs/ i. e., because it appropriates the [diverse] works [of 
all souls as cciusce efficientes of its activity], 

“ Since [man] has accomplished his end by ascending to 
higher and higher worlds, what need is there of liberation 
[for him] P” To this [the author] replies : 


Just so as a born slave does various work for the sake of his 
master. 

“ But then, since by the variety [and constant improvement] of 
works one ascends to higher and higher worlds, what need is there 
of liberation ?” To this [the author] replies : 


52. Return is even there ; because of the being 
subject to successive births it is to be abandoned. 


Even when higher and higher glorious states of existence 
have been attained to, there is return to mundane life; 
therefore, mundane life is to be abandoned. 

[The author] states the same : 

Since there is return, even when higher and higher glorious 
states of existence have been attained to, for this reason mundane 
life is to be abandoned. 


53. The pain which is produced by old age, 
death, etc. is the same. 

From Brahman down to the grass-blade. 1 

“ Since [man] has accomplished his end already by dis¬ 
solution into tbe cause, i. e., into primitive Matter, what 
need is there of liberation ?” To this [the author] replies : 

[This is] plain. 

[The author] refutes [the opinion] that the end be accomplished 
by dissolution into primitive Matter: 

54. The end is not accomplished by dissolution 


1 Cf. aphorism 17. 
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ln to the cause, since there is a rising [again], as in 
the case of one having plunged. 

It would be so, [as the opponent thinks], if there were no 
return [to new existences] for him who has dissolved in to 
primitive Matter. But this is not the case, as we hear of 
his returning. Thus [it is said] : 

“ Thoso whose meditation is devoted to the senses remain hero 
ten Manu-periode, the worshippers of the elements a full hundred [of 
such periods], those of the egotizing organ a thousand, those of tbo 
judgiug organ 1 * ten thousand, free from sorrow, thoso whose medita¬ 
tion is devoted to the indistinct [primitive Matter] a full hundred of 
thousands. Rut if one has advanced [in meditation] to tho soul 
which is devoid of qualities, there is no computation of time [at all].” 

As somebody who has plunged [into water] for the sake 
of bathing rises again, so does he who has dissolved into 
primitive Matter. This is the sense. 

“ As bondage does not belong to the Self, because this is 
eternal, for the same reason it [cannot belong] to primitive 
Matter, too.” To this [objection the author] replies : 

Since from the passage “ Those whose meditation is devoted to 
the indistinct [primitive Matter] remain a full hundred of thou¬ 
sands [of Manu-periods] ” we learn that he who has dissolved into 
the cause rises again, like one who has plunged [into water] But 
from the passage “ If one has advanced [in meditation] to tho 
soul which is devoid of qualities, there is no computation of time 
[at all ” follows that] there is no returning again [to mundane 
existence], when liberation is [attained]. 

“ But thou, the eternity of primitive Matter and So.ul being 
without any difference, for what reason does creative ness belong 
to primitive Matter alone [and not to Soul, too] P” To this [tho 
author] replies: 


1 Bauddha is used here in the sense of buddhy^'jpdvuk.t, but by no moans in 

that of 4 Buddhist.' 
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55. Though not being a product, it is subject 
to that, because it is dependent on another. 


The fact that [primitive Matter] is not a product, [but 
eternal], is no matter; but [the principal thing is] the 
dependence on another; and this exists in the case of 
primitive Matter* Therefore, since [primitive Matter] is 
subject to this [dependence on another], it is [also] subject 
to bondage. 

“ Of what nature is this other, i. e., the Self P” To this 
[the author] replies: 

1 Though not being a product,’ i. e though being eternal, 1 it is 
subject to that,’ i. e. y [primitive Matter] is subject to creativencss, 

4 because it is dependent on another,* i. e because it is for the 
sake of another. 

[The author] refutes the opinion that there be some intellectual 
superintendent of non-intellectual primitive Matter, and that he 
be omniscient and omnipotent: 

5G. Tor be is omniscient and omnipotent. 

Such is the egotizing delusion [of the supreme being], be¬ 
cause [its Self] is reflected in Matter [i. e., in its internal 
organ which is of a universal character and possessed of all 
power belonging to Matter]. 

“But the agency [of the supreme being] will he real; 
what is the use of inventing a reflection ? And thus an [in¬ 
dependent ] Lord is accepted in the Ny&ya philosophy.” To 
this [objection the author] replies : 

By the words ‘ for he ’ simply the category 4 primitive Matter ’ 
hi meant. For primitive Matter [may be called omniscient, because 
it ] can, on account of its changeableness, change into the form of 
the perceptive functions. 1 This is the meaning. 

* Of ( o.itbo, tho perceptive functions of the interna! organ which is a product 
of primitive Matter arc intended. 










[The author] states that this alone is the purport of the scrip¬ 
tural and [traditional] passages, too, which teach that the Lord 
is the cause [of the world] : 


57. The existence of such a Lord is established. 

If the Lord is [declared to be such] a Self as wc accept, 
we grant his existence; but for [a Lord] as accepted in the 
Ny&ya philosophy there is no proof. This has been explain¬ 
ed in [the commentary to] aphorism [92] of the first book : 
“ Because the existence of a Lord cannot be proved.” In 
aphorism [1] of the second book “[The agency of primitive 
Matter is] for the sake of the liberation of the [Self] which 
is [in reality] totally free [etc.]” it has been declared that 
the activity of Matter is for its own sake as well as for that 
of another [?‘. e ., of Soul; but] here the being for its own 
sake is [to be understood] in the figurative sense, [stated 
in the commentary to II 1]. 

[Now the author] declares that [this activity is merely for 
the sake of another: 

* Existence * means * conviction [of the existence]’; ‘ established ‘ 
means ‘ produced by proofs/ 

“ To what purpose is Matter active ?” To this [question the 
author] replies : 

58. Matter’s creating is for the benefit of an¬ 
other, because it does not experience by itself alone, 
•—as the camel carries saffron. 

We see that even an intellectual being is [sometimes ac¬ 
tive for the benefit of another, as the camel carries saffron ; 
hut non-intellectual Matter is merely active for the sake of 
another [i. e., of Soul], because it does not experience [by 
itself]. 

“[But] the activity of an intellectual being [only] is seen, 
not [that] of non-intellectual [Matter]. ' To this [remark 
the author] replies : 
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‘ For tIlc benefit of another ’ means * for the benefit of Soul.’ 
Api is [used] in the sense of eva * alone,’ [so that] the sense is: 
1 because it does not experience by itself alone/ 

Apprehending [the declaration of an opponent] that by the 
example * as the camel [carries] saffron ’ the activity of an intel¬ 
lectual being only is [proved, the author] says : 

59. Though non-intellectual, Matter is active, 
like milk. 


As non-intellectual milk comes forth for the benefit of the 
calf, so Matter [in general] is active for the benefit of Soul. 

[The author] gives another example : 

.A.S milk comes forth for the Seiko of tho calf^ growth. 

[The author] gives another example : 

60. Or as works—what is well known—depend 
on Time, etc. 

As the work done by the husbandman, the sowing of 
corn, etc., bears its fruit only after some time, and [since] 
plants are not conscious beings, 1 [this example is not open to 
the same censure as that of the camel]. By the word ‘ etc.* 
the invisible power [of merit and demerit] 2 is to be under¬ 
stood. 

“ [But], as we know, the camel works, because it considers 
the danger of being beaten, etc., too, while non-intellectual 
Matter is void of [all] consideration.” To this [objection 
the author] replies: 


1 Plants are called acetana here and in the comm, to aph. 62 in contrast 
with the camel (aph. 58) ; else the vegetable kingdom is considered as uetana 
or animated. 

* Tina is the real cause of the fructesccnce of works. If the husbandman 
has accumulated a store of good deeds, his crops thrive, while a bad harvest 
is the consequence of a preponderance of bad deeds. So the activity of 
primitive Mu tier, too, or of Matter in general is dependent on Time and on 
the souls’ merit and demerit. 
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(According to Mahadeva’s reading our aphorism must be trans¬ 
lated : As worlc depends on rain or Time , etc.). 

* Work ’ means [rural] action, i. c ., sowing. Seeds and the like, 
sown by the husbandman, change into the form of trees and the like 
J n dependence on rain or in dependence on Time and on the invisible 
power [of the husbandman’s merit and demerit]. So Matter [in 
general] also [is dependent on Time and on merit and demerit]. 

“ [But] the camel’s carrying saffron takes place for the fear of 
being beaten, too; Matter, however, is not intellectual, and there¬ 
fore it cannot consider any objects of its own.” To this [objec¬ 
tion tho author] replies: 

61. The activity is by nature, not with a motive, 
like that of a servant. 


As a servant who is a born-slave docs his work for 
his master without any motive merely by nature, so does 
Matter. 

[The author] mentions another alternative: 

For it is well known that a born-slave manages the affairs of his 
master merely by nature, not with a view to any object of his own. 

62. Or, because of the attraction of works, which 
is without beginning. 

Since mundane existence [and hence the accumulation of 
merit and demerit] is without beginning, Matter is active in 
consequence of the attraction of merit and demerit, 1 as trees, 
though void of consciousness, bear fruit by the power of 
men’s work [?’. e., merit], 

Repeating [arguments] on account of the great number of 
arguments does not involve the fault of superfluous repet i¬ 
tion. Therefore [the author] says : 


19 


1 Cf. the commentary fco npL. 60. 
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[III. 62—64. 


Since mundane existence is without beginning, Matter, urged 
by merit and demerit, is active. This is the sense. 

What is advantageous may be repeated even a hundred times. 
With this view [the author] declares : 

63 0 In consequence of discriminative cognition 
Matter’s creation ceases, as [that of] the cook after 
the cooking. 


Creation is for the sake of Soul. This ceases in conse- 
quence of the knowledge of the distinction between Matter 
and Soul, as the cook desists [from his work], when he has 
completed his cooking. 

“ [But] we don’t see that liberation takes place, even when 
discriminative knowledge has been [acquired] by instruc¬ 
tion. 5 ’ To this [the author] replies: 

As the cook desists [from his work], when he has completed 
his cooking. 

Apprehending [the question] : “ Why [is it that] liberation 
[very often] does not take place, even when discriminative know¬ 
ledge has been [attained ?,” the author] declares: 

64. The one which is distinct abandons the 
other, on account of its fault. 


Liberation does not take place merely by an occasional 
cognition, but [then only, when] the Self which is distinct 
from the senses abandons— i. e ., sets apart by meditation, 
etc.—the other, i. e . 9 Matter; 6 on account of its fault, 5 that 
is to say: on account of the perception of the unsteadiness 
and the other faults of Matter. 

[The author] describes the nature of liberation : 

(According to Mahadeva’s reading our aphorism must be trans¬ 
lated : The one [may 6e] like the other , on account of its fault). 

4 The one, 5 i. e, f eveu he who possesses the discriminative know¬ 
ledge, [may be] ‘ like the other, 5 i. e., like him who is destitute of 
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discriminative knowledge, * on account of its [fault] ’ i. e., ot 
tlio fault of discriminative knowledge — which consists in doubts 
and errors. And thus the meaning is : in order to purify dis¬ 
criminative knowledge, one ought to persevere in the study of 
truth. 

[The author] describes the nature of liberation : 

65. The unconcernedness of both or of the one 
is salvation. 

‘ Of both/ i. e., of Matter and Soul. The unconcernedness 
of Matter is the not being active for the discriminating 
[soul] ; the unconcernedness of Soul is the not being attach¬ 
ed to Matter. * Of the one ’ means : of the Self, because 
this is the principal [of the two]. 

“[But,] if Matter which has the habit of being active 
could become unconcerned, the liberation of all ought to 
take place.” To this [the author] replies : 

The unconcernedness of Matter is the not being active for the 
discriminating [soul], that of Soul is tho not being attached to 
Matter. * Of the one ’ means: of the Self, beoause this is the 
principal [of tbe two]. 

“ [But,] if Matter could become unconcerned [in activity], 
there would result the liberation of all.” To this [tho author] 
replies: 

66. It does not desist, in the like manner, from 
influencing others by creation, as the snake does in 
the case of him who has discerned the real character 
of the rope. 

[Matter] which has the habit of being active does not 
become unconcerned [about all souls], because the abandon¬ 
ment of tbe essential nature is a logical impossibility. But. 
when [Matter] becomes inactive with reference to tho dis¬ 
criminating [soul], it does not desist, m the like inanuer. 
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from influencing creatively, i. e ., from creation with reference 
to the ignorant. [To desist, virajyate , means :] not to 
engage in creation. As, where a rope has become [similar 
to] a snake [in appearance], the snake, i. e ., the error that 
there be a snake, ceases in the case of him who has dis¬ 
cerned the real character of the rope, but not in the case 
of him to whom the real character of the rope is [still] 
unknown. 

[The author] states the reason thereof: 

‘ Influencing 9 means producing. Though [Matter] is unconcern¬ 
ed about the knowing [soul], it is [still] active for those which are 
ignorant. The example is plain. 

67. And because of the connection with work 
which is the motive. 

Because 1 in the case of the discriminating [soul] there is 
no work [that is : no] motive [of Matter’s agency ; for] 
without a seed a sprout is not produced. Scripture also 
[says, Mundaka Up. 2. 2. 8] : 

“ The fetter of the heart is severed, all doubts are solved, and his 
works perish, when that is known which is high and low [i. e. } all- 
pervading].” 

“ Since the invisible [power of merit and demerit] is a 
product of the judging organ, there may be the assistance 
of this invisible [power] in the production of the egotiziug 
organ and of the following [principles; but] how is a co¬ 
operation of the invisible [power possible], when primitive 
Matter sets forth its products To this [the author] re¬ 
plies : 

For work is also the motive of creation ; this is declared [in the 
aphorism]. Aud this [i. e., work] belongs to the ignorant, not 
to the knowing [soul], as Scripture teaches: u And his works 
perish ” (Mitntfaka Up. 2. 2. 8). 


1 The following commentary does not explain, but complete the aphorism. 







[The author] maintains [his doctrine], though the invisible 
[power] be not the cause [of the activity of primitive Matter] : 


68. Though it he unconcerned, non-discrimina- 
lion is tlie motive of tlie service of primitive Matter. 

Though primitive Matter be unconcerned about the in- 
visible [power of merit and demerit], non-discrimination is 
the co-operative [cause, i. e., the causa efficiens of creation]. 

[The author] explains the cessation [of the activity] of 
Matter by an example : 

Though [primitive Matter] be unconcerned about tlie invisible 
[power], non-discrimination is indispensable [as the motive] of 
the activity of primitive Matter. 

[The author] explains the cessation [of the activity] of Matter 
by an example : 

69. As a dancing girl, so also active [Matter] 
ceases after the accomplishment of the end# 

As a dancing girl ceases [from dancing] after the accom¬ 
plishment of the wishes of the spectators, so also Matter 
ceases [from creation] after the accomplishment of fooul s 
end by discrimination. 

46 [But,] though having ceased, Matter will begin [again] 
to be active from some cause or other.'* To this [the author] 
replies: 

As a dancing girl, when she has shown herself to tho assembled 
spectators, ceases from dancing, so does Matter also. 

“ [But] like the dancing girl it will begin again to act at some 
[other] time.” [The author] denies [this] : 

70. Likewise, Matter does not approach, when 
its fault has been perceived, like a woman of good 
family. 


1 Supply prfi'lh' 1 n&syu. 
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fault lias been known through discrimination, 
Matter does not approach [Soul] again; as a woman of good 
family who has been beheld by a man, not akin to her, 
thinks, [being ashamed] “ He shall not behold me again ” 
and conceals herself. 

[But] liberation [can only come] to one who is in bond¬ 
age ; and both [states] cannot belong to Soul.” To this 
[objection the author] replies : 

And when in consequence of discriminative knowledge its fault 
has been perceived, [Matter] does not approach [Soul any more]. 
This is the sense. As a woman of good family who is aware “ I 
have been beheld by a man not akin to me” does not approach 
that [man]. 

Londage and liberation belong to Soul merely through non¬ 
discrimination, but not essentially.” This [the author] states : 

vl. Bondage and liberation do not belong to 
Soul in reality without non-discrimination. 

That is to say : [the existence of] bondage and liberation 
[in Soul] is merely a delusion which arises from non-discri¬ 
mination of Matter and Soul. 

“As the illusory must be based on something real , 1 to 
whom do bondage and liberation belong in reality P” To 
this [the author] replies: 

* In reality ’ means: essentially. 

[The author] states that both arc essential to Matter : 

72 . [They belong] to Matter directly, because it 
is subject to association, like a beast. 


‘ Directly ’ means: really, ‘ because it is subject to associa¬ 
tion ’; because it has connection with qualities (guna-yogdt) ; 
as a beast is bound ‘by association,’ i. e., by connection with 


1 As f. i. iho illusion that mother of poarl be silver presnppoec* tlio oxis- 
tenoe of real silver. 
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( guna-yoqat ). Therefore bondage and liberation belong 
to Matter in reality. Bondage is nothing but activity with 


regard to the non-discriminating; liberation, however, is 
^on-activity with regard to the discriminating [soul]. 
Hence the logical impossibility of losing the essential 
nature is not [accepted by us]. 1 

*‘ln what way does Matter bind itself, and how does it 
liberate itself 9^ To this [the author] replies: 

Directly ’ means : really, ‘ because it is subject to association , : 
bocause of the connection with qualities peculiar to it. Though 
bondage and liberation pertain to Matter, they are in conjunc- 
ion with Soul in consequence of the non-cognition of the distinc¬ 
tion. This is the meaning. 

“ In how many ways does Matter bind itself ? ” This [the 
author] states : 


73. In seven ways Matter binds itself, like the 
silk-worm ; it liberates itself in one way. 

In seven ways, i. c., by merit, indifference, divine power, 
demerit, ignorance, want of indifference and want of divine 
power, [Matter] binds [itself] ; it liberates fitself] in one 
Way, i. c ., by knowledge. 

“ [We are taught by the Karmamimamsa] that experience 
18 [produced] by interested, and liberation by disinterested 
Works. If these are given up, revelation [ctyishfa, i y e. y the 
r ovealed fruit] is lost.” To this [the author] replies : 

‘In seven [ways]/ i. e., by merit, indifference, divine power, 
ignorance, demerit, want of indifference and want of divine power; 
‘ in one [way]/ t. e. y by knowledge. 

“ But then, if meditation is practised uninterruptedly for tho 
6a ko of discriminative knowledge, and if tho works which arc the 
ouuso of liberation are given up, liberation will noo take place.” 
To tliis [objection, made by a Mim&jpsaka, the author] replies : 


1 Of. svdbh&va-tt/dga-doeh X.t in the commentary to aph. 06. 
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Non-discrimination is the cause; therefore 


revelation is not lost. 


The invisible [power of merit] is a cause of liberation 
[only] indirectly through the medium of knowledge; the 
cause of mundane existence, however, [i. e ., of bondage] is 
non-discrimination, [and by the cessation thereof liberation 
is attained at once]. Therefore [by giving up all works 
enjoined in the Karmamimanisa] revelation [i. e ., the 
revealed fruit , liberation] is not lost. 

“And how is discrimination [effected]? 55 To this [the 
author] replies : 

The cause of mundane existence is non-discrimination ; for the 
sake of the cessation thereof one must endeavour after discrimi¬ 
native knowledge. Thus there will bo no loss of the revealed fruit, 
i. <?., of liberation. The fruit [promised in the Kaimamimarnsa] 
is liberation by means of the purification of the thinking organ 
through works. This is called * revealed ’ [or * revelation ’]. 

“ How is discrimination [effected] ?” To this [the author ] 
replies : 

75. Discrimination results from the study of the 
principles by ‘ Not so ! Not so ! ’ [and] from aban¬ 
doning. 

[This is] plain. And [so] Scripture [says, Brihadaran- 
yakaTJp. 8. 9. 26 and elsewhere] : “That Self is not so, 
not so ; it is incomprehensible, for it is not [to be] compre¬ 
hended ; it is indestructible; for it is not [to be] destroyed, 
etc.” 

If liberation were [effected] by the study of the princi¬ 
ples and [by abandoning all material objects], liberation 
would come to all disciples immediately after the instruction, 
because study is alike [with all disciples].” To this [the 
author] replies : 
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'Not so ! Not so! > From such ‘study of the principles/ i. c., 
from repeatedly considering the Self in its difference from the 
body, the senses and the other [material principles], and ‘ from 
abandoning/ i. e., from renouncing the world, ‘discrimination 
results/ i. e ., the distinction [between Matter and Soul] becomes 
manifest. And thus Scripture says : “ Now follows the teaching 

'Not sol Not so!’” (Brihadar. Up. 2.3. G), and “ Only by 
renouncing [the world] some attained to immortality.” (Taitti- 
riya A'ranyaka, 10. 10. 3). 

“ But then, if liberation were [effected] by study through the 
medium of the arising of discriminative knowledge, it would come 
to all disciples simultaneously, because there is no difference of 
study.” To this [the author] replies: 

76. On account of the difference of the capable 
there is no necessity. 

On account of the difference of [mental] power on the 
part of the excellent, mediocre and inferior, there is no 
necessity that [all should be liberated] simultaneously. 

“If liberation results from discrimination, how is it that, 
as we see, the discriminating still experiences ? ” To this 
[the author] replies: 

77. In consequence of the continuance after the 
removal, experience follows from mediocre discri¬ 
mination also. 

There is no experience in the case of him whose discri¬ 
mination is acute [or first-rate; but] there is experience 
[not only on the part of the inferior, but] of him also whose 
discrimination is mediocre; [that is to sayin the case of 
the mediocre] the impressions [of former experience] alone 
continue, since in consequence of want of [all] desires [real 
experience] has been removed by the cognition Enough [of 
the objects !’ Thus the mediocre] experiences [only] with the 
20 
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sensation < I am consuming by my experience that work the 
fructescence of which has [already] begun . 51 

[The author] describes the nature of him whose discri¬ 
mination is mediocre: 


Mediocrity means: being possessed of some residuum of works 
which have begun to bear fruit and are obstructive to the definitive 
liberation [for which death is necessary]. From the discrimina¬ 
tion of him who possesses such [a residuum of works, follows 
not only liberation in life-time , but] experience also. Thus [the 
aphorism] is to bo construed. ‘In consequence of the conti¬ 
nuance ' means: because [experience], though ‘ removed * [or 
obstructed] by the absence of desire and aversion, i. e ., though 
not occasioning delight or distress nor producing any wishes, is 
necessarily existing as the fruit of those works the fructescence 
of which has [already] begun. And thus there is a great differ¬ 
ence between the experience of the discriminating and that of 
the non-discriminating. This is tho meaning. 

[The author] describes the nature of him whose discrimination 
is mediocre: 

78. And he is liberated in life-time. 

He is liberated [just] as well as he who is [definitively] 
liberated [after death], because there is neither desire nor 
the arising of [fresh] merit [in his case]. Scripture also 
says (Brihadar. Up. 4. 4. 12): 

“ If a man knows the [highest] Self so that ho says * I am that,’ 
■what wishing [or] from desire for what will he grieve at tho body ?” 

To the [objection] that tho liberation of a living [indivi¬ 
dual] cannot be proved, [the author] replies what follows: 

Though [still] living, ho is as if [ho wore] liberated. 

[Tho author] gives tho proof [of the existence] of one liberated 
in lifo-time: 

79. This results from tlie fact that there are 
instructed and instructors. 


1 up&rPtlka is a syuotiym of pr&raldha, 
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He whose discrimination is acute cannot be instructor, 
because he is not conscious of external [objects any more]; 


nor can he whose discrimination is inferior be instructor, on 
account of his ignorance; but the latter is to be instructed* 
[Only] he whose discrimination is mediocre can be instructor. 
Hence ‘this results/ i. e., [the existence'of individuals,] 
liberated in life-time, results. 

[The author] adduces a testimony for this: 


He who is liberated in life-time cannot be one of those who are 
to be instructed, because he has no desire or the like; but ho [only] 
whose discrimination is inferior is to be instructed. Aud thus 
from the fact that the latter must have an instructor follows [the 
existence of] liberation in life-time. 

[The author] adduces a testimony for this: 

80. And Scripture 

bas declared: “For the wise, though [still] living, is libera¬ 
ted from delight and distress.” 

" [But] he also whose discrimination is inferior may be 
instructor.” To this [the author] replies : 

There are scriptural texts also declaratory of the fact that 
[only] the wise can be instructor: “ Holding fuel in his hand, [ho 
may go to a teacher] who is learned and abiding in Brahman ”, 
“ To that [disciple] who has approached him reverentially, the wise 
[teacher told the knowledge of Brabfcnan] correctly 99 (Mundaka 
Up. 1. 2. 12, 13). 

[The author] refutes the opposite opinion : 


81. Else there would be a tradition [comparable 
to a row] of blind men [leading each other]. 


[If a man whose discrimination is inferior could be in¬ 
structor], the teacher would be ignorant and the disciple, 
too, not knowing! 

“ As liberation results from knowledge, when there i.> 
instruction, one ought to be liberated immediately after 
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instruction. To what purpose is the delay ?” To this [the 
author] replies: 

How is an ignorant person to be instructed by another ignorant 
person ? 

“For what reason does the body of the knowing last ?” This 
[tho author] states: 

82. Like the whirling of the wheel, he retains 
the body. 

As, [even] after the removal of the stick, the [potter’s] 
wheel goes on whirling in consequence of the impulse [given 
to it formerly], so the discriminating also do not attain 
liberation in that moment, [when they are instructed], be¬ 
cause their work, [i. e., the merit and demerit, accumulated 
by them,] which causes the retention of the body, has not 
been consumed [then]; but [liberation comes to them not 
sooner than] after consumption of [all] works by experience 
and [meditation]. And thus Scripture says : 

“By devoting himself [to an ascetic life] man is liberated, but bo 

remains, though liberated, in the body ; a jar [also], standing on tho 

middle of tho potter’s wheel, goes on whirling, though it is cut off 

[from tho lump of clay ]. 0 

Therefore such a person exists who is liberated in life¬ 
time. This [the author] declares; 

As the wheel which is whirled round by the stick goes on 
whirling, even when the stick has been removed, so even when 
blatter has ceased from its activity with regard to the discrimina¬ 
ting, bis body, produced by former work, lasts. This is tho seusc. 

“But then, the whirling [of the wheel] may be occasioned by 
the impulse [given to it formerly,] even when there is no opera¬ 
tion with the .stick; but [this example doos not help to decide tho 
quention:] how can there bo experience, when there is no dosiro 
or the like?” To this [objection the author] replies: 

83. This results from a minimum of impulse. 


, 84.] aniruddha’s commentary, 

liberation in life-time [or mundane existence of a 
liberated person] results, 

“When does tlie highest [or absolute] liberation take 
place? 0 To this [the author] replies: 

Tho impulse by desire or the like [is to be understood ; and] 
this is [only] a minimum, that is to say: a seeming desire or tho 
like. From that ‘ this results/ i . experience results [in the case 
of one liberated]. Therefore, though [we think we] observe 
[something like] desire etc. in discriminating persons, this is not 
[real] desire or the like, but only a seeming desire or tho like. 
This is tho meaning. 

[The author] describes the [definitive] liberation after death: 

84. When the cessation of all pain results from 
discrimination, [man] has accomplished his end; by 
no other [means]—by no other [means]. 

When the absolute cessation of the threefold pain has 
taken place, so that no rest is left, [man] has accomplished 
bis end, since he has [then] attained to the highest [or 
definitive] liberation, ‘ By no other [means]/ i. e ., [not] 
by work [can this be effected]. The repetition of the words 
i by no other [means] ’ indicates the end of the book, 

When those works the fructescence of which has begun are 
consumed by experience, [and hence]-the absolute cessation of the 
threefold pain, mentioned [in aphorism I. 1], has taken place, 
[man] has accomplished his end, z, e., is liberated. That work is 
not the cause of liberation, [the author] recapitulates [saying!: 
1 by [no] other [means/ i. e. y not] by work. 

The form itardt [instead of the regular itarasmdt] is to be ac- 
counted for either by the fact that tho rule [about tlie formation 
of the cases] is not iixed with regard to pronouns, or by the as¬ 
sumption of a vedie anomaly. Tho repetition [of the last words] 
is for the sake of [indicating] the end of the book. 

Here ends, in the commentary on Kapila s aphorisms ex ¬ 
planatory of the Sarpkhya system, the third book which 
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treats of indifference. After indifference [having been ex¬ 
plained], the fourth book begins with a view to narratives 
conducive to the understanding of the disciples. 


Here ends the third book in the quintessence of the commen¬ 
tary, composed by Mahadeva the Vedantist. After indifference 
[having been explained], the fourth book treats chiefly of narra¬ 
tives conducive to the understanding of the disciples. 
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1. As in tlie case of tlie king’s son, [discrimina¬ 
tion results] from instruction about the truth. 

A certain king’s son wlio, being born at the time of [the 
unlucky constellation] Gayda, had been banished and adopted 
as a son by the lord of the foresters, knew only their way 
of life. Now, after the death of the childless king, having 
been brought (to the capital) and informed by the ministers : 
Ci You are not a forester, you are the king’s son,” he assumed 
at once, on these words, the behaviour of a king’s son in 
conequence of his former disposition. Thus instruction is 
to be given for the sake of the understanding of those also 
who are [mentally] inferior. 

[The author] mentions another narrative: 

‘ As a king’s son ceases to be a forester, when recollection comes 
to him, so docs [the ignorance] of him who does not know tho 
Self.... in consequence of instruction about the truth, given by 
the teachers in this way, the end is necessarily accomplished. 
And [so] it is said in the Garudapnrana: 

“ As sorao Brdhmana who is seized upon by a demon thinks * I am 
a Sudra/ [bafc 7 ] when tho demoniac possession is gone, knows again 
that ho is a Bruhmana, bo tho sonl which is seized upon by MAyft 
thinks ‘ I am the body/ [but,] when M&yA is gone, kuows again 
its nature ‘ I am Brahman.’ ” 

[The author] teaches that liberation arises even from knowledge 
of the Self [attained] by the way: 

2. As in tlie case of the imp, even when instruc¬ 
tion is for the benefit of another. 

A certain teacher took his pupil (along with him), saying: 
“Receive the instruction in a solitary place,” entered the 
forest and gave him the instruction [there]. This was over- 
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heard by an imp hidden in the bush, [and so] he also was 
liberated.—The purport of the passage is that liberation 
arises even from knowledge of the Self [attained] by the way. 

[The author] mentions some difference as to [the effect of] 
this [instruction]: 

There is the following narrative. While a pupil was being 
instructed by a certain teacher in a solitary place, his instruction 
was overheard by some hidden imp, and [so] he, [too,] was 
liberated. Thus another also becomes liberated in consequence of 
instruction [given] for the benefit of somebody else. 

[The author] mentions some difference as to [the effect of] this 
[instruction] : 

3. Bepetition [is necessary, because some attain 
to liberation only] in consequence of frequent in¬ 
struction. 


Liberation may come to those who are of acute in¬ 
difference, merely through hearing [the instruction once; 
but,] as the inferior require uninterrupted instruction, repeti¬ 
tion is to be made [for their sake]. 

[The author] mentions another narrative: 

Liberation is attained by those who aro of acute indifference, 
through bearing the instruction once only, but by the inferior, in 
consequence of frequent instruction; [therefore tho latter] must 
care for repetition, i. e for repeated reception [of the instruction]. 

Aud for the sake of instruction a [professional] teacher is 
not indispensable. This [the author] states [in the following 
aphorism] : 

4s. As in the case of father and sod, because it 
is apparent to both. 

A certain Br&hmana who had, because of his poverty, 
delivered his pregnant wife to her father’s house and had 
repaired to another country for the acceptance of gifts, 
returned home after a long time and, seeing his son v did not 
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U10w him. The mother of the latter made her husband and 
^ er son acquainted [with one another]; hence knowledge 
came to both of them.—The sense [of this story] is that the 
knowledge of truth arises without a [professional] teacher 
even from the instruction given by a friend. 

[The author] mentions another narrative: 


‘ Because it is apparent,’ i. e ., because the true state of things 
^ay be apparent, ‘to both,’ i. e., to the teacher and to the pupil 
[as well]. There is no restriction about [professional] teachers 
as regards this knowledge, but instruction may be given by any 
°ne who is not mistaken, [and] the fruit [i. e., the knowledge of 
truth] may be obtained by [everybody] who is capable [thereof], 
An example of this is ‘ the case of father and son.* The narra¬ 
tive runs as follows. A certain poor Brahmana who, having 
Amoved his pregnant wife to her father’s house, had ropaired to 
another country, returned after a long time. Seeing his son, he 
did not know * This is my own son,’ nor did the son, seeing his 
father, [know] ‘This is my father.’ Then the husband and the 
sou were informed by the mother in the following way: “ This is 
your son, this is your father.” After that both became happy. 

[The author] teaches that the joy of mundane existence is to 
ke abandoned, because it is mixed with pain: 


5. Like the hawk, one becomes happy by release 
and afflicted by separation. 

A young hawk was caught by a certain man and reared 
Wl th regular food, pieces of sugar, molasses and the like. 
IA time he grew up and was set free in the forest by the 
man who thought: “Why should 1 make him afflicted 
an d so the hawk became happy by his release from Captivity, 
[but at the same time] afflicted by his separation from the 
Since in this way joy is intermixed with pain, both 
ar ® to be abandoned. 

[The author] mentions another narrative: 

All people are happy and afflicted, that is to say: possessed of 
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joy mixed with pain. 4 By release and by separation, like the 
hawk.’ A young hawk was caught by somebody who wcut 
a-hunting, and was reared with food and drink. In time he grow 
up. Then the hawk was set free in the forest by that [man] who 
thought: tl Why should I make him afflicted by captivity ?” [Now,] 
as this [hawk] became happy by his release from captivity, and 
[at the same time] afflicted by his separation from the man who 
had reared him, so everybody who dorives joy from objects, is 
afflicted [too]. This is the sense. 

[The author] states that selfishness, affection, etc, lead to mis¬ 
chief : 

6. As in the case of the snake’s skin. 

c Skin * means ‘slough.’—A certain snake, having, at the 
entrance of its hole, stripped off its slough, and seeing this 
defiled with dust aud mud, was grieved thinking 6 This is 
mine/ and did not abandon it through affection. [The 
snake] was [then] captured by some snake-charmer 1 because 
of the slough [which attracted attention].—The purport [of 
this story] is that one should not indulge in selfishness, 
affection, etc. 

[The author] mentions another narrative : 

4 The snake’s skin * means 4 the slough of the serpent/— 4 as in 
the case of this ’; that is to say: As a serpent, though having 
stripped off its slough at the entrance of its hole, does not abandon 
its hiterest for that through affection, but is grieved at seeing it 
defiled with dust and mud, and is, just because of that [slough], 
captured by some snake-charmer and becomes subject to much 
.suffering,—so docs that man [also] who feels affection to tho 
objects. 

An improper act is by no means to be committed, and, if it bo 
committed inconsiderately, an atonement is necessarily to bo 
rendered. This [the author] states [in the following aphorism] : 


1 Ahxtundika literally ‘ he who makes sport with tlio snake’B mouth,’ the 
well known porformauco of tho Indiau snake-charmer. 
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Or, as in the case of the man whose hands 


were cut off. 


A certain ascetic entered tlie hermitage of his brother and 
took away fruit and some other things. He was then accost¬ 
ed by his brother: c( You are a thief.” He said : u Mention 
the penance.” The brother replied: “ There is no other 
penance than the cutting off of the hands.” Then [the cul¬ 
prit] informed the king [of his crime], and had his hands 
out off. Therefore an improper act is not to be committed, 
&nd, if it be committed inconsiderately, an atonement is 
Necessarily to be rendered for it. 

[The author] mentions another narrative: 


Thus goes the story : 


A certain ascetic entered the hermitage of his brother and took 
away fruit, flowers and somo other things. Then having been ac¬ 
costed by liis brother: “You are a thief,” ho replied to him: 

“ Mention the ponan co” Thereon [tho latter] declared the cutting 
off of tho hands to bo the penance. [Tho culprit] informed the king 
quickly, aud had his hands cut off. 

8. Thinking of what is no means [of liberation] 
is conducive to bondage, as in the case of Bharata. 

A king, named Bharata, though he was on the point of 
being liberated, saw an antelope bringing forth its young 
that very moment, and reared the young antelope. [Since 
then] his mind was directed to this and to nothing else, 
[and] at the hour of death lie breathed his last with his 
mind fixed upon it. Because of his affection to this [ani¬ 
mal] he did not attain to liberation.—The purport [of this 
story] is that one should not indulge in thinking of what 
is noxious [to salvation]. v 

[The author] teaches that one should not keep company 
>vith many: 

To wit : Bharata reared a young antelope ; his maul was directed 
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to this, and to nothing else and he died, thinking only of this 
even at tho hour of death. Therefore he did not attain to libera¬ 
tion, but became subject to [a new] mundane existence. This is 
clear from the Puranas. 

One should not keep company with many : 

9. With many, concentration is hindered,through 
passion, etc., as in the case of the shells of a girl. 

[Association with] many brings about quarrel as a necess¬ 
ary consequence, as the shells [on the bracelet] of a girl 
rattle at each other in consequence of their mutual rubbing. 

[The author] teaches that one should not keep [company] 
even with two: 

As the shell-bracelets of a girl rattle in consequence of their 
mutual rubbing, so, when there is association with many, quarrel 
with each other necessarily arises through passion, etc. There¬ 
fore one should not cultivate tho society of many. 

10. Likewise even by [the association with] two. 

Because of the faults of conversation, etc. 

[The author] mentions another narrative: 

Because the faults of conversation, etc , are possible even in that 
case. This is the meaning. 

11. The hopeless is happy, like Pihgala. 

A courtesan, named Pihgala, was sleepless and suffering 
pain, because she was waiting [in vain] for the visit of some 
paramour for the sake of enjoyment. Once, however, re¬ 
penting on account of endless suffering she felt disgusted 
[with her former life] and vowed ( I shall not do so again. 5 
Being hopeless, she slept well [henceforward]. 

[The author] says that the building of a house leads to 
pain [too] ; 

“ For hope is the greutesfc pain, hopelessness the greatest bliss. 

Hence Pingatt slepi well, as she bad given up her hope for a lover.” 
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(Cf. Mahabharata 12. 6520, 6647). 


12. Even without effort [one may he] happy in 
another’s house, like a snake. 

[This is] plain. 

In the institutes there are to be found criticisms with 
regard to the explanations [of other teachers] and similar 
things of minor importance. Such [parts] must he passed 
over. This [the author] says [in the following aphorism] : 

c< Tho building of a house does never cause happiness to men : the 
snake fares well which enters the house built by another [animal].” 

(Cf. MababhArata 12. G649). 

13. Though devoting one’s self to many insti¬ 
tutes and teachers, one should take the quintessence 
[only], like the bee. 

As the bee takes [only] the honey and not the flower, so 
ignorance is to be passed oyer by him who endeavours after 
liberation. 

“To whom does [real] contemplation belong?” To this 
[the author] replies: 

“ Ono should tako the quintessence from everything, as gold out of 
rocks,” 

according to this rulo one should accept from the institutes also 
the quintessence only but should not be bent upon conquering 
opponents; moreover, one ought to aim only at the calm and at 
other [virtues], found in the teacher, but not at his occasional 
passion, hatred and the like. This is the sense. Hence it is said 
in the Markandeya [Parana 41. 19] : 

<l lie who wanders [now to this, now to that] ihirsting l< ihis ij 
to be known, that is to bo known ” will not obtain knowledge in 
thousands of mundane periods.” 

[The author] teaches that one should aim at concentrated aLteii 
tion: 
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14. He whose mind is absorbed in one thing 
does not forfeit contemplation, like the maker of 
arrows. 


As the maker of arrows, whose mind was fixed on the 
arrow [in his hand], did not notice the king’ passing hard 
by, so he whose mind is intent upon one thing does not 
forfeit contemplation. 

[The author] says that observances and the like are not 
to be broken, [because such things are] for the sake of pu¬ 
rifying the Sattva [of the internal organ] : 

As the maker of arrows whose mind is fixed on the arrow does 
not perceivo the king passing with an army on the road close hy 
him, so he whose mind is absorbed in one thing does not forfeit 
contemplation, but another necessarily does. Therefore one should 
aim at concentrated attention of the mind for the sake of the 
knowledge of truth. 

15. By violation of the observances and obliga¬ 
tions uselessness [is effected], as in daily life. 

As in daily life all repudiate the violation of agreements 
made with many, so by violation of the observances, etc. one 
becomes destitute [of the understanding] of the sense of the 
Vedas. 

[The author] states that pain necessarily arises [even] 
from forgetting the knowledge of truth : 

(According to MahiVleva’s reading the beginning of the 
aphorism is to be translated : By violation of the enjoined obliga¬ 
tions ....) 

‘ By violation/ i. e., by non-performance, * of the enjoined/ ?*. e., 
acknowledged 4 obligations/ such as ablutions and the like, 4 use- 
lessuesB/ i. c., inoificacy, [is effected]. Supply: of all factors 
required for the knowledge of truth. The performance of ablti- 
tious and the like is an accompanying [cause] of the knowledge 
of truth which is to bo produced \ directly] by the means of the 
knowledge of truth. This is the meaning. 4 As in daily life/ 



i* e., in tho same way as in daily life, when the obligations or 
stipulations agreed on are violated, even sovereignty and other 
causes of pleasure become ineffective ; [for,] when the stipulations 
are violated, even sovereignty does not give pleasure because of 
the sedition of the subjects. 

[The author] states that pain arises, when the knowledge of 
truth is forgotten: 

16. Even, wlicn this is forgotten, as in the case 
of the female frog. 

A certain king who went a-hunting saw a beautiful girl 
in the forest and asked her: “ Who are you?” She re¬ 
plied: “ I am a king’s daughter.” The king said: “ Yield 
yourself to me.” She replied: “Well, but agree to tho 
stipulation that no water shall be shown to me by you.” 
Having answered: “ So it be,” he married her. Thus some 
time having passed, she, [once on a time] fatigued by sport, 
asked the king: “Where is water?” The king, too, for¬ 
getting the stipulation through confusion, showed her water. 
And she who was the daughter of the king of the frogs 
became a frog by contact with water. And the king who 
did not recover her, though he sought her with nets, etc., 
suffered much pain. Therefore the study of truth is not 
to be interrupted. 

[The author] mentions another narrative : 

By [the word] * this * tho knowledge of truth is intended, this 
having been kept in mind. Thus tho following narrative is re¬ 
ported : A certain king who went a-hunting saw a beautiful girl, 
and having, at tho [mere] sight of her, fallen in love With her, 
asked : “ Who are you ?” She replied : <l I am a king’s dauj htor.” 
The king said : “ Yield yourself to me.” And the king was ac¬ 
cepted as husband by her on condition that no water should bo 
shown to her. Thus some time having passed, she, once oh a 
time, being fatigued by sport, said to tho king: “ Where is water ?” 
But the king, since lie had forgotten tho stipulation, showed her 
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water. And she, becoming a frog by contact with water, entered 
the same. The king, however, fell into pain on account of the 
separation from lier. 

[The author] states that the end is not accomplished by the 
mere hearing of the instruction, but [that it is accomplished] 
only by him who, living near the teacher, practises reflection, etc. 


17. Though the instruction be heard, one does 
not accomplish the end without deliberation, like 
Virochana. 


Liberation does not follow from the mere hearing, but 
only from reflection; as [according to Chhandogya Up. 
8. 7. 2 seq.] Indra and Virochana went to Brahman’s world 
for the sake of the knowledge of truth and were instructed 
by Brahman ; Virochana returned home after having heard 
the knowledge of truth and did not practise reflection, etc. ; 
therefore he was not liberated ; Indra, however, worshipping 
Brahman, practised reflection for a long time. 

“And what happened to Indra?” To this [the author] 
replies: 

‘ Deliberation ’ means reflection and [constant meditation, 
nididhjdsana]. For Virochana, having heard the instruction, went 
borne aaid did not practise reflection, etc.; thereforo be was not 
liberated. 

18. Of these two, it is known [to have come] to 
Indra. 

Among these two, the [liberating] knowledge is known 
[to have come] to Indra, The success resulted, through 
permanent study, from service done to Brahman, reflection, 
constant meditation, and immediate perception. 

“ And liow is [this] knowledge obtained ?” To this [the 
author] replies: 

‘Of these two/ i. e., Iudra and Virochana, ‘it is known [to 
have come] to Indra.’ Supply : the accomplishment of the end. 
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“ How waa tho end accomplished by Indra ? ” To this [the 
author] replies: 

19. Having practised reverence, the disciple’s 
duties and attendance, one succeeds after a long 
time, like him. 

He who is not reverential and does not perform the dis¬ 
ciple’s duties is incompetent [to obtain the liberating know¬ 
ledge]. « Like him ’ means ‘ like Indra ’; [that is to say:] 
as knowledge was attained by Indra through devotion to 
Brahman, so [it may be] by another also through devotion 


to the teacher. 

“Does liberation depend on a regulation of [the duration 
of] time and place ? In that case the question of quick or 
dilatory [accomplishment] becomes impossible.” With re¬ 
ference to this [remark the author] declares: 

‘Attendance’ means ‘living near [the teacher].’ ‘Like him 
[i. e ., like Indra], another also [may succeed]; this is to be 
s applied. 


20. There is no regulation of time as in the case 
of Vamadeva. 


There is a regulation of time for devotion, [but] not for 
liberation, since we know that Vdmadeva was liberated 
quickly after [the attainment of] tlie knowledge of truth. 

« When [an object] lias been perceived, one may certainly 
meditate upon it; but the Self has not been seen by any¬ 
body; [and] if it were seen, wbat need is [there] for medita¬ 
tion V ” To this [objection the author] replies: 


As to [the effect of] the means [employed], there is no regu¬ 
lation of time, whether [it will take place] in this existence or in 
a future one. For Scripture teaches [Aitareya Up. t o that 

V4madeva, even while in the womb, oi J the knowledge in 

consequence of means, employed in o T -h*-t existence... 
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“But then, there may he meditation upon a [thing] seen} 
but the Self has not been seen by anybody ; [and] if it were what 
need is [there] for meditation?" With regard to this [the 
author] replies: 


21, Mediately in consequence of worshipping it 
under an imputed form, as in the case of the sacri¬ 
ficing worshippers. 

And, [pray,] by whom has merit been seen? Still, worship 
hj means of sacrifices is [done] for the acquisition of merit, 
because [at the sacrifices] clarified butter is offered for the 
gods mediately .* * In our case also, what form may be im¬ 
puted [to the Self] by the teacher, [i. e., whether this be the 
form of Brahman, Vishnu, biva, etc.], in consequence of a 
worship which corresponds to this [form] mediately [by de¬ 
grees] the [real] form of that [Self] becomes apparent. And 
the recollection of things similar to thiugs meditated upon 
is a fact. And thus [it is said] : 


U (*) Something similar [to tho thing remembered], (2) the in¬ 
visible [power of merit and demerit], (3) thought, and [ (4) tho 
perception of something whidli is in connection with the thing re¬ 
membered 3 ] awaken the seeds of memory; hence dreams or [vision-.] 
are no exception [to this rule] because these are [produced] by tho 
force of [former] impressions.”® 


“ What need is there for the knowledge of the Self for him 
who has accomplished his end by arriving at the world of 
Brahman or at some other [divine world] ? ” To this [the 
author] replies: 


1 While it is offered immediately into the fire. 

* ® “plained to me by the Pa.nlit: tat-samlandhi jMnam, 

yalhd putru-daisanena m xtd smaryate. 

* There would bo an utipraeanga with rogard to tho rale just stated, if ouo 
dreamt something destitute of uny similarity or connection with things per- 

..tired, thought of, or experienced formerly.— bhuvand is used in tho sense of 
vdsa ad. 
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As those who perform, sacrifices obtain merit which is invisible, 
60 c in consequence of worshipping the form or nature which is 
‘ imputed e., taught—‘ mediately,* i. e., by the succession of 

teachers, the cognition of the real nature of the Self [arises] , 
this is to be. supplied. Perception [of the object] is not required, 
for the sake of meditation but [only] knowledge; and this 
[knowledgo of the Self’s existence] is easily obtained through the 
succession of teachers. This is the meaning. 

“But then, enough of the knowledgo of truth which causes 
liberation, since the end is accomplished by arriving at Brahman s 
world also !” To this [the author] replies : 

22. There is return, though one may have arrived 
at other [places] in consequence of the connection 
with the five [sacrificial] fires, 1 because oi the scrip¬ 
tural texts about birth. 


By means of the Agnihotra and otlier [ceremonies] one 
arrives at Brahman’s world, but [every object]* attained to 
by works perishes. Therefore there is return [from Brah¬ 
man's world]. To this ‘ the scriptural texts about birth ’ 
refer: “As here on earth tbe abode which is acquired 
by works perishes, so does in the other world the abode 
which is acquired by good deeds.” (Ohluiudogya Up. 8. 1. 
6 .), 

••Not by works nor by offspring [nor] by wealth, only by re- 
nonneement few attained to immortality.” vWdttiriya AranyaU 
10 . 10 . 3 ). 

“What is the essential nature of him whd has become 
indifferent ? ” To this [ the author] replies : 


, i r- „ nnhorism by Amruddha ami Maluldovn 

This unnatural construction of t Uo apnous J 

•. _a- nf tllC tOl'Ul >J tl\. ftboUt. WlUcll 

auocdby their misunderstanding ot uie wi J 

to be oompared. Viju&nablnkshu has rightly cm 


IS c; 

Chhundogya Up. *>. 4*9 is 

noefcod panchujni-yofl'ii wiiU^aama-»» - 
# Supply paclirthah. 
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‘Ill consequence of the connection with the five [sacrificial] 
fires,’ i. e., in consequence of devotion by means of these five fires. 
‘ Though one may have arrived at other [places],’ i. <?., though one 
may have arrived at Brahman’s world, * there is return.’ For what 
reason ? ‘ Because of the sciiptural text about birth,’ i. e., because 
in the scriptural text “ They do not return into this whirl of 
human existence ” (Chhandogya Up. 4. 15. C) wo learn from the 
apposition ‘ this , that they aro born [again] in another human 
form. 

And this knowledge of truth 1 comes only to him who has become 
indifferent. This [the author] states: 


23. He who has become indifferent abandons 
what is to be abandoned and takes what is to be 
taken, as is the case with the flamingo and the milk. 

Though all abandon vvliat is to be abandoned and take 
what is to be taken, still on account of the special object [of 
our disquisition] mundane existence must be understood as 
‘ what is to be abandoned,’ and liberation as ‘ what is to be 
taken.’ 


[The author-] gives the reason thereof: 

‘ What is to be abandoned ’ is mundane existence, ‘ what is to be 
taken ’ is liberation. 

“ For what reason ? ” To this [ the author] replies : 

2 4 Because of the connection with the obtained 
superiority, like the same. 

[I. e.] like the flamingo. [For] the flamingo only [and no 
other animal] possesses a superior faculty, since it drinks 
the milk [alone], even when this is mixed [with water], and 
leaves the latter. So by that person who has obtained 
superiority, mundane existence is to be abandoned, and 
liberation is to be taken. 


1 This is said with reference to the introduction to aphorism 2J, 
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‘ [But] liberation will come to him also who has pas¬ 
sions. 55 To this [the author] replies: 


* Bike the same t, e., like the flamingo. The meaning [of tlio 
aphorism] is this : because, as the flamingo only possesses the 
faculty of discriminating milk and water, he only who lias become 
indifferent obtains the connection with that superiority by which 
one discriminates what is to be abandoned and what is to be taken. — 
The word 1 or 9 (vd, which is read by Mahadeva after yogdt) [is 
nsed] in the sense of 1 only/ [and so] * * of him only who has be¬ 
come indifferent 1 is [to bo supplied at] the beginning [of the 
aphorism]. 

25. He who is affected with passions cannot 
*uove according to his inclination,—'like S'uka. 

He who is affected with passions cannot even move accord- 
ln g to his inclination, 1 much less obtain liberation ; just as 
V&sa who had passions did not reach liberation, while it 
came to his son S'uka, since he was free from passions. 

Whence is bondage? 55 To this [the author] replies : 

He who is affected with passions cannot even move according 
to his inclination, much less obtain liberation; this is to be 
supplied. To him, however, who is free from passions, liberation 
comes, as to Sukadeva. 

tl Whence is bondage ? ” To this [the author] replies : 

2G. Bondage results from the connection with 
the constituents, as is the case with the parrot. 

As the bird,® [called] sul,-a ‘parrot/ incurs bondage on 
account of the virtues which it po -esses (guna-yogat), so the 
ssoul also incurs bondage through its connection with the 
constituents [guu i-yogdt). 

1 As a Limn who would like to travel to a distant country is kept back by 
ids love to wife, children, etc ; Pandit. 

* Pakvlu. ia added, because our comment a tors take «■ika as a proper napi* 
m the preceding aphorism. 
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“ [But] the [liberating] indifference will proceed in time 
merely from enjoyment; what need is there of knowledgeP” 
To this [the author] replies : 


The word guna has a double meaning. As the bird, [called] 
parrot, is bound [i. e., caught] on account of the virtues which it 
possesses (guna-yogat), viz sweet voice and [beauty], so the Self 
is bound through its connection with the constituents, (guna-yogat), 
that is to say : with Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. This is the meaning. 

Indifference does not proceed from enjoyment [simply], but 
from the cognition of defects. This [the author] states in the 
[following] two aphorisms: 

27. Appeasement of desires does not follow from 
enjoyment, as in the case of the holy sages. 

The desires even of a holy sage are not appeased by enjoy¬ 
ment, not to say of others! [Such saints] as Kanva, Snub- 
hari, and others [are to be understood]. 

“ How will indifference arise in people devoted to the 
objects of sense?” To this [the author] replies: 

28. JFrom the cognition of the defects of both, 

‘Of both/ i. e., of the [empirical] Self and of the objects. 

The defect of the Self which depends on its attachment [to 
worldly pleasures] is the going to hell and the staying in the 
womb, etc., [r. e., the coming out of the same to new human 
or animal existence] ; the defect of the objects is their 
liability to change, their causing disgust, etc. 

[The author] describes that man who is incapable of being 
instructed: 


Even ip the case of such holy sages as Saubhari and others ap¬ 
peasement of desires did not follow from enjoyment j leave aside 
therefore the question of people like us ! 4 Of both/ i . e., of the 

[empirical] Self and of the objects. The defects of the Self depend 
on its attachment [to worldly pleasures], the going to hell, the 
staying in the womb, etc.; those of tho objects are liability to 
change, tho causing disgust, etc. 



29. The seed of instruction does not shoot in a 
ioul mind, as [it did not] in that of Aja. 


As the seed does not shoot in a field which is unprepared, 
so the seed of instruction does not shoot in a mind which is 
foul on account of desires and the like. •* As [it did not] 
ln *khat °f Aja/ i. e., as in [the mind of] the king, named 
Aja, who was affected with grief at [the death of] his wife, 
the instruction given by Yasishtha did not make any im¬ 
pression. 

[The author] states that not even a seeming knowledge 
[arises] in a mind which is foul on account of desires and 
file like: 

The shooting of the seed—that is, of instruction—which is the 
cause [of tho knowledge of truth] means the bearing fruit. 4 As 
[it did not] in that of Aja,’ i. e., as in the case of the king, named 
Aja, who was affected with grief at [tlio death of] his wife, 
Vasishtlm’s instruction was not capable of [producing] its effect. 

[The author] states that not even a semblance of knowlcdgo 
[arises] in a mind which is extremely foul: 

30. Not even a mere semblance, as in a foul 
mirror. 

As not even something like a semblance of a face 1 is re¬ 
flected in a foul mirror, so [it is the case with] the know¬ 
ledge of the Self, which is produced by Matter, since the 
Self is reflected in Matter \i. e., in the internal organ]. 

u But then, let simply the 4 great one* be the Self, because 
this has the nature of the cause.” To this [the author] 
r eplies : 

<£ As the elements, tho bodies formed of the elements ( bhctu - 
®a), the agency [of the internal organ], and others are products 


1 Mukh -bhtisam is a Bhhtmihi compound. 
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of Matter and as such belong to mundane existence, so should 
liberation too, as it is [also] a product thereof [i. e., of Matter]. 1 ” 
To this [the author] replies : 

31. Though it is produced by that, it has not the 
nature of that; like the lotus, etc. 2 

The product is not the cause, since they are distinct [from 
one another]; for the lotus is not the clay. 

[fhe author] states that even he who has attained to the 
possession of supernatural powers, viz., of the faculty of 
assuming atomic magnitude, etc., has not [yet] accomplished 
his end: 

As [the lotus], though sprung from the clay, has not the naturo 
of the elay, so [liberation], although produced by Matter, [j. e., by 
knowledge which is an affection of the internal organ], has not’the 
nature of mundane existence, because it is distinct [from that], as 
it is untouched by pain. 

“ Well, the state of being nntouched by pain exists, when the 
faculty of assuming atomic magnitude and the othor supernatural 
powers are attained.” To this [the author] replies : 

32. The end is not accomplished on the attain¬ 
ment of supernatural glory, as [it is not] on the suc¬ 
cess of those who are to be revered—as [it is not] on 
the success of those who are to be revered. 

He who has become perfect through the knowledge of 
truth, produced by devotion to the teacher, has accomplished 


1 Prakfitih prathamato bhogam sainpAdya talo vivelca-dv&ri mo/caham prayo- 
jayati, Pandit. 

2 I. e. } in the opinion of Aniraddha: though the Self is the causa cjici. ns 
of the ‘great ono/ tho latter has not the nature of the Self, as the lotus has 
not the nature of the clay from which it has sprung. The ‘ etc. 1 mnv bo 
understood, /. as tho fact that tho jar has not the nature of the potter who 
produces it. 
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his end, for he is not bound to return [to another existence] ; 
hut it is not so on the attainment of supernatural glory, since 
[in this case] there is a return again. 

The repetition of the words c as [it is not] on the success 
of those who are to be revered 5 indicates the end of the book. 

Because these are bound to return ; this is the meaning.—As 
[the end is not accomplished] on the success, [gained] by king3 
or other people who are to be revered, i . e., on the attainment of; a 
high office, etc. For each [success] is perishable and, therefore, 
does not imply accomplishment of the end. 

The repetition [of the last words] manifests the end of the book. 

Hero ends, in the commentary on Kapila’a apho¬ 
risms explanatory of the Saipkhya system, the 
fourth book which contains the narratives. After 
the narratives the fifth book begins with a view to 
confute the opinions of the opponents. 

Here ends the fourth hook in the quintessence of the 
S&mkhya commentary, composed by Maliadeva. The 
fifth book begins with a view to turn over the opinions 
of the opponents. 


i 
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BOOK V. 





There, [*. e. at the beginning of this new book, some one 
objects:] “ An auspicions word is not to be put at the beginning 

of a literary composition, because it is to no purpose. And this 
[purposelessness] follows from [the fact] that a composition may 
not be completed, though an auspicious word bo prefixed, and that 
it may be completed, though [such a word] be not prefixed.” 
This [the author] refutes : 

1. The utterance of an auspicious word [is re- 
quiied], because of the custom of the authorities, 
because the fruit is seen, and because [a book con¬ 
secrated in this wav] succeeds. 

By this is confuted the opinion of those wuo say: “ Since 
a composition may not he completed, though au auspicious 
word be prefixed, [and] since it may be completed, though 
[such a word] he not prefixed, what need is there of an 
auspicious word ? ” 

The non-existence of a Lord has been established above 
[I. 92 ]; now [the author] gives the argument [thereof]: 

* Because of Scripture,’ 1 i. c., because of scriptural passages [en¬ 
joining the practice, tbe existence of] which [passages] is inferred 
from the custom of the [ancient] authorities. This is the sense.— 
[The objection, made by the opponent, is of no importance], 
since it may be disposed of in the following way. The want of 
completion [of a composition, in spito of the auspicious word 
being prefixed], is a consequence of some deficiency in the means 
requisite [for its completion] ; the completion [of a composition, 
though the auspicious word is missing], is the consequence of somo 


1 Muhttdova reads (rutiiaA in the aphorism instead of bh.':if a A. 
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auspicious action, performed [by the author] in a pievious e. 
istenco. Much power has been displayed by the sages on [the 
elucidation of] this point. 

“ The products arise from the [material] cause [t. e., from primi¬ 
tive Matter], guided by the Lord ; for we see, for example, that 
jars arise from the clay, guided by the potter This [tho author] 
refutes: 

2. The fruit does not proceed from [the cause], 
guided by the Lord, since this results from work. 


If the Lord were an independent creator, he would create 
even without work, [?' • e., regardless of merit and demeiit,-— 
which will not be maintained even by the theistic Naiyft- 
yika opponent]. “ But he creates with the co-operation 
of work, [■£. e., with regard to merit and demerit.” Then] let 
work alone be [the causa efficient of the fruit]; what need is 
there of a Lord ? “ But a co-operative factor does not set 

aside the force of the chief cause ! ” [This maxim is not 
applicable to our case], because the independence [of the 
Lord] would be annihilated. Moreover, we know by expe¬ 
rience that [all activity] is either egotistic or for the sake of 
others. Now, the Lord has no egotistic aim ; l [and] if [you 
declare that bis activity] is for the sake of others, [we reply 
that] it is unfit to ascribe the painful creation to a benign 
[Lord]. Besides, an activity which is [exclusively] for the 
sake of others does not exist, because even by service or the 
like, bestowed on others, one attains egotistic objects and is 
active for this reason. Therefore, let work, [t. e., merit and 
demerit] alone be the causa [efficiei is] of the world. 

This [the author] declares [in the following aphorism]: 

Does the Lord [iu your opinion] create wither without regard 

to the work [done by man]? lathe former case let work alone 


1 Soppty 
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[V. 2—4. 

[and] not the Lord be the cause; in the latter the independence 
[of man, i. e., his responsibility for his actions] would be null and 
void ; [man would not be the maker of his fortune,—which is a 
logical nonsense for the Hindoo]. Moreover, is the Lord’s activity 
[according to your doctriue] egotistic or for the sake of others ? 

Not the former, because he is considered as one who has obtained 
[all] his wishes [and is, therefore, without desires]; norths 
latter, because it is unfit to accept that a benign [Lord] engages in 
creating pain. ° 

Moreover, ho who guides a [material] cause [does so] merely 
for his own benefit; this would be true in the case of the Lord 
also. Thia tlie author states : 

3. His guidance [would be] on account of his 
own benefit, as in daily life. 

And, in the case of one who is eternal, his own benefit is 
not possible. 

“[But] let there be some benefit of his own f [What 
harm is there ?] ” To this [the author] replies : 

The ablative case svopalcdrat denotes the result [or] the reason. 

“ Bufc lot ther0 be somo personal benefit even in tho'caso of the 
Lord.” To this [the author] replies : 

4. Otherwise [lie would be] like the worldly 
rulers. 

That is to say, not omniscient. 

[The author] mentions another argument against [the 
opponent]: 

‘ Otherwise,’ i. e., on the [opponent’s] supposition that there bo 
somo personal benefit [oven in the case of God], ‘ Liko the worldly 
rnlers,’ supply : ho would happen to be in tho condition of one who 
has not obtained [all] his wishes. 



aniruddha's commentary. 


1 This is tlio sense of sv&tantrya-vighMah here, as tho context shows though 
the same expression was just found in Aniruddhas commentary to refer tu 
the Lord. 







[Aud] if he were different in character from the worldly rulers, 
the Lord would be merely nominal. This [tho author] states : 


5. Or nominal. 

Since the reflection of Matter, [ >-■ e., of the internal organ] 
falls [on the Self], on account of the former’s agency the 
Self is [commonly regarded as] the agent; if, therefore, the 
name ‘ Lord ’ [is given] to that, this is a [mere] term. 

[The author] states another reason: 

‘ Or ’ (yd) [is here used] in the sense of ‘ merely ’ (eva). 

“ For what reason nominal ? ” To this [the author] replies : 




G. Without desire it is not possible, because this 
is the constant cause. 

If inseparableness 1 which is the cause [of inference] 
had exceptions, there would never he reliance [on conclu¬ 
sions of any kind]. Now, desire is the [determinate] causa 
[ efficiens ] of activity; therefore, how can there be a crea¬ 
tor of the world without that ? And one who is liberated 
[—as such the Lord must be regarded by you-] lias no 
desire. 

«[ But] there will be desire [even in the case of the Lord].” 
To this [the author] replies : 

It is not possible that there bo a creator, etc., [i e., a preserver 
or destroyer] of the world without ‘desire, because creating and 
desire aro in the relation of effect aud cause. This is the sense. 

[The author] states the argument against the supposition of 
there being desire [in the Lord] : 

7. If even he were affected with that, [he would] 
not [be] liberated for ever. 

[I. e.] if even he were affected with desire. 


1 In our case: of desire and activity- AvinAbMi-a is practically the same 

as vy/ipti (yatra-yalra pravriltii- iotra-taiui n!,jit*um). 
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“ [Then] he will be the maker on account of the connection 
with the power of primitive Matter.” To this [objection, 
made by a follower of the Yoga-system, the author] replies : 

‘ Even * (api ) [is here used] in the sense of ‘ but ’ ( tu ). “ Ho 
would be ” is to be supplied. 


8. If on account of the connection with the 
power of primitive Matter, there would happen to he 
a contact. 

This would happen to be contradictory to [the scriptural 
passage, Brilmd&ranyaka Up. 4. 3. 1C] : “ For this Soul is 

void of contact.” 

“ [May there be] no contact with primitive Matter ; but 
[the Lord] will be the maker on account of the mere exis¬ 
tence, [i. e., of the mere proximity] of primitive Matter.” To 
this [the author] replies : 

If [the Lord] were the maker on account of the connection with 
that creative power which resides in primitive Matter, then there 
would he a contact with primitive Matter; [and] this Scripture 
contradicts : u For this Soul is void of contact ” (Brihad&ranyuka 

Up. 4. 3. 16). 

With reference, however, to [the opinion that the Lord] be tho 
maker on account of the mere existence of primitive Matter, [the 
author] declares : 

9. If on account of the mere existence, Lordship 
would belong to all. 

As the existence of primitive Matter is without distinction 
[the same] with regard to all Selfs, Lordship would belong to 
all Selfs. 

“ [But] there are proofs of the Lord’s existence. There¬ 
fore, how [can you deny it] ? ” To this [the author] replies: 

As the existence of primitive Matter is without, distinction [tho 
same , with regard to all Selfs, Lordship would belong to all Selfs. 


12.J aniruddha’s commentary. 

Since there 13 no proof, it is not established, 

e., Since there is no proof by perception. 

“ [But] there will be inference.” To this [the author] 
replies: 

It is [not] established/ i. e ., the Lord's existence is [not] esta¬ 
blished, since it is well known that there is no proof [of it] by 
Perception. 

[I he author] refutes [the assertion that it may be proved by] 

inference: 

H. Because of the want of a connection there 
18 no inference. 

Since [every] invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) is based on 
a perception and such [perception] does not exist [in the 
' ase in question], whence shall there be the apprehension of 
tbe connection, [termed technically 6 invariable concomit- 
r,llce / which is the necessary foundation of any inference]? 
Besides, the apprehension of [such a] connection is not [pos¬ 
sible] in the case of [an object] which is single in its kind. 1 

kC [But] there will be the proof by authoritative testimony,” 
To this [the author] replies : 

* Because of the want of a connection,' i. c., because of the want 
°f an invariable concomitance. 

There is no scriptural text teaching that the world be produced 
by a Lord ; on tbo contrary, f here a passage teaching that it 
18 nothing but a product of primitive Matter, viz., “ The ouo 
goat.... ” [and simultaneously “ tho oue unborn ... "] (S'vetasva- 
tara Up. 4. 5). This [tho author] states : 

12. Even Scripture is [declaratory] of [the 
world's being] a product of primitive Matter. 

There is [the following passage in] Scripture: “The 


1 /. e. y inference is based on experience, 'therefore, a thing which ip 
invisible and single in its kind, can be no object of inference at all. 
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aniruddha’s commentary. [V. 12_ 14. 


world arises from primitive Matter.” Therefore, [all] 

proofs establishing [the existence ofj a Lord are^onlvl 
seeming. 1 L 

Some, [i. c., the followers of S'anbaracharyya] say : “ The 
Self is the maker on account of the connection with igno¬ 
rance.” With reference to this [the author] declares : & 
Supply ‘ declaratory/ 

_ Some S!) y : “ C Tlle Self] is the maker on account of the connec¬ 
tion with the power of ignorance.” This [the author] confutes : 


13. TV r hat is void of contact cannot have any 
connection with the power of ignorance. 


[This is] plain. 


[The author] mentions another argument against [those 
Vedantists] : 


[This is] clear. 
Moreover: 


Id. If on the connection [of Soul] with the one 
the other is established, there is a circulus vitiosus. 

There is the following circulus vitiosus : no creation with¬ 
out ignorance, no ignorance without creation. 

“ Since [the continuity of ignorance and creation] is with¬ 
out beginning like that [which exists] between seed and 
sprout, [our theory is] not [to be charged with] a circulus 
vitiosus To this [the author] replies 4 : 

If [in your opinion] tlio connection [of Sonl] with the one, i. e., 
the connection with activity, is founded on the fact that the con¬ 
nection [of Soul] with ignorance is established, there is a circulus 


1 Jbhita is hero used as au adjective, what tho Pandit declared to bo in 
accordanco with the grammatical rale : dbhdsaft dosh&rtiie puin-Uiujah, dtuth- 
4&rthe vUoh hya-nijhncih ; bat ho was not able to verify this rale. The Sana- 
kit dictionaries denote dbhdsa as a subs tan tiro only. 

2 Read ity atrdka with tho X. 0. L, mannucripfc. 
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vttiosttt, because [according to your theory] the connection [of 
Soul] with ignorance is founded on the fact that its activity is 
^-siablished. This is the sense. 


And [the interdependence of] activity and ignorance is not 
without beginning. This [the author] declares; 

15. Not like tlie seed and the sprout, because 
Scripture teaches that mundane existence has a 
beginning. 

It would be so [as you declare], if mundane existence 
Were without beginning; but- mundane existence lias a 
beginuiug [after the end of each dissolution of the universe] J 
And [thus] Scripture [says]: 

“ Tho one God whose eyes and month, arms and feet are every¬ 
where, who prodaoes heavon and earth, blows at them with his arms 

and with tho wings.*'* (Rigvcda. 10. 81. 3). 

Therefore, there is an interruption to the continuity [of 
Mundane existence] at the [time of the periodical] dis¬ 
solution. 

[The author] describes the nature of ignorance: 

Since from such scriptural texts n.s i( hxistent, O beloved ore, 
Was that in the beginning, one only,’ without a second ” (Chhan- 
dogya Up. 6. 2. 1) we bam that there is no mundane existence 
at the [time of the] dissolution, mundane existence lias a bogiu- 
ning. 

[The author] mentions the argument, against [tho doctrine of 
the followers of S'aiikaraclArya who bold] that ignorance is dif¬ 
ferent from Brahman : 

16. Since, if [ignorance wore everything] that 
is other than knowledge, Brahman would happen to 
be disproved, [ignorance is not what the Ved an Lists 
declare it to be]. 

1 Absolutely, mundane existence is without beginning in tho opinion of the 
^fnpkbyaa also. 

9 tJeod to blow ot the lire in the forge of creation. 

u 
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If [ignorance were every tiling] that is other than know¬ 
ledge, even Brahman, because of its being other than know- 
ledge (!), would be ignorance; and hence the character of 
Brahman would be disproved. 

[The author] mentions another reason : 

(According to Mahadeva’s reading and interpretation, tho 
aphorism must be translated: If [ignorance] is other than know¬ 
ledge, Brahman would happen to be disproved.) 

If [what you call] ignorance is other than knowledge, i. c., than 
Brahman which is knowledge in its essence, Brahman [itself] 
would happen to be disproved, because you accept that Brahman 
is void of the threefold distinction. 1 If ignorance is different 
from Brahman, and Brahman also different from ignorance, there 
happens to be a distinction between the things, i. e there is, with 
regard to this difference, one thing which is to be distinguished 
(pratiyogin ) and another from which it is to be distinguished (ahu- 
yogin)* ; [in short, in that case there is a duality]. This is the 
meaning. 

Moreover, is ignorance not disproved by knowledge, or is it 
di-prored ? With regard to the first [part of this alternative, tho 
author] says: 

17. If it is not disproved, there would be fruit¬ 
lessness. 

If ignorance is not disproved by knowledge, there would be 
simply no knowledge. 

“ [But] it is disproved !” To this [remark of the Vedan- 
tist the author] replies : 

Knowledge would happen to be fruitless. This is tho sense. 

With regard to the other [part of the alternative mentioned 
above, the author] says : 


* J. e., tlio distinotiou which exists iu the homogeneous {sajdttya), in the 
heterogeneous {vij'ttya) and in the thing itself ( svagata ). 

3 Tasya prUhak-harai.mn sa pratiyogi, yasm&t prithak-Icaranam so’nuyoyt, 
Pandit. Cf. VijhAnabhikshu’s introduction to I. 61. 
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/20.] ANIIUJDT>HA*S COMMENTARY. 

18. If it is disproved by knowledge, the world, 
too, would be so. 

The world, too, would belong to ignorance, [because, m 
your opinion, the world is disproved by knowledge]. 

“[This is quite right:] the world, too, belongs to igno¬ 
rance.” To this [remark of the Vedantist the author] 
replies : 

Like ignorance, the world, too, would be dispto\cd. Accoulin 0 
ly, the world would not bo perceived. This is the meaning. 

19. If that had the nature of it, it would have 
a beginning. 

This ignorance, [i. e., not the ignorance of the every day 
life] is without beginning. [Now,] if the world had the 
nature of it, ignorance, [too,] would have a beginning. 

“ Work is not the causa [efficiens] of the world ;* merely 
in consequence of its own nature the world arises. To this 
[objection, made by a Charvaka, the author] leplies . 

Besides, if [the world] liad the nature of it, [then], on the 
supposition that a new world arises [regularly after the tune of 
the dissolution has elapsed], the arising of a uew ignorance, 
too, must be admitted. And hence ignorance would have a 
beginning. In that case definitive liberation would be impossible. 

This is the meaning. \ 

Now [the author] teaches that merit is the causa [efficient] oi 

creation: 

20. Merit is not to be denied, because of tbe 
diversity of the products of Matter. 

Since Matter is eternal and its essential nature one, the 
diverse products could not arise, if there were no merit. 
Therefore, the diversity of the products depends on the 
difference of merit, [and hence] merit is not to be denied. 


Sl 


• Work is regarded as soch by all orthodox systems. 
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[The author] gives the proofs of the existence of merit: 


The diversity of the products is not brought about by Matter 
alone, because its essential nature is one, but by the diversity of 
merit. By the word * merit T the invisible [power of merit] is 
here intended. 

And proofs [of the existence] of merit are not wanting. This 
[the author] states : 

21. Its existence follows from Scripture, char¬ 
acteristic signs, etc. 

By ‘ Scripture y the proof, founded on authoritative testi¬ 
mony, is intimated, by ‘ characteristic signs 9 inference 1 [is 
meant], by the word c etc/ the perception of the Yogin is 
intimated. From these [proofs] follows the existence of 
merit. 

“ If Place and Time are not the causes, for what reason 
[does] saffron [grow] in Kasmir [and not in Madhyadesa, 
and why] do the buds of the mango come forth in the 
spring?” This [the author] declares: 

‘ Characteristic - sign ’ is inference. By the word ‘ etc/ the 
perception of the Yogin [is intended]. 

[The author] states that Place, Time, etc. may be [causae effi- 
dentes] : 

22. There is no restriction, because other proofs 
come into consideration. 

There is no [such] restriction that the invisible [power 
of merit] alone be the causa [ efficiens ] ; but [though this] 
invisible [power] is accompanying cause [with regard to the 
arising of all products], other things, too, are causes, siuce 
there are proofs [thereof]. 

u As we see that mundane existence is painful, the invisi¬ 
ble [power] of sin alone may exist.” To this [the author] 
replies: 

a 1. 1 \ ; rmine pleasure, taken as vivdduspadu, must have a cause, since it io a 
product. This cause can io nothing elso but merit, acquired formerly. 
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aniruddua’s commentary. 

There is no [such] restriction that the invisible [power ot 
merit] nlone bo the causa \^flciens\ ; but other things, too, [*iro 
to be regarded as such], because the causal character of otheL 
things also comes into consideration through other proofs which 
acquaint us with the causal character of them. 

23. In regard to both, too, it is the,same. 

As we see pleasure also, the invisible [power] or good 
[works] must [likewise] exist. 

“ Since in the absence of pain we are under the delusion 
that there be pleasure, the word 6 invisible [power] is [at 
least] chiefly used with reference to that [i. e. f in the sense 
of demerit or cause of pain, and only] secondarily in the 
sense of cause of pleasure.” To this [the author] replies : 

[‘In regard to both/ i. c.,] in this world and in the other 
world, ‘ it is the same,’ i. e., the pleasure, produced by the invisi¬ 
ble power, is pain, or—iu other words—pleasure mixed [with pain]. 

24, If this follows from the thing, 1 it is the same 
in regard to both. 

Since this may [simply] be inverted, the case is the same 
in regard to both. 

[The author] denies that merit, etc., [i. e., demerit and 
impressions] he properties of the Self: 

If pleasure ‘ follows,’ i. e., arises, ‘ from the thing,' i. <?., from 
superhuman objects, as there arc oelestial women, etc. supply. 
in the other world— and if, moreover, it is [admitted] that 
[all] pleasure is mixed with pain, the case * is the same in regaid 
to both,’ i. e., in regard to this world and to the other world, tor 
in this world also there are objects existent which are causes of 
pleasure, hut the [invariable] cause as to [the enjoyment of] 
pleasure is merit; and this, because of its being mixed'with [the 
demerit of] the destruction [of animals], etc., is not ablo to pro¬ 
duce such pleasure which is not mixed with pain, but only such 
that is mixed with pain. This is the meaning. 

' That is, in the opinion of Anirnddha -. if the opponent considers pleasure’a 
being the negation of pain as Bclf-evident- 
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[The author] refutes [the opinion of the Naiyayikas] that merit, 
etc. be properties of the Self: 


25. Merit, etc. are properties of tlie internal 
organ. 

I. e., properties of the judging organ. To [the opinion] 
that they be properties of the Self, Scripture is contradictory 
which teaches that [the latter] is void of contact. 

“ Since we don’t see that the property of one produces 
something in another, [i. e., since experience forbids to 
accept that merit and demerit, being properties of the in¬ 
ternal organ, can produce pleasure and pain in the Self], it 
is better [to assume] the non-existence of merit, etc.” To 
this [the author] replies : 

Because of the scriptural passage : “ For this soul is void of 
contact ” (Brihad&ranyaka Up. 4. 3. 16). This is the meaning. 

Some teachers say : “ Does the quality reside in the [thing] 
possessed of the quality or void of the same ? In the former case 
there would be [the logical fault of] explaining a thing by itself 
( dtm&iraya ), 1 in the latter a quality could be found also in 
qualities or [motions]. 2 Therefore, [the notion] quality is simply 
disproved, thus also motion, etc.” This [the author] refutes : 

26. Qualities, etc. are not disproved absolutely. 

As earth and the like, because of their being seen, are not 
disproved absolutely, so also qualities, etc., i. e ., properties, 4 
etc. 3 * [are not to be denied absolutely]. — That even the 
property of one causes a product in another, [—which is 
declared by the opponent to be impossible—] has been 

1 Gunav&n Icena gunena gunavln iti prafno 8vdtmaha-gunena gunavdn itg 
uttaram ddtaryam , tadd ’tmdtrayah (Panflit), an dbmcUraya , of course, which is 
not acknowledged as each by the Samkbyas. 

2 Which is confuted in the writings of the VaiSeshikas and Nahdyikas; 

cf., /. i. t Bhdsbuparichheda 85. 

• DharmHtndm has boen added, lest guna be taken in the sense of ‘con¬ 

stituents. 5 
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[already] explained [with, regard to the case in question] b} 
the falling of a reflection of the soul [on the internal organ]. 

In order to deny the tenet that pleasure be [merely] 
absence of pain, [the author] says: 

Supply : because they are seen. 

[The author] mentions the proof [of the existence] of plcasuie. 

27. The cognition of pleasure results from the 
connection of the five parts. 

Although pleasure is established as being of a positive ^ 
nature by tbe [immediate] perception of the internal sense, 
still proof also is given for the understanding of our 
adversaries.—By the words ‘from the connection of the | 
five parts ’ that [kind of] inference which consists of two 
parts 1 [and which is used by the later Naiy&yikas] is set 
aside. [The five parts of the syllogism are:] proposition, 
reason, instance, application [of the reason], conclusion. 

■By means of [a syllogism construed in] this [inaiinei] we 
discern (1) that [the invariably ooncomitated vydpya ] is an 
attribute of the subject of tbe conclusion (paksha-dharma- 
tva) , 8 (2) that [the vydpya ] exists in those things in which 
the invariable concomitant (vydpaka) undoubtedly exists 
(mpalcsha-sattva* *), (3) that [tbe vydpya ] is excluded from 
those things from which the vydpaka is also excluded (vipak. 


* For example: 1, pa rvaio vakni-vyipya-dMmav&n asti, 2, tasmiid vahni- 
mdn. 

* A syllogism leading to the cognition of the reality of pleasure is given by 
Vijninabhikshu in his commentary to our aphorism. 

* Cf. the two explanations of the term paksha-dhannoU in the Nylya- 

Uosa. My Pandit gave the definition p ak>he vartavuiu^tvaif h..toh (- r.jd- 
PYaava) which' comes to the same thing. As a reason of the reality of 
pleasure the fact that it is perceived (,vaO>mWm*) may he stated, and 
so the pama-dhannatva is in onr case : subhe ■nah-am. 

* In our case: yatra-yatra praf'VamJ**-*, tatra-Mm sateam (reality), 
yath-1 glwfMau. Ohatddi is sapakiha of »Ma, as maUnam is of parvata, 

when the existence of fire is proved by the smoko. 
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shad vydvrittih), 1 (4) that no equally strong reason can be 
adduced againss the reason which proves the proposition 
(asatpratipalcshatva) , 2 * 4 * (5) that the vydpya is not such that 
its object does not exist in the subject of the conclusion 
(a badhita-vishayatva) . 8 

[The author] states that invariable concomitance does not 
follow from once perceiving : 

The cognition of pleasure, i. e., the knowledge [of the existence] 
of pleasure, results from the connection or contact of the internal 
sense, the parts of which are, as it were, the five [external] senses, 
[with pleasure] ;* and, accordingly, pleasure is an object of the 
perception of the internal sense. This is the meaning. 

Some [i. e., the Charvakas] say: “Is [what you call] ‘invariable 
concomitance’ ( vydpti ) apprehended by perceiving co-existence 
once or repeatedly ? In the first case the invariable concomitance 
even of fire and donkey could be apprehended, [if theso two were, 
by chance, seen ouce close to one another], aud, accordingly, it 
would bo possible to infer [the existence of] fire also from [the 
perception of] a donkey. Nor is the other [side of the alterna¬ 
tive true] ; for, though the belonging to [the element] earth and 
the being scratched by iron are co-existent in a hundred cases, 
they keep asunder in [the case of] the diamond. Therefore, in¬ 
ference cannot be well called a means of right knowledge.” This 
[the author] refutes : 

28* I he [con f nnt] connection is not established 
by once apprehending. 

1 Yath<\ jala-hrade dkdmasyd 'vartamdnotvam; in oar case: *aia- vishd- 
nrfdau j^’otfj/aindnotcasyA 9 vartamdnatvam . 

8 Yona hetund pat eddhyate , tad-vipirUfotha-sMhakam hetv-antaram ti- 
chjate> sa hotuh sat-pratipakshah ; tad-bhinnah amt-pratipakshnh s fattvam 
a$at-prai 'pukshah am, Pan (lit. 

“ Supply hetoh. The objoct of the reason is that what is to bo proved 
(a&Zhya), yatM dhUmasya viehayo vah-niA, or in our case: pratt,jcundnalvasya. 

1 ’»t boon ‘reality is the ohjcct of the fact (adduced as reason) that 

pleasure is perceived. 1 

4 This original interpretation of pafL-k&vaj/'iva-yoy&t is at least An probable 

as that given by Aniruddhu and adopted by VijnAnubbikehu. 





Because one’s own conviction is contradictory [to this]. 
And in that case an inference might be drawn from the 
fact that fire and a donkey were once seen [close together]. 
[But] a conviction of this nature is'never formed. 

“What, [then,] is this invariable concomitance? 55 To this 
[the author] replies: 


The perception of the coexistence [of two things], accompanied 
With the non-perception of [their] keeping asunder, causes the 
apprehension of invariable concomitance ; and whether this per¬ 
ception is single or repeated is no matter. This is the meaning. 
< The [constant] connection is established ’ means : invariable 
concomitance is apprehended. 

[ The author ] describes the natnre of invariable concomitance : 


29. Invariable concomitance is the constant as¬ 
sociation with a characteristic property [and belongs 
either] to both or to the one. 


‘To both, 5 [ i . c to that which proves ( s&dhana » audio 
that which is to be proved (sddhya), as,/, t.,] to the state 
of beiug produced and transitoriness which give an example 
of reciprocal invariable concomitance (, sama - vydptika ). 1 
[* *Or] to the one, 5 i. e., to that which proves, as,/, i.,] to 
the smoke which gives an example of one-sided invariable 
concomitance (vishama-vyaptika ). a And thus [it is said] : 


“And how can the reason have any convincing power (gamanikd- 


* If transitoriness ( sddhya) is inferred from the state of being producod 
{s&dhana), the relation may be as well inverted ; either of the two is * inva¬ 
riably concomitated ’ with the other, and so wo have the sama-vydpti : 
yatra-yatra kritakutvam , tatra-tatrA* nityatvam ; yatra-yatra' nityatvam, tatra- 
tatra kritakatvam. 

* For, the existence of fire is iuferred from the smoke, but not that of the 
smoko from fire, because there are fires without smoko. We have in this 
case an instance of the vishama-vydfli; yatra-yatra dhdmah, taira-tatra 
VQhnih , thevyd'pti resides in the sddhana only, and not in the sddhya, 

25 . 
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bala) as long ns the correctness (avyatirelitva) of a connter-argnment 
( vipakslia ) is snpposed eren in a hnndredth part P” 


“Invariable concomitance is then a new principle [in ad¬ 
dition to your twenty-five principles].” This objection [the 
author] refutes : 


‘ Characteristic property ’ means attribute (ddheya). » Invariable 
concomitance is the constant association with an attribute: such is 
the [grammatical] connection. And this [constant association 
with an attribute] belongs, in the case of a reciprocal invariable 
concomitance, to * both,’ i. e., [to the sddhana and to the sddhya, 
f. to the property of being discernible ( prarneyatva ) and to the 
property of being denominable (abhidheyatoa)*; while, in [tho 
case of] a one-sided invariable concomitance, this invariable con¬ 
comitance belongs to 1 the one,’ i. e., [to the sddhana,] f. i. to the 
smoke, 

[ riie author] refutes the opinion that [invariable concomitance] 
be a new category : 

oO. It is not a new principle, because there 
would happen to he the fiction of a thing. 

Even on the assumption that [invariable concomitance] 
be a new principle,the fact must be stated that it is [merely] 
non-separation [from the sddhana. Therefore] let this 
[fact] alone be [invariable concomitance] ; what is the 
use of the fiction of a thing? 

[Ihe antliorj mentions liis own opinion: 

Even if invariable concomitance [is declared to] be a new 
principle still, that to which invariable concomitance belong is 
D cessari ly never separated [from the thing to be proved]. Why 
shall this atone, [t. e., tho being never separated] not be invariable 
concomitance ? This is the meaning. 


1 For a somewhat (Efferent meaning of ddheya see aph. 32 
8 Betweon fche “ ‘w notions the same relation exists as 
mentioned by Anirnddha, nz ., krltahitia and aniiyatm. 


seq. 

between tbo two, 
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31. The teachera, [i. e., T] declare it to be the 
becoming manifest 1 of an innate power. 


There exists a power which is innate to [/. i .,] fire and 
smoke. This is apprehended by the perception of both. 
This alone is invariable concomitance. 

[The author] mentions the opinion of a single [teacher]: 

(According to Mahadeva’s interpretation the aphorism must be 
translated: The teachers declare it to he resultingJrom an innate 
Jpower ). 

The teachers say : the constant association with fire, [t. e., the 
invariable concomitance] which belongs to smoke, results from 
an innate, i. e inherent, power [of the latter]. — By the plural 
[‘ the teachers ’ the author] indicates that this is his own opinion. 

32. Panchas'ikha declares it to be the connec¬ 
tion with a power imposed [on the things]. 2 3 

[Paiichasikha teaches :] If [ invariable concomitance] were 
a power innate [to the things, then] on the perception of 
an object even [a man] who is not acquainted [with it] 
ought to possess the knowledge ‘ this 8 is efficient in this [or 
that respect]. 5 * But it is not thus [in reality]. Therefore 
[invariable concomitance] must be declared to be a power 
imposed [by us on the things]. 

[Pancliasiklia, or the author from Panchasikha 5 s stand¬ 
point,] gives an argument [thereof] : 4 

1 Animddha interprets udbhavom by gfihyato; cf. the conclusion of his 
commentary on aphorism 3G. 

8 This is the sense which onr lwo commentators give to the term udhcT/a- 
taUi, differently from—and better than— VijMnabhikshu. Of. especially 
Mahfblova to aphorism 36. The individuals apprehending a vydpfi impose tho 
connection on fcho two things in question, ns pitti-jiutra-sainbandha is 
imposed on two persons by him who is aware of the relation. 

3 Ay am, supply padiirthah. , • 

* Both commentators accept, like Vijuauabhikshn, that aphorisms *13-3.* 

have been composed, if not by Fanohasikha diiccilv, at least for tliossko of 

the definition given iu aphorism 32. 
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When there is the connection or conjunction with a pow r er 
imposed [by us on the things, that] association exists [which is 
technically termed ‘invariable concomitance * *] ; this is to be sup¬ 
plied. And, accordingly, [this] association results [not from an 
innate power (c/. aph. 31), but from a power imposed [by ns].— 
By the singular ‘ Pahchasikha * [the author] intimates that this is 
[only] the opinion of that other [teacher]. 

On this occasion [Panchasikha, or the author from Pancha&kha’s 
standpoint,] refutes [the opinion] that power be the essential 
nature of the thing possessed of power : 

83. There is no [such] rule that power he the 
essential nature, because there would happen to be 
a tautology. 

If power were the essential nature, the expression tf a 
powerful wrestler 9 would be tautological . 1 

[Panchasikha, or the author from his standpoint,] gives 
another argument: 

(Mahadeva sees the following sense in the aphorism : There is 
no regularity [of coherence] based on an essential power, etc.) 

SvarUpa-Sakti ‘essential power* is [a Karrnadharaya com¬ 
pound :] what is essential nature as well as power. Regularity 
[of coherence], i. e., invariable concomitance, is not based on that, 
but on some power which is different [from the essential nature]. 
With regard to [the opinion] that power be not different [from the 
essential nature, the author] mentions a refutation [with tho 
words] ‘ because there would happen to be a tautology.* The 
sense is : because [on that theory] a tautology would inhere in 
such expressions as ‘a powerful incautation,* etc. 

3 li. Because the adjective [powerful 2 ] would 
prove unmeaning. 

1 I. e. } if powerfulness were the essential nature of the wrestler, the adjec¬ 
tive * powerful' would be superfluous, as the adjectives are in such expressions 
as ‘ wot water, hot fire/ where wot and hot do not denote a power, but the 
essential nature. 

* Shhta or other adjectives which are Sdkt\v\ch.dka. 



36 .] aniuuddha’s commhntaky. 

There could be no [such] notion as ‘the powerful Deva- 
datta/ but [only the notion] ‘ Devadatta Devadatta.’ 

[Panchasikha, or the author from his standpoint] gives 
a further argument: 

In [such expressions as] * the powerful incantation ’ the adjec¬ 
tive would be unmeaning, like [the repetition] ‘ Devadatta De¬ 
vadatta. ’ 

35. Because this would not suit to leaves and 
tlie like. 1 

Since, in lea ves and the like, the essential nature remains 
[always] in the same condition, the poison could [on the 
theory controverted here] be expelled [from the infected 
limb by putting such remedies on it] even without the em¬ 
ployment of the incantation [which in reality confers the 
healing power on the remedy in the commentator’s opinion]. 

[The author] reconciles [Panchasikha’s definition with his 
own, given in aphorism 31] : 

Since tho essential nature of leaves and the like is already exis¬ 
tent before the employment of the incantation, the poison could be 
expelled, for example, even without the employment of the incan¬ 
tation. 

If then [somebody objects:] “Let there be only the power 
imposed [on the things] ! What is tho use of [stating] an in¬ 
herent power ? ”, [the author] replies to this : 

36. If it were established that it is a power im¬ 
posed [on the things, the same applies to our defini¬ 
tion that it is] the connection with an innate.power, 
because of the same reason. 

[Pancha6ikha is not right in identifying the notions ‘ innate 
power ’ and ‘ essential nature ’; for our expression] * innate 

1 /. e., if power were the essential natnre, no power could be imposed on 
leaveB or the like by inertntations. 
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power 5 means [only what the word as Kiirmadharaya com¬ 
pound signifiesJ : that which is innate as well as power; but 
4 [innate] power 5 is not simply 'essential nature. 5 And, 
accordingly, if it were established that [invariable concomi¬ 
tance] is a power imposed [on the things, the same Applies 
to the definition, given by us in aphorism 31, that it is] 
the connection with an innate power, because the reason is 
the same. And thus, since the notion ' power 5 is not speci¬ 
fied, the same reason [may be alleged in both cases,] whether 
[invariable concomitance is declared to be] the connection 
with a power imposed [on the things] or the connection with 
a power innate [to them]. And, [to refute Panchasikha’s 
argument in the commentary on aphorism 32,] if some 
[property] is not apprehended directly on the apprehension 
of an object, this follows from the fact that the things have 
manifold powers ; as,/, i., the relation between father and 
son, though constant, is not apprehended without instruction. 
Therefore we have said [in aphorism 31] < the becoming mani¬ 
fest of an innate power. 5 

[The author] denies the identity of word and meaning : 

(According to Mahadeva the aphorism is to be translated : If 
the power imposed [on the things'] is established , the connection with 
an innate power [is also established], for the same reason.) 

As it is established by positive and negative argumentation 1 and 
by the institutes, that a power may be imposed on leaves and the 
like, or on rice and the like, 1 2 so it is established by positive aud 
negative argumentation, 8 that an [muato] power inheres in all 
these objects, and [likewise it is established] by the institutes 
[that an innate power inheres] in all these special actions, [f. i., 
in the action of employing an incantation]. 

1 F. i\, yatra-yatra ( na ) mantra-prayoyoh, tatra-tedra pallavddtndm (na) 
v \hApanodakatvam. 

2 The hi a ling power is imposed on leaves, etc., by incantations, the germi¬ 
nating power on rice, etc. by earth and humidity. 

* F i., yatra-yatra (na) ai'intra-suhakrJa-po.llavah, tatra-tatra(na) vishtipuno- 
dunam. 
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aniuuddiia’s commentary. 




[The author] denies the identity of word and meauing : 

37. The relation of signified and signifying 
exists between word and meaning. 

On the theory of the identity [of word and meaning] even 
a jar ought to be apprehended by hearing, [like the word 
4 jar/ and] even the word ought to be visible for the eye, [like 
the jar itself, and,] for example, on pronouncing [the word] 

‘ fire 3 a singe of the mouth should take place. 

[The author] gives the argument thereof : 

For in the case of the identity even a jar ought to be apprehend¬ 
ed by hearing, or the word [‘jar’] by sight, and on pronouncing 
the word ‘ fire * a singe of the mouth should take place, etc. 

[The author] states the means of learning the sense : 

38. Because this relation is established by three 
[means]. 

Because the connection between word and meaning (vynt- 
pcitti) is learned in three ways. (1) From the instruction 
by one competent, as “ This is a jar.” (2) From the lan¬ 
guage and practice (vyavahiira) of the expert, as “ Drive the 
udiite cow hither with a stick.” In this case [the know¬ 
ledge] of the child 1 [arises], when it has seen how the expert 
who got the order acts in consequence of the word of the 
expert who gave the order. (3) From the occurring [of a 
'word, hitherto unknown], together with familiar words in 
the same sentence; as [a child that] knows [already] the 
sense of [the words] 4 mango 3 and i to eat/ when it hears 
[the sentence] “ The bird eats the mango,” then under¬ 
stands the word 4 bird’ [too]. 

[The author] disposes of [the opinion] that [the appre¬ 
hension of] the connection between word and meaning be 
Restricted to something to be done: 

' Ommmafcioally, bdlasya is to !- >e conned ed with vyuQpaUi-ijrahiwXt. 
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By the instruction given by one competent, as “ This is a jar; ” 
by the language and practice of the expert, as, /. i., “ Drive the 
cow hither; ” by the occurring [of an unknown word] together 
with familiar words in the same sentence, as /. i., “ The cuckoo 
sings sweetly on the mango tree.” 

[The author] refutes the opinion that the sense of the words 
[becomes manifest only] in things connected with somethino- to be 
done : 


o9. Uiere is no restriction on what is to be 
done, because it is seen in both cases. 

Ihe [apprehension of the] connection between word and 
meaning is seen in the case of something to be done, as 
Day after day he shall perform the SaijidhyS, ceremony ”; 
[but] it is likewise seen in the case of an established fact, 
as “Hari [Vishnu] is the supreme god among the gods.” 
For thus the Vedas consist of prescriptions, declarations of 
the objects, and hymns. (1) The [vedic] prescription is a 
means of right knowledge (vidhau prdmanyam) with regard 
to the fact that [a work to be done] procures something 
desired,—which [fact of procuring something desired] toge¬ 
ther with the necessity of the performance inheres to one and 
the same thing. 1 (2) The [vedic] declaration of the object 
also is a means of right knowledge, because it supports the 
power of the prescription and thus mediately incites [us to the 
performance of the ceremony]. (3; The hymn also is a means 
of right knowledge, because it reminds [us] of what is pres¬ 
cribed.® What, however, [is said by the opponent] : “ Hymns 
and declarations of the objects are means of right knowledge 
[only], because they are the causae efficientes of the [human] 
activity, but ,they do not teach [facts],” is not [right]; 

1 I. e., the prescription teaches that the kdryn, f. i , the Sarpdhyd ceremony, 
procures something desired, and that this ishfasAdhanatA together with the 
kdryatd inheres in that; oeroinony. 

0 F. i.> the beginning of the RigveAn, aonim He, reminds ns of the Aguihotra. 
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ill their origin, they have the object of [inciting to] activity., 
but as regards the understanding, they intend stating estab¬ 
lished facts. 1 Therefore, declarations of the objects and 
li3 r mns are means of right knowledge also, because they 
teach established facts. 

Ci Since the sense of the Veda is transcendent, how can the 
connection between the [vedic] words and their meaning be 
apprehended in both [those] cases ? ” To this [the author] 

. replies: 

‘ On what is to be done * means : on things connected with some¬ 
thing to be done ; * restriction ’ means : restriction with regard to 
the sense,—in other words, [the assumption] that the sense 
[becomes manifest] only in such cases [This is not right,] for 
we seo that [words] are employed in the case of an established 
fact as well as in that of something to bo done. 

“ But then, as regards the Veda, let the sense [become manifest 
only] in things connected with something to be done. To this 
[the author] replies : 

40. Eor he who is conversant with the secular 
[meanings] understands the sense of the Veda. 

[It is a maxim of the PurvamimS.ip.sa] that the secular 
[meanings of the words] are [also] those of the Veda. On 
account of this equality the connection between word and 
meaning [is apprehended] here [i. e., in the Veda,] too. 

“ It would be so, if the Veda were the work of a person ; 
but this is not the case.” This [an opponent] declares : 

Because of the maxim that the secular [meanings] are [also] 
those of the Veda. This is the sense. 

[The author] now states the authority of the Veda : 


* P. i., tho arlhamda *yo ’ gniholrena yajote, sva^jam jayaU hag, in 

the first place, the object ot recommending tho performance of the Acmholm » 
hut, since a man will not perform it, unless he him understood the purport, 
tHo sentence is a?no declaratory of tlie latter 

2a 
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aniruddha’s commentary. 




[Y. 41, 42. 


41. Because the Vecla is not the work of a per¬ 
son, for three [reasons], and its sense also is trans¬ 
cendent. 1 


[The Veda cannot be compiled by a person], because [the 
existence of] a Lord has been refuted [I. 92, V. 2 seq.], 
because somebody else could not be [the author, and] be¬ 
cause —error being a property of [all] persons — there would 
not be the conviction of [the Veda’s] being trustworthy, 
i. e because the Veda would prove to be destitute of autho¬ 
rity. [And] if the Veda were destitute of authority, there 
would be no confidence in [the efficiency of] sacrifices, etc. 

[The author] says [tl^e following] in order to teach the 
authority of the Veda : 

The Veda is not destitute of authority, because it is not the 
work of a person ; and this [is so] for three reasons: because 
[the existence of] a Lord has been refuted, because somebody 
else could not be [the author, and] because—error being a property 
of [all] persons — there would not bo the conviction of [the Veda’s] 
being trustworthy. “ But then, let some special empirical soul 
be the maker [of the Veda].” To this [objection the author] 
replies: [No,] because ‘ its sense,’ i. e., the sense of the Veda, 
which teaches that the relation of object and means exists between 
heaven and sacrifice, etc., is beyond the reach of the senses and 
[beyond inference]. 

“ Bui then, it is merit of what the Veda treats. And this 
is not transcendent, since it has the nature of [action, substance 
and qaality, ay,] /. i., of sacrifice, curds and white colour.” To 
this [the author] replies :* * 

42. Sacrifices and the like are not merit per se, 
[but] because of their peculiarity. 


1 Tins is understood ianlcd-prabdrena by Aniruddha and Vijndnabhikslm, 
but j\ddhtinta-prakarena hy MahAdeva. 

* Aphorism 42 proves, according to Mahudeva,— -but refutes, according to 
VijuAnablukohn —the atindripatva of the vcHrtha, 
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The peculiarity [of sacrifices and worship] depends ou 
time, place aud persons; apart therefrom, ey ar 
merit perse; otherwise, sacrifices and the like wo 
causes of merit, [even] if they were performed by grea - 
ners at an inauspicious time in the country of the barbaua . 
And this is not the case. 

“ [But] the authority of the Veda follows from the per 
ception that [even] he who is ignorant [of the meaning;of 
the vedic words] obtains the [desired] fruit [ iy saci 1 ^ 

etc ] What, therefore, is effected by the conversance [with 
the meaning of the vedic words]?" To this [the author] 

Toplics • 

Sacrifices and the like as such are not merit, because [in that 

sac . R , nerformcd bv Siidras, would happen to 

easel even sacrifices, otc., pcit „ . A 

‘o—*. “t"" s IS L i, S 

a means of [attaining] heaven. * 

deed. For what reason ? ■ Because of thoir pecuhan , . 1 

peoaliarit, [of the sacrifices] as to competent persoos, pi , 

and [proper performsuco] 1 is of coascipieac. oat, » 

that they are means of [attaining] heave., bat no. tv.th 

regard to their being sacrifice^, etc., as sue p .,•» . t e 

[The author] teaches the asc of the eonversa.ee [with the 

meaning of the vedic words] . 


43. 


" --J 

The innate sense is discriminated hy con¬ 


versance. 


• This word is [used] here in its principal meaning, because 
it denote, [this or that,and] there in a secondary —S , 
this is discriminated [by the said conversance.]. 

■■How is the existence of the connection between word 
and meaning known 9" To this [the author] replies a 


Adi-iti-kartuv\iat< f i, Tanilit (be Veda is apprehended by a correct 

* /.e„ simply: the right sensoot tbe vtu n j 

• tiie vedic Words, 
understanding of the meaning of the vet 
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The inherent sense of a word, i. e., its power of arousing the 
conception [of something, hodhakatd ] ‘ is discriminated * *— i. e 
determined as being either principal or secondary—‘by conver¬ 
sance/ i. e., by the understanding of the sense. For [a W'ord 
manifests] its principal reminding power (bodhakatd) with regard 
to that [object] the conception of which [takes place] directly 
[after the pronunciation of the word] ; but [it manifests] its 
secondary reminding power with regard to that [object the con¬ 
ception] of which [takes place only] through the medium of the 
original [meaning, sakya — mukhyaj. And this [discrimination of 
the principal and secondary sense] is of practical importance in 
the case of such rules as “ A vedic verse [or formula] is to be 
employed only in the principal sense, not in the secondary.’’ 

The existence, however, of the sense [innate to words] is to bo 
inferred from the effect [of the employment of words], i. e from 
the conception of the objects. 1 This [the author] states : 

44. Its existence follows from the fact that 
[words] produce conceptions, whether [the objects] 
are evident or not. 8 

The existence of the connection between word and mean¬ 
ing follows from the fact that [words] produce notions, 
whether the objects are known before or not, i. e whether 
they are secular or vedic. 

[The author] refutes the eternity of the Vedas : 

‘Whether [the objects] are evident or not,’ i. e. y whether they 
aro secular or vedic; ‘ its existence,’ i. e., the existence of tho 
sense [innate to words]. 

45. The Vedas are not eternal, because Scrip¬ 
ture teaches that they are produced. 

At first Scripture says: “ There was neither day nor 

1 F. i , from the conception of a book after the pronunciation of the word 

* book.' 

u Ayogya in the same sense in Auiiudkiha's commentary on aphorism 49. 
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aniruddha’s COMMENTARY. 

night [then]/’ a He practised austerity ; from him, having 
practised austerity, the three Yedas proceeded. 55 And [be¬ 
sides, the non-eternity of the Yedas may be proved by] in¬ 
ference from the fact that they are artificial [and must, 
therefore, have arisen at some time], etc. 1 By perception 
also. [i. e., by hearing,] the letters which are pronounced and 
perish are apprehended as such (iti) [ i• e., as non-eternal]. 
The conception, however, cc This is the same letter ha [as 
that heard beforehand] 55 refers to the genus. 3 

“ [But], being not eternal, the Yedas must be the work of 
a person. 55 To this [the author] replies : 

Because their non-eternity is inferred from their artificialness 
which follows from the scriptural passage The three "V edas pro¬ 
ceeded ” ; and Because of the perception of production and perish 
ing in the letters. This [latter also] is to be understood. 

« [But,] if [the Yedas] are not eternal, they must be the work 
of a person.’ 5 To this [the author] replies : 

46. They are not the work of a person, because 
there is no [such] person [who could be] their maker. 

The intention [of the author] is : [because the existence 
of] a Lord has been refuted [I. 92, V. 2 seq.]. 

“ [Then] somebody else will be tbo maker.” To this [the 
author] replies : 

Because [the existence of] a Lord has been refuted. 1 his is 
the meaning. 

“ [Then] let somebody else be the maker. lo this [the author] 
replies: 

47. No, because neither a liberated nor an un- 
liberated would be competent. 

1 The <Sdi may be thus interpreted : Void anttydh, iabdomayatedt, Jf«M- 
bb jrcitddivat. 

* i. 8 ., the B ame individual ka is not produced again, but another individual 
b ' which belongs to tbo* * genus ka. 
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Because a liberated [person] is free from contact and 


•would, therefore, not be competent to be the maker [of the 
Vedas]; and because an unliberated [person] does not know 
simultaneously [all things] of which [the Vedas] consist. 

“ [But,] if [the Vedas] are not the work of a person, then 
they must be eternal.” To this [the author] replies : 


Because a liberated [person] is free from contact, and an un¬ 
liberated [person] does not know merit and [all] the other [consti¬ 
tuent parts of the Vedas], and, therefore, [both] are not competent 
to be their maker. 


48. From the fact that something is not the 
work of a person, its eternity does not follow, as in 
the case of sprouts and the like. 

[This is] clear. 

“[But] since we must accept (palcshe) that sprouts and 
the like, also, [ i . e., streams, clouds, etc.,] have a maker, 
because they are products, a liberated [person] must be their 
maker.” To this [the author] replies : 

For [the relation of] invariable concomitance does not exist 
between the not being the work of a person and eternity, because 
[these two properties] are not found together in sprouts and the 
like [which are not tho work of a person and, still, perishable]. 

[The author] replies [the following] to him who maintains that 
sprouts and the like, also, must have a maker, because they are 
products : 

49. Tf these also had one, there would happen 
to be a contradiction to experience, etc. 

Since a maker of sprouts and the like is not perceptible, 
there would be a contradiction to experience. And it is a 
tenet [of our school] that there is no invisible 1 maker. By 
the word ‘etc.* is indicated that [the relation of] invariable 


1 Ayoijiia- apratijakfi/ut, as in aphorism 44. 
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concomitance does not exist [between non-eternity and the 
being produced]. 

[The author] teaches [now directly] that there is no in¬ 
variable concomitance in the case of non-eternity and of the 
being made by a person : 

* If [these also] had one,’ i. e., a maker, it would contradict 
the fact known by experience, that they are not produced by a 
maker. By the word ‘ etc.* [the following counter-argument is 
intended] : we had to assume, [in that case,] that the being pro¬ 
duced by a maker could refer to an imperceptible [creator, an 
Assumption which is not allowed according to the Samkhya view]. 
The meaning, however, is that the argumentation by means of the 
Motion c product* is of no use. 

“ What, then, reproduced by a maker ? ” To this [the author] 
Replies : 

50. That i9 the work of a person, with regard to 
which the notion arises that it has been made, though 
to be not seen. 


As is the case with jars and the like, but not with trees 
and the like. ‘ Though he be not seen ’ means: though the 
maker be not seen. [Hence we declare:] all products are 
not originated by a [personal] makdr, but [only] some 
s pecial products. 

[The author] refutes [now the opinion of the Naiyayikas] 
that the being productive of right knowledge (pra,nd#ya) 
depends on something external: 

Though ‘ he,’ i. e., the maker, be not seen. But in the case of 
sprouts and the like, the notion that they have been made does 
not exist, but [the notion] that they have arisen. ‘ The work of a 
person ’ means that which is produced by a maker. 

51. [Perceptions, conclusions and Scripture ] 1 are 


* Vijuutiabhiksitu, restricts the subject of this aphorism to Scripture. 
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productive of right knowledge by themselves, because 
this is manifested by the innate power. 


The being productive of right knowledge depends entirely 
on the totality of factors generating a cognition, i. e., on the 
power innate [to perceptions, conclusions and Scripture], 
and does not require a further auxiliary factor. 1 * [This is 
said] in view of the arising [of the faculty in question. But] 
also in view of its cognition * a power by which the being 
productive of right knowledge is ppperceived necessarily be¬ 
longs ( autsargiki ) to the apprebenders 3 of the cognition ; 
[that is to say: in this case also there exists an innate' 
power]. Since the being productive of right knowledge is 
manifested by this [power], it is self-dependent; and [so it 
is for another reason also, viz.,] because man engages in ac* 
tion immediately [after the cognition]. 4. * Even where we 
look for proofs in order to test the being productive of right 
knowledge for the sake of the destruction of doubts, [this is 
done only] to remove [eventual] faults, existing in the 
causes, 6 [but] not to [obtain] an auxiliary factor. There¬ 
fore it is [not the being productive of right knowledge, but 


1 As the Naiyfiyikas hold who declare that tho prdm/inya requires regularly, 
even in the case of conclusions, the following inference: ma?no f tpunnm |» 
jfu/nenn pratnd-r&pam 'uti , saphala-pravritti-janakatvdt, This is taught in 
many Nyilya books, and this is what Anirnddha calls paratah prdmAtyycim in 
the introduction to onr aphorism. 

- Svatah prdm&nyam utpadyate, utpatty-annntaram caj~hyatc , Pandit, 

3 The plural is used on account of the different opinions entertained about 
this apprehender who is the punish a according 10 tho S&mkhya, the sdkshin 
according to the Ved&nta, tho samvid according to the Prabh&kara and tho 
anuvyavas&ya according to tho Nyaya system. 

4 I. e., if the accessory inference, accepted by tho Naiyayikas, were really 
drawn, some time ought always to elapse between the cognition and the 

action based on the same. 

6 J. e.. in the senses in case of perception, and in the characteristic signs 
(linga) in oaso of inference. 





the contrary, i. e.,] the not being productive of right know¬ 
ledge which depends on something external [or something 
different from the totality of factors, generating a cogni¬ 
tion], because in the latter case [not only these factors, but] 
also some fault 1 is the cause. 

[The author] refutes [now] the doctrine of the Buddhists : 

Because this—supply ‘ being right knowledge*—is manifested 
merely by the innate power, i. e., merely by the power iunato to 
the factors generating a cognition. The being productive of right 
knowledge, i. e ., the generation of anything characterized as right 
knowledge, depends on itself [ i . e ., on its own factors], but not on 
an auxiliary factor, by which [latter opinion] in order to [estab¬ 
lish] the fact that the Veda is productive of right knowledge, 
[the objectionable theory of] the Vedas having a competent 
maker would be necessitated. The having an incompetent maker, 
however, implies, as a consequence, the not being productive of 
right knowledge. Move [about this subject is to be found] in the 
great standard works ( dkara ). 

[The author] refutes [now] tho doctrine of the Buddhists with 
regard to such errors as 1 this [mother of pearl] is silver : 

52. There is no conception of the unreal, as f. i., 
of a man’s horn. 

[The opinion of the Buddhists is that in the case of some¬ 
body saying about a piece of mother of peail] this is 
silver, 5 the unreal identity of the mother of pearl with the 
silver is conceived. 2 This is not [right], because the unreal, 
as, f. i., a man’s horn, is destitute of any practical efficiency 
and, therefore, incapable of producing a conception. 

[The author] refutes [now] the doctrine of the followers 
of [the Mimfupsa teacher] Prabbaknra : 

What [the Buddhists] teach, viz., that the unreal identity of 

1 For a fault in tho senses or in the characteristic signs is the para , c., 

the jnd na-ja n aka-sa nuigri -bhinna. 

8 Fratibhoti ‘ shiues forth ’ ^jii&yate- 
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the mother of pearl with the silver is conceived, is not [right], 
because the unreal, as, f. i., a man’s horn, is destitute of any 
practical efficiency and, therefore, incapable of producing a con¬ 


ception. 

[The author] refutes [now] the doctrine of the Piabhakaras: 

53. [The tenet of the Prablmkaras 1 * * is] not 
[right], because the disproof of a real [perception] 
would be seen. 

[The Pr&bh&karas declare : “ If somebody says with re¬ 

gard to a piece of mother of pearl] ‘ this is silver/ [the part] 

6 this 9 [signifies a right perception] the object of which is 
before our eyes, [while the part] c silver ’ [expresses] a recol¬ 
lection [of some silver seen formerly]. These are two [dif¬ 
ferent] apprehensions; [and] since the distinction [between 
the present object of perception and the object of recollec¬ 
tion] is not understood, [the deluded person] acts [ i . e., seizes 
the supposititious silver/ 5 This is] not [right], because we 
see that the action [of seizing] follows from an apprehen¬ 
sion of the non-distinction [and not from the non-under¬ 
standing of the distinction], and because [the conception 
‘ this is silver ’] is disproved by [the later conception] c this 
is not silver/ Now, a right perception cannot be disproved ; 
[for,] if this were [possible,] the perception * this is not a 
jar 9 might take place, after the perception ‘ this is a jar 5 
lias arisen. [Hence the idea of a right perception is out of 
place in the case in question.] 

[The author] refutes [now] the doctrine of the Yedantists : 

The Pr&bbakaras say : “ The words 5 this ’ and ‘ silver ” express 

two apprehensions, the former [of which] is a perception and the 
other a recollection. The action [of seizing the supposititious 


1 According to which the case under discussion is not to be regarded as 

an apprehension of an unreal state of things but as a combination of two 

liffereut true conceptions. 
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Bilver] follows from the non-understandiag of the distinction,^ 
[and does] not [take place], when the distinction is understood,” 
[This is] not [right], because the disproof by means of [the cog¬ 
nition] ‘ this is not silver’ is seen. More [about this subject may 
be looked for] elsewhere [ i . e in Nyaya works], 

[The author] confutes [now] the doctrine of the Vedantists : 

54. [There is] no [conception] of the indescrib¬ 
able, because such a thing does not exist. 

[The Vedantists declare :] “ Since, if [the supposititious 

silver] were unreal, there could not be the immediate peicep- 
tion ‘this is silver,’ [and] since, if it were real, there could 
be no disproof [of this perception], for these [two] reasons 
[tie supposed, silver] is different from the real as well as 
from the unreal, i. e., it is indescribable. And in this sense 
[it is said]: 

“ If [an imaginary object] were real, the apprehension by which 
it is disproved could not take place, nor could its perception, if it were 
unreal. [Moreover], it cannot have tho nature of bot h [reality and 
unreality], because these two are opposites. Whence, therefore, 
[shall we get] another principle [besides reality, unreality aud sim¬ 
ultaneous reality and unreality] P 1 

But as the illusory nature of the ompirical world has been estab¬ 
lished by the means of knowledge, the authority of these means, 
perception, etc., is phenomenal [itself], 

Tho scriptural declaration of non-duality, however, which hue the 
character of an instruction about truth, possossos the nature or a 
means of right knowledge, because of tho want of a confutation 
Therefore, though being [a part of the] illusory [world], the scrip- 
tuial passages teaching non-duality possess tho power of producing a 
right knowledge of Brahman*. So much has been nettled.” 

This [doctrine and argumentation of tbe Vedantists] is 
not [right], because [the imaginary silver] is doscribable by 

1 I, e. (bo imaginary object is, according to tho Vcdantislie view, neither 
real nor unreal, nor both simultaneously. As a fourth possibility does not ex- 
i«l, tho Vedautiat declares that nothing can be predicated of that which isirn. 
■aginary. 

a M'iuat'X-prdrndyj /*tin 
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the very expression ‘ this is silver,’ and because it is [in fact] 
described as indescribable [by the Vedantists who declare : 
' The object 1 is] neither real nor unreal.’ 


[The author] refutes [now] the doctrine of the Nyaya 
system : 

1 Because such a thing does not exist ’ means : because [the 
imaginary object] is described as indescribable [by the Yedantists 
who declare :] 4 It is neither real nor unreal,’ and, therefore, an 
indescribable thing does not exist. 

[The author] confutes [now] the doctrine of the Naiy&yikas: 

55. The theory that things may appear in a 
manner different [from their real nature] is not 
[right], because your own declaration is opposed [to 
this]. 

[The Naiy&yikas teach : “ If somebody thinks of a piece 
of mother of pearl] ‘ this is silver,’ the mother of pearl simp¬ 
ly appears under the character of silver.” [This is] not 
[right], because [the idea] that one thing appears under the 
character of another is contradicted by the acknowledged 
doctrine [of the Naiy&yikas] that it is silver superimposed 
[by the deluded person] which appears in the case [under 
discussion]. 2 

[The author] states his own doctrine : 

Because your two declarations aro contradictory to one another, 
viz , “ The mother of pearl appears under tho character of silver ” 
and “Superimposed silver appears in that case.” 

[Tho author] states his own doctrine : 

56. There is the apprehension of something real 
and unreal, because it is disproved and not disproved. 

1 Supply vis/iayah or j>ad<h'thah . 

8 Tho intcrpunctuatiou is to bo altered in my edition according to thin trans¬ 
lation. 





[The erroneous notion] 4 this is silver ’ is real, as far as its 
object is something present before our eyes, because it can¬ 
not be disproved [as such] 1 ; but it is unreal, as far as its ob¬ 
ject is silver, because it is disproved [in this respect by the 
subsequent cognition 4 this is not silver ’]. The truth, there¬ 
fore, is that there are two [notions, the one of which is] real 
and [the other] unreal. 

[The author] refutes [the doctrine of the Yoga philosophy 
that there is] a 4 discloser 5 faphota)* *: 

[The erroneous notion] 4 this is silver ’ has [also] a real and 
[not only] an unreal character ; for the silver [alone] and not the 
object present before our eyes is disproved by [the cognition] £ this 
is not silver.’ 

[The author] refutes [the existence of] the 4 discloser ’: 

57o Because of conception and non-conception 
a word having the nature of the * discloser ’ does not 
exist. 

Letters arc conceived, [but] a 4 discloser ’ is not conceived ; 
bence a word having the nature of the 4 discloser’ does not 
exist. If the letters do not manifest anything whatever [by 
themselves], how can the ‘discloser,’ manifest something? 
And if the letters [are supposed to] manifest [something], of 
what use is the superfluous ‘discloser’? Let [tlieu] the 
letters alone manifest [the sense of the words]. ISTor does 
the existence of the 4 discloser ’ follow from the variety [of 
meanings exhibited by the letters in their diverse arrange¬ 
ment]. 

The non-eternity of the Veda has been stated [in aphorism 
45] for the reason that [its eternity] is disproved by percep- 


1 Purovarti-vishayatO-’mfc himehij j~> ; V 1 nct hvdhyatv, Pandit. 

* Or a verbal unit residing in every word as something distinct frbm its 
component- lobters. The followers of the Yoga system hold that bv thh 
$ phot a the meaning of every particular w«>rd i^ disclosed to the hcaror 
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tion. 1 [Now the author] teaches [in contrast with the Mi- 
mamsakas] that the letters [too] are not eternal: 


Letters are conceived, [but] a 4 discloser,’ distinct from the let¬ 
ters, is not conceived j hence no such [internal] word as a ‘ dis- 
closer ’ exists, but the letters alone are [the word]. 

And these are not eternal. This [the author] says [in the fol¬ 
lowing aphorism] : 

58. Sounds are not eternal, because we know 
that they are produced. 

Because we know from perception [i. e ., hearing] and [by 
inference] that a sound does not exist [any more] immediate¬ 
ly after it has been heard. Otherwise [■ i . c., if this argument 
were not cogent,] a jar, too, would be eternal. 

In order to teach that all things, except primitive Matter 
and Soul, are products, [the author] ponders the [following] 
doubt: 

Because we know that [the sound of] the letter ga is produced, 
etc. 

[The author] ponders a doubt: 


59. “ [Sound], being a previously existing en¬ 

tity 8 , is manifested as a jar by a lamp.” 

“ As a jar, standing in darkness, is manifested by a lamp, 
so the letters are manifested by tones. In the absence of 
these [the letters] seem not to exist, but [they do] not [so] 
on account of [real] non-existence.” 

[The author] sets [this doctrine of the Mimanisakas] a- 
right: 

[Tlio author] refutes [this] : 


* Thin argument is not given in the aphorism, bat in the commentary on it, 
a FtiLma-si 3d ha-sallva is hotter regarded as a Karmadh&raya, though VijiiA- 
nubhib.'-;ha explains it as u Bahuvrihi. 
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GO. If the tenet of the [constant] reality of the 
products [is meant hereby], you prove what has al¬ 
ready been proved. 

If the eternity [of letters or sounds] is taught [by you], 
while you have reeoui’se to [the idea of] manifestation, and 
[if] hence [our] tenet of the [constant] reality of the pro¬ 
ducts [is accepted by you], then you prove what has already 
been proved. 

[The Vedantists declare:] “There is only one Self ; and 
in this sense [it is said] : 

* As the sky, though being ono, appears to bo different, as white, 

blue, etc., so the Self, though being one, [is regarded] as separated 

individually by misapprehending people * (Vishnupurana 2. It). 2*2). 

This [the author] confutes : 

What is the purport of your declaring [the letters or sounds] to 
be eternal, while you have recourse to [the idea of] manifestation ? 
[Do you rneau that all] products are [constantly] real and never 
unreal, or, [thatj the letters are eternal in the same way as primi¬ 
tive Matter and Soul P The former cannot [be your opinion], be¬ 
cause this would happen to be [our] doctrine; [and] against the 
latter [side of the question aphorism 7‘^] will be produced. 

[The author] opposes against the [Vedantislic] theory that there 
is only one Self: 

61. The Self’s non-duality is not, because its 
multiplicity is known through signs. 

Because such [specializing] signs, as old age, death, etc., 
are ascertained. The multiplicity [of souls] has been stated 
above [I. 149] as an established fact, [but] now it ia provnd, 
and therefore [our aphorism contains] no superfluous repeti- 
tion. 

“Granted that there is no non-duality of homogeneous 
Selfs, ». e., granted that there are many individual Sell's; 
but jars and similar things, [declared by you Sajjikhyat 
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to be] not Self, will Lave the nature of the Self, and so 
there will be [such] non-duality, [that besides the Selfs 
nothing] heterogeneous exists.” To this [objection the au- 
flior] replies: 


‘The Self’s non-duality,’ l e., unity, ‘is not.’ Why [not]? 
Because the multiplicity of Selfs follows from the [specializing] 
signs, as old age, death, etc. The multiplicity [of souls] has been 
stated above [I. 149] as a fact, but here it is proved, and therefore 
there is no superfluous repetition [offered in our aphorism], 

02. [The Sell is] also not [identical] with the 
non-Self, because this is disproved by perception. 

The Self is not one with the non-Self, i. with jars and 
the like, because jars and the like are seen, as external objects, 
to be different [from the internal Self]. If [both] were one’ 
jars, etc., would be Selfs, and the Self would be subject to 
change. 

“ [Then] there will be an [absolute] non-duality, [so that 
there are neither] homogeneous nor heterogeneous [entities 
besides the one Self].” 1 To this [fresh objection the au- 
thor] replies: 

The Self is also not one with the non-Self, i, e. } with jars and 
the like, because this is disproved by perception. 

Moreover: 


63. There is no [oneness] with both, for the 
ftame reason. 


I. e., Because the difference is seen by an irrefutable per- 
ception. 

“ l But even l then [does] the contradiction of Scripture 
[remain] which teaches non-duality.” To this [last objec¬ 
tion of the opponent the author] replies: 

I The opponent retracts tho concussion made in iho ih trod notion to our 
aphorism, and moans that, if such a nr m lmits nre produced against tho vij»- 
ttydilvaitUy it is safer to retain the ah elute uihaita . 
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‘ For the same reason,* i. e., because this is excluded by percep¬ 
tion. There is no oneness [of the Self] with both, i. 0., neither "with 
the [other] Selfs nor with what is non-Self. The meaning is that 
such irrefutable perceptions as ‘you are happy/ * I am afflicted,* 
* this is a jar,* etc., refute the oneness of the Self. 

“ But then, what would bo the fate of those scriptural texts 
which teach non-duality ? ” To this [the author] replies : 


6 4i. Another sense [appears] there to the undis- 

criminating. 

[It is only] to the blind [that] those scriptural passages 
[appear to] have another sense [than the one ascribed to 
them by us Saipkliyas 5 in fact] they mean the homogene¬ 
ousness [of the Selfs]. 

[The author] teaches [now] that for the asserters of one 
Self there can also not be a material cause of the world: 

There, i. e., in the scriptural passages about the unity of the keifs 
which [passages really] teach that the nature of the Selfs is one 
[and the same everywhere], another sense appears to the undis¬ 
criminating, viz., to the fools, i. e., [to them these passages seem to] 
mean the [absolute] oneness of the Self. This is to be supplied. 
And so Scripture does not contradict [our doctrine], his is 
the meaning. 

Moreover, for the asserters of one Self it is also impossible to ac¬ 
cept a material cause of the world. This [tlio author] teaches [in 
the following aphorism] : 

65. Neither the Self, [nor] ignorance, nor both 
can be the material cause of the world, because no¬ 
thing adheres [to the Self]. 

The Self cannot be [this] cause on account of its invari- 
ableness. Ignorance cannot be the cause, since it is unreal} 
[and] if [the Yedantists declared it to] be real, they would 
abandon [their doctrine of] non-dual ty. l>oth [together, 
file Self and ignorance,] cannot be the cause, as no oonnec- 
28 
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tion exists [between the two, the one being real, the other 
unreal]. 


With reference to [the Yedantistic doctrine] that the Self 
be, in its essence, thought and delight, [the author] de¬ 
clares : 

The Self cannot be [the cause] on account of its invariableness. 
If ignorance were real, there would happen to be a duality [which 
is opposed to the theory of the Yedantists] ; if it is nnreal, it can¬ 
not be the cause, as the son of a barren wife [or other non-entities 
are unable to produce anything]. For this very reason both [un¬ 
ited] also can not be [the material cause]. 

[The author] refutes the doctrine that the Self lias the nature 
of thought and delight: 

66. One thing cannot have the two natures of 
delight and thought, because these two are different. 

Delight means joy, [and] thought knowledge. If [the 
Self] had the nature of delight and thought, there would 
happen to be a duality [which contradicts the doctrine of 
the Yedantists], And you cannot say : “ Delight [as under¬ 
stood by us Yedantists] is no joy springing from objects, nor 
is thought that knowledge which depends on an affection [of 
the internal organ], but [both are] something different, viz., 
something supernatural ”; for, if [these two things] were 
supernatural, they could not be proved ; [and] if they could 
be proved, there would be a duality because of the existence 
of the proof. Moreover, is delight [in your opinion] the 
nature or a property of the Self? If [you declare] delight 
[to] be its property, there would happen to be a duality, and 
a contradiction to Scripture which teaches that [the Self] is 
void of qualities, etc. [ i . e ., invariable and indifferent; and] 
if [you declare] delight [to] be the nature [of the Self, we 
must ask:] Why is [this] delight [which you describe as 
something supernatural] not felt during the state of mundane 
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existence ? If [you reply : “ It is not felt then,] because 
it is covered by ignorance/’ [we gainsay to this :] Since ig¬ 
norance is incorporeal, nothing can be covered by it, as [for 
instance] by walls. “But’’[the A'edantist declaieo] the 
sense of the word ‘ to cover ’is ‘to overpower/ [and thus 
the supernatural delight which is the essential nature of the 
Self is overpowered by ignorance, as the beaming of the stars 
is overpowered by sunshine.” To this we reply:] An eter¬ 
nal and all-pervading thing [as the Self or its essential, na¬ 
ture] cannot be overpowered. [Besides,] as ignorance is il¬ 
lusory and the Self real, no connection can exist between 
these two, because there is no connection between an eutity 
and a non-entity, or because, if such a connection did exist, 
Scripture which teaches that nothing adheres [to the Self], 
etc., would be contradicted. And if [you maintain that su¬ 
pernatural] delight be felt [sometimes by the Self which is 
itself such delight in your opinion], you would be in contra¬ 
diction with the logical rule that the same thing cannot be 
object and subject simultaneously. 1 Moreover, what proof 
is there of the existence of a Self consisting of delight P If 
[you reply:] “ What is the use of searching for a proof, as 
the soul itself has the character of a proof ? ”; tins is not 
[right], for in order to establish a proof, you must [be able 
to] state something which is to be proved [by it]; if there is 
nothing to be proved, what can be ascertained by the proof P 
And since [the Self] is not the basis of any act of proving, it 
is certainly not a proof. 

Besides, that which has the nature of thought, has not the 
nature of delight, because these two [things] are different. 
Nor [can you say] that the identity of the two is to be proved 
by their supernatural character, because, if they wore superna¬ 
tural, their invariable concomitance could not be apprehend- 


1 Because the Self would then be feeler and felt at the same time. 
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ed, [and hence there would be no means of discerning their 
identity]. Tor these reasons the Self has not a twofold na¬ 
ture. And if delight is not felt at [the time of] liberation 
[as we hold], what is the use of [ascribing] this [delight to 
the Self? But] if it is felt [by the liberated Self according 
to your opinion], you must accept [three different things, 
viz.] the feeler, the feeling and the felt, [i. e ., you must give 
up your doctrine of non-duality]. And as [the word] ‘ con¬ 
templation 9 ( scimddhi) is also employed [by you Vedantists] 
on account of [i. e., to denote] the immediate cognition of 
the Self, this being only possible as long as the body lasts, 
how can contemplation exist [at the time of liberation], since 
the Self [alone] continues to be after the decease of the 
body ? Hence it is a delusion [on your part to believe] that 
[eternal and supernatural] delight is gained in contempla¬ 
tion in consequence of the cessation of all pains; [for] how 
can delight be felt, when there is no body and, therefore, 
contemplation is at an end ? And so it is an error to hold 
that delight be felt at [the time of] liberation. 

“ But what is then the matter with Scripture which speaks 
of the delight [of the Self] ? Thus [it is said]: 


* He is not afraid of anything who knows the delight of Brahman, 
before which words, together with the thinking organ turn back, 
without reaching at it* 1 (cf. Taitt. Up. 2. 4).” 

To this [the author] replies : 

Delight means joy, [and] thought knowledge. 1 Because these 
two are different,’ viz., in daily life. If [you say] that these [two] 
are something supernatural, [we reply :] As no proof exists [there¬ 
of, the Self’s consisting of both delight and thought] cannot be 
made out [in this manner]. Moreover, if thought [or intelligence] 
has tho nature of delight, why i9 this not felt during tho state of 


1 I. e. which is not to be described by words nor to be apprehended by 
thoughts 
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mundane existence ? If [you declare :] “Because it is covered 
by ignorance,” [let us ask again :] How can tliis, being uncon¬ 
nected [with the Self,] cover [the same? -And] if [you are of the 
opinion that ignorance] is connected [with the Self], you are in 
contradiction with Scripture which teaches that nothing adheres 
[to Soul]. Moreover, is delight felt at [the time of] liberation, or 
not ? In the first case [we must ask :] By whom is it felt ? If 
[you say] : “ By the Self,” you are guilty of the logical fault of 

making the same thing, [viz., the Self] subject and object simul¬ 
taneously. If, [however, delight is] not [felt by the liberated Self 
according to your opinion], what is the use of asserting that [the 
Self] has tho nature of delight ? 

“ But what is then the fate of tho scriptural passage * Ho is not 
afraid of anything who knows the delight of Brahman (c/. Taitt. 
Up. 2. 4) ? ” To this [the author] replies: 

67. [The word ‘ delight ’ is] figurative, to denote 
the cessation of pain. 


[This is] clear. 

[The author] mentions another mode [of explanation] : 

Supply : the appellation i delight. 

[The author] mentions another mode [of explanation] : 

68. It is a commendation of liberation for the 
sake of the inferior. 

* For the sake of the inferior,’ i. e., of those who are under 
the influence of Tamas. ‘ A commendation of liberation,’ i. e., 
an incitement to activity [viz., to endeavouring altei the 
means of liberation]. 

[Tire author] refutes [the opinion] that the internal sense 
Pervades [the whole body]: 

‘ For the sake of the inferior,’ i. c., of those who are under tho 
influence of Rajas and Tamas. ‘ A commendation of liberation ’ 
taeaus an incitement to activity. 
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[The author] refutes [the opinion] that the internal sense be 
pervading : 


69. The internal sense is not pervading, because 
it is an instrument or a sense, like an axe, etc., and 
the sight, etc. 

The [simultaneous] sensation * * my head aches, my foot is 
at ease,’ which [apparently] intimates that the internal sense 
pervades [the whole body], 1 is [really] occasioned by the fact 
that the succession [of such sensations] is not apprehended 
on account of the swift moving [of the internal sense]. 
It does not follow therefrom that [the internal sense] is per¬ 
vading.* 

[The author] gives another argument against [that theo¬ 

ry] •• 


Such a sensation, however, as ‘ my head aches, my foot is at 
case ’ which, as some [teachers] maintain, proves [by the apparent 
simultaneousness] that the internal sense pervades [the body], is 
[really] occasioned by the fact that the succession is not appre¬ 
hended on account of the swift moving of the internal sense; henco 
it does not follow therefrom that [the internal sense] is pervad¬ 
ing. 

70. Because it is moveable, [and] because Scrip¬ 
ture speaks of its wandering. 

By the words 4 because it is moveable ’ [the proof by] in¬ 
ference is given [for the internal sense’s being not pervad¬ 
ing] 5 by the words € because Scripture speaks of its wander¬ 
ing ’ [the proof by] testimony is given. 

u [But,] as [the internal sense] is only an atom, it will 


1 Of. the commentary on III. 14, 

* The StLipkhyae hold that the manas is rnadht/a-parim6.nahcim } while the 
Naiy&yikas and Vaifehikaa declare it to bo an atom. 
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have no cause and, therefore, he eternal.” To this objection, 
[of a Naiy&yika or Vaiseshika the author] replies : 

By the words 1 because it is moveable ’ [the proof by] inference 
is given [for the internal sense’s being not pervading] ; 7 10 

words ‘ because Scripturo speaks of its wandering tlie pioo 
given for its moveableness. 


71. It is not without parts, since it possesses 
some, like jars, etc. 

‘ It is not without parts,’ i. e., it is not without a cause, 

‘ since it possesses some,’ i. e., since it possesses parts What 
is its cause? The egotizing organ. As [even] the [so-ca - 
ed] atoms have six [divisions, yin., the upper, under, ug i , 

left, front and hack] at the same time, it follows that they 

[too] consist of parts. Therefore, the internal sense is, like 
jars, etc., not eternal, [as eternity belongs only to the mclx- 
visible]. 

[The author] teaches [now], how tlie eternal and non- 
eternal things are to be distinguished: 

The internal sense is not without a cause, since it possesses 
If [yon ask :] “ What is its cause ? ”, understand, that it is t. le 

egotizing organ. 


Moreover: 

72. Everything save primitive Matter and Soul 


is uneternal. 

[This is] plain. , ■ , 

“ Since Space, Time, etc. [t. e., ether] are eterna , u v 
[can you say] that everything [save primitive Matter and 

Soul] is uneternal, [and for wliat reason do you ascribe 
eternity to primitive Matter]? ” To this [objection of the 
Vaisesbika the author] replies : 


“ Why is primitive Matter eternal ? ” To this [the author 1 iv- 
plies ; 





/o. Parts are not to be found in tbe whole, since 
Scripture teaches that it is without parts. 


Causes 1 of tbe whole, i. e., of primitive Matter which is 
the cause of the world are not to be found, * since Scripture 
teaches that it is without parts,’ i. e., since Scripture sajs 
that it, being the principal cause, has no other cause. 

“ Liberation is a manifestation of delight.” This [declar¬ 
ation of a Yedautist the author] refutes: 

Whereof there are no parts, i. e., with regard to which there are 
no causes of the being produced, of that, i. e., of primitive Matter, 
no causes are to he found ; ‘ since Scripture teaches that it is with¬ 
out parts,’ i. e., since the scriptural passage “ Know the Maya as 
the primitive cause ” (SVetasv. Up. 4. 10) testifies to the existence 
of a universal primitive cause, and since in [accepting] a cause of 
primitive Matter we would have a regressus in infinitum. 

[The author] refutes [now] tho opinion that liberation be a 
manifestation of delifidit: 

74. Liberation is not a manifestation of delight, 
because there are no properties. 

Because tbei-e is not the relation of property and proprie¬ 
tor at [the time of] liberation, [t. e. because the liberated 
Self lias no properties. And] does this manifestation [which 
you accept] exist at all times ? Then liberation would ob¬ 
tain also during the state of mundane existence. Or is it 
effected in liberation? Then, on the other hand, there 
could be no absolute liberation, because [every] positive 
thing which is an effect [or a product] necessarily perishes. 

[The author] refutes [now the doctrine of the Naiy&yilcas 
and Vaiseshikas] that liberation is the destruction of the 
special qualities [ascribed to the soul by those systems, viz. in- 

1 To explain tho word ' parts,’ as parts arc the material causes of tho whole. 







tellect, happiness, unhappiness, desire, aversion, merit, de¬ 
merit and memory 1 ] : 


Is [that] delight [the manifestation of which you declare to be 
liberation] the essential nature of the Self, or so me filing different ? 
In the first case liberation would obtain during the state of mun¬ 
dane existence, in the latter no absolute liberation could take place, 
because [every] positive thing which is an effect necessarily per¬ 
ishes. 

[The author] disposes [now] of the opinion that liberation is 
the destruction of the special qualities [of the soul] : 

75. Likewise not the destruction of the special 
qualities. 

If you say that the special [qualities of the soul] do not 
e xist [in liberation], you acknowledge [thereby that] the 
general qualities, [viz., number, quantity, separatedness, con¬ 
junction, etc., 3 continue even then to belong to the soul]. 
-Amd thus [the liberated Self] would be associated with qua¬ 
lities, and lienee there would be no absolute liberation. 

cc The Self is of the same extension as the body ; its de¬ 
parture from all that is called body [i. e. y from the subtile 
ns well as from the gross body] is liberation.” This [doc¬ 
trine of the Jainas the author] refutes : 

* Likewise 9 means: Liberation is not [etc]. Because there ia 
no proof for the opinion that the general qualities [continue to 
ex ist at the time of liberation]. This is tlie sense. 

[The author] refutes [now] the opinion of the outcasts [i. e., of 
the Jainas] that the Self has the same extension as the body and 
that liberation is the constant goiug upwards of the Self which has 
doparted from the body : 

70. Not a special wandering of that which is 
^movable. 

Of- BhAskdparicchecUi 89, 90. 
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1 Cf. Bhtbhapariochrvla 90, 91. 
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Liberation is not [effected] by wandering upwards, be¬ 
cause Scripture teaches that the Self is void of qualities, mo¬ 
tion and properties. [But] how [can you talk of] liberation? 
[On your doctrine the Self] cannot even be eternal, since, if 
changing into [the extension of] the body of an elephant or 
a worm, it must contract or expand and, therefore, consist 
of parts, 

[The author] disposes [now] of liberation as explained by 
the Buddhists [or more specially, by the Vijhanavadins] : 

For if the Self had the extension of the body, it ought, on en¬ 
tering the body of an elephant or a worm, to increaso or decrease 
and, therefore, necessarily to be declared to consist of parts; and 
hence it would not be eternal. For this reason it is proper to ac¬ 
cept that the Self is all-pervading. Since it is, as such, immOVt 
able, it cannot wander upwards. This is the meaning. 

[The author] disposes [now] of liberation as explained by the 
Buddhists : 

77. Not the destruction of the influence of forms, 
because of the fault of momentariness, etc. 

Is that [what you call the] b form n [of thought] the es¬ 
sential nature of cognition ? In this case cognition, too, [the 
continuity of which is considered by you as the Self] would 
be destroyed [in liberation, if liberation were what you de¬ 
clare it to be; and] who would [then] be liberated? Or is 
[the c form 5 ] an attribute [of coguition] ? Then it would 
constantly perish on account of its momentariuess, and even 
those who are subject to mundane existence would be libera¬ 
ted. And if [you say that the Self] is not liberated then [i. e n 
at the time of mundane existence] because of the power of the 
[previous] impressions, [we reply : In this case] let libera¬ 
tion be simply the destruction of [these previous] impres- 


1 Ntla-pUa-ffha(a^afddi’S(>tnaBtarvastu-rupa dhlm/i, Pandit. 
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5ns ; what is the use of [defining it as] the destruction of 
the influence of forms ? By the word, * etc.’ [the following 
is intended] : as [in your opinion] the continuity of 'pure cog¬ 
nitions [i. e., of those cognitions which have* not the form 
of an empirical object] is also perishable, [of] whose libera¬ 
tion [can you talk] ? 

[The author] refutes [now the explanation of] liberation, 
[given] by [another] sect of the Buddhists: 


‘ The influence of forms’ means: the connection with the ob¬ 
jects. 1 The destruction thereof is not liberation for the following 
among other counter-arguments : because the destruction of each 
previous connection [ot thought] with objects is, on account of the 
momentariness of all [objects, accepted by you], easily obtainable 
[or rather a matter of fact] even in mundane existence, [while li¬ 
beration must naturally be diflicult to "obtain] ; and because even 
the Self must be momentary [in your opinion], as the continuity 
of pare cognitions, too, is momentary [according to your doctrine ; 
of] whose liberation, [therefore, can you talk] ? 

[The author] refutes [now] the opinion that liberation is the 
destruction of everything except the Self: 


78. Not the destruction of everything [except 
the Self], because this is not Soul’s aim, and because 
of other faults.* 


[This is] plain. 

[The author] refutes [now the Nihilistic doctrine] that the 
void is liberation : 

For what sin has the universe committed, so that its destruc¬ 
tion were to be sought for [by those who endeavour after libera¬ 
tion] ? Besides [that theory must be rejected] oil account of its 
impossibility, 

1 * Potm ’ is bore equalized to ‘ object,’ because the Vijufmavtulins ackuow-' 
kdgo no external objects, but only notions. 

1. c., because the Sainsilra is eternal, and because th$re is no reason for 
*he destruction of everything. 


l 
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79. For tlie same reasons the void [is] also [not 
liberation]. 


[J. 6.] because this is not Soul’s aim, etc. By the word 
( etc.’ the impossibility is intimated that anybody will betake 
himself [to the means of his own destruction. Here the Ni¬ 
hilist who denies even tbe existence of the Self makes the 
following objection :] “ If a Self is accepted, then aversion 

[must naturally be felt] against that which is antagonistic 
to it, and affection for that which is favourable to it; there¬ 
fore, as these two are causes of bondage, there would be no 
liberation.” Don’t say so ! For bondage does not result 
from affection and aversion as such, but from a species of 
them, [ i . e., from that affection and aversion alone the ob¬ 
ject of which is an empirical one]. As according to the 
doctrine of the Buddhists bondage does not result from the 
continuity of cognitions as such, since the continuity of pure 
cognitions [i. e., of cognitions which have no relation to 
the empirical world] is [in their opinion] a means of libera¬ 
tion, so bondage does not result from the aversion against 
that which is antagonistic to the isolation of the Self nor 
from the affection for the permanent freedom of the Self 
from Upadhis ; on the contrary, [such aversion and affec¬ 
tion] are means of liberation. 

[Some Tausktikas 1 teach :] “ Liberation is dependent on 

a certain time, place, or work.” This [the author] refutes : 

Because this is not Soul's aim, and because of other faults ; also 
on account of the [absolute] impossibility. This is the sense. 

[The author] refutes now [the opinion of worldly people] that 
liberation is the gaining of excellent garlands of flowers, sandal¬ 
wood* and beloved women at some excellent place: 


* Cf. Sfunkhya-k&rik& 50. 

* Tbe powdor of which, mixed with water and perfumes, ia used to anoint 
the body and has ft cooling effect. 
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80. Nor the gaining of someplace, etc., since 
conjunctions lead to disjunctions. 

Since the conjunction with a place terminates in disjunc¬ 
tion, there would he mundane existence again. By the word 
4 etc.’ time and work are also comprised. The conjunction 
with a [certain] time, too, [must] likewise [come to an end; 
that is to say : the same refutation holds good with regard to 
those who mean that liberation will come at a certain time 
of its own accord.] And [if liberation were the fruit] of 
works, then, since this is perishable, there would be mun¬ 
dane existence again. 

[The followers of S'ankaracMrya teach:] “Liberation 
is the conjunction of the part, i. e., of the individual Self, 
with the whole, i. e., with Brahman.” This [the author] 
refutes: x 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] refutes [now the opinion] that liberation is tho 
conjunction of the part, i. e. f of the individual soul, with the whole, 
i. e. f with Brahman : 

81. That which is without parts cannot be in 
conjunction with parts. 

The individual Self is not a part of Brahman, because 
Brahman has no parts [according to your doctrine. And if 
a conjunction of the individual Self with Brahman were pos¬ 
sible, this] conjunction [also] would terminate in disjunc¬ 
tion, and hence bondage would take place again. But if 
[you say: “After the dissolution of the individual soul in 
Brahman J no disjunction [is possible], as there is no longer 
a cause of mundane existence,” then let this [non-existence 
of such a cause] be [liberation]; 1 what need is there of in¬ 
venting the conjunction of the part [with the whole]'? 


1 Tliis is Siimkhya doctrine, according to which, however, the o&uso of 
mundane existence is ouly annihilated by discriminative knowledge. 
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« Liberation is [tlie acquisition of] tbe faculty of assum¬ 
ing atomic size [or invisibility] and of other supernatural 
powers.” With reference to this [opinion the author] 
declares : 


(According to Mahadeva’s reading onr aphorism is to be trans¬ 
lated : [Liberation] is not the conjunction of the part with the 
whole.) 

Because no proof exists for the theory that Brahman and the 
individual soul stand in the relation of whole and part; and be¬ 
cause [such a] conjunction, [if possible,] would terminate in 
disjunction. 

82. Nor [is liberation] tlie possession of the fa¬ 
culty of assuming atomic size, etc., because its loss is 
inevitable, like tlie disjunction from [all] other [pos¬ 
sessions]. 

These [supernatural powers], too, [which can be obtained 
by the Yoga-praxis] are not eternal, because they aie pro¬ 
ducts. By the word ‘ etc.’ are intended tlie powers of as¬ 
suming extreme lightness [or incorporeality] and extreme 
heaviness, of reaching at anything, 1 of an irresistible will, of 
mastering all beings, of changing the course of nature, and 
of resorting to any place at one’s mere will. 

« Liberation results from the acquisition of the supreme 
divine power and rank.’’ With regard to this [current 
belief the author] declares : 

88. Nor tlie attainment of the rank of Indra or 
of another [god], for the same reason. 

[f s ] because this is [likewise] not eternal. 

“The senses consist of the elements.” This [objeclion, 

made by a Naiy&yika or VaUeshika with reference to the 
Sfupkhya doctrine pro pounded in L <51, the author] refutes * 

* Ai touching the moon with tho end of ono e fin c <-r. 





[These] two aphorisms [82 and 83] are clear. 

The author refutes [now the opinion] that the senses consist of 
the elements: 


84. The senses have not their origin in the ele¬ 
ments, since Scripture teaches that they spring from 
the egotizing organ. 

Thus [it is said, Mund. Up. 2. 1. 3.] : 

“ From this 1 aro produced tlie vital air, the internal and all ex¬ 
ternal senses, ether, air, light, water and the earth, the supporter of 

all.” 

[The Naiy&yikas,] however, say that [the senses] have 
their origin in the elements, because they are under the 
delusion that that sense by which the cause of a [gross] 
element, i . e. a [particular] rudiment, is apprehended [by a 
god or a Yogin], has its origin in that [element]. 

“ Liberation results fro in the knowledge of the six cate¬ 
gories. M With regard to this [doctrine of the Yaiseshikas 
the author] declares: 

In the word bhiita-prakrititvam the suffix tea is added to a 
Bahuvrihi-compound. 

For wo learn from the Puriinas and other [writings] that the 
senses are the product of that egotizing organ which has the nature 
of Sattva. The current saying, however, that [tho senses] 
have their origin in tlio elements, is brought about by the delusion 
that that sense by which the cause of a [gross] elemont, i. a 
[particular] rudiment, is apprehended, has its origiu in that 
[element]. 

The two [following] aphorisms are [intended] for the refutation 
of the doctrine of the Yaiseshikas that there are six categories and 
that liberation results from the knowledge of them, and of the 


i 

x Auiruddha misrepresents tho purport oi tho Upanishad which does not 
here speak of the egotizing organ, but of Brahman. 
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doctrine of tlie Naiyayikas that there are sixteen categories and 


that liberation results from the knowledge of these : 



85. The restriction on six categories is not [cor¬ 
rect, nor] does liberation result from tlie cognition of 
them. 


[Tlie categories of the Vaiseshikas are :] substance, quali¬ 
ty, action [or motion], generality, particularity and inhe¬ 
rence. [These are explained by them in the following man¬ 
ner:] Substances are earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, the Self and the internal sense. Qualities are colour, 
taste, smell and touch, number, dimensions, individuality, 
conjunction and disjunction, priority and posteriority, no¬ 
tions, joy and pain, desire and aversion, effort, gravity, 
fluidity, viscidity, impulse [or faculty of reproduction or 
elasticity], merit, demerit and sound. Actions [or motions] 
are throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contracting, ex¬ 
panding and going. (Cf. Vais. Sutra 1. 1. 4-7, Bliash&paric- 
cheda 1-5). Generality is [two-fold], higher [extensive] and 
lower [non-exteiisive] (cf. Bhash&par. 7-9 and the Upask&ra 
and Vivriti to Vais. S. 1. 2. 3). Particularities are [called 
only] the ultimate [distinctions] abiding in the eternal sub¬ 
stances [i. e., in space, time, ether, soul, and in the atoms of 
earth, water, fire and air.] 1 (Cf. BliTish&p. 9, and the Upas- 
kara and Vivriti to Vais. S. 1. 2. G). Inherence is that con¬ 
junction of things, known to be never separated, which is 
the cause of the conviction ‘ here [is this or that inherent].’* 
This restriction [of the Vaiseshikas] is not [correct in our 
opinion], as we S^qikhyas do not acknowledge a restricted 
number of categories. • Nor does liberation result from the 
cognition of these [six categories], because liberation pro¬ 
ceeds only from tlie knowledge of the Self. 

1 While for all other distinctions different expressions, aa bheda, bhinnalva , 

otc., art) used. 

* Cf, the quotation in the Upnsk&ra to Vais. Sfttra 7. 2. 2G. 
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tc Liberation results from tbe knowledge of the sixteen 
categories.” With regard to this [doctrine of the Naiyayi- 
has the author] declares: 


86, The same it is also with the sixteen etc. 

[The Naiyayikas teach : l ] “ Final beatitude is attained 

by the knowledge of the truth about [the following sixteen 
things :] means of right knowledge, object of right know¬ 
ledge, doubt, motive, example, tenet, the members [of a syl¬ 
logism] , argumentation, ascertainment, discussion, wrangling, 
cavil, semblance of a reason, unfairness, futility and reason 
of rebnke (Nyaya Sutra 1. 1). ‘ Means of right knowledge 9 

are perception, inference, analogy and testimony (Ny. S. 1. 
3). ‘ Objects of right knowledge’ are soul, body, sense, 

[sense] -object, cognition, the internal sense, activity, fault, 
transmigration, fruit, pain and emancipation (Ny. S. 1. 9). 
‘ Doubt 5 is an uncertain judgment with regard to the par¬ 
ticularity [of an object, and arises] 1, from the appearance 
of properties which are common [and therefore not distinc¬ 
tive] or several [such as cannot belong to the same thing], 
2, from discrepant opinions, and 3, from unsteadiness of 
apprehension or uon- apprehension (Ny. S. 1. 23). * Motive’ 

is that thing for the attainment of which one engages 
in action (Ny. S. 1. 34). "Example’ is that thing with re¬ 
gard to which ordinary people and' the investigator entertain 
the same opinion (Ny. S'. 1. 25). ‘ Tenet 9 is that, the steadi¬ 

ness of the acceptance of which, rests on an [authoritative] 
treatise (Ny. S. 1. 26). This is of four kinds (end of Vatsyi- 
yana’s commentary on Ny. S’. 1. 26), because there is the 
following difference: 1, dogma of all systems, 2, dogma 
peculiar to some system, 3, hypothetical dogma aud 4, 
implied dogma (Ny. S. 1. 27). The c members [of a syllo- 


1 In translating ihe following NyAya Sfttrafl I have mado critical uso of Dr. 
Hallnntyne’s translation. Unfortunntcl)', this t ranslation, does not oxtond 
t0 the fifth book of the Sutras which is very difficult. 
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gism] ’ are 1, proposition, 2, reason, 3, example, 4, appli¬ 
cation [of the reason], and 5, conclusion (Ny. S. 1. 32). 

* Argumentation * is reasoning from a demonstration of the 
cause, for the sake of the knowledge of the truth with re¬ 
gard to an object, the real nature of which is not accurately 
apprehended (Ny. S. 1. 40). ‘ Ascertainment ’ is the deter¬ 

mination of an object by pondering on both what is to be 
said for and against it (Ny. S. 1. 41). ‘Discussion’ is the 
maintenance [by two parties] of one side and of the other 
based on five-membered [syllogisms], — and consists in the 
defence [of the proposition] by proofs [on the part of the 
one disputant] and in the assailing it by reasoning [on the 
part of the other], while there is no discordance in respect of 
their [general] tenets (Ny. S. 1. 42). * Wrangling’ consists, 

in defending or attacking [a proposition] with unfairness, 
futility, or in a way such as deserves rebuke, while all de¬ 
clarations hold good which have [just] been given [with 
regard to ‘discussion’] (Ny. S. 1. 43). ‘Cavil’ is called 
this [wrangling], when devoid of [any attempt made for] 
the establishing of the opposite side of the question (Ny. S. 
1. 44). The ‘semblances of a reason’ are 1, the erratic, 2, 
the contradictory, 3, the equally available on both sides, 1 
4, that which is in the same case with what is to be proved, 
and 5, the mistimed (Ny. S. 1. 45). ‘Unfairness’ is oppos¬ 
ing a proposition by means of assuming a different sense 
(Ny. S. 1 . 51). Tbis is of three kinds *. 1, unfairness in respect 
<.f a term, 2, unfairness in respect of a genus, and 3, un¬ 
fairness in respect of a metaphor (Ny. S. 1. 52). ‘ Futility’ 

is opposition based on simila rity or difference of qualities 
[without regard to the in variableness of association or disso¬ 
ciation] (Ny. S. 1. 59). [There are the following 24 subdivi¬ 
sions of futility:] 1, sophistic objection founded on similari¬ 
ty of qualities (< sddharmya-sama ), 2, on difference of qualities 


1 Prakarana-aama, the earuo aomblaaco of a reason which is called eat- 
pratiptik&ha in lator Nyvtya mitings- 
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(vaidharmyci-sama), 3, the sophism that, if two things have 
one quality in common, their other qualities are also the same 
(utkarshb-sama ), 4, the sophism that, if two things have 
one quality in common, a different quality missing in one is 
missed in the other also ( apalcarslia-sama ), 5, the sophism 
that the qualities of the example belong to the subject of 
the proposition (v(trnya-sa?)ia ), 6, sophistic objection based 
on confounding the qualities of the example with those of 
the subject of the proposition (avarnya-sawia ), ✓, the sophism 
that, if two things possessing a certain quality admit of 


alternativeness in one respect, they are subject to alternative¬ 
ness in other respects also {vikalpa~$civ)i<i) 9 8, sophistic objec¬ 
tion founded on an example which is in the same predica¬ 
ment with what is to be proved (sddhya-scima), 9, that sophism 
in which the reason coincides with what is to be proved 


(prdpH-sama ), 10, that sophism in which there is no con¬ 
nection between the reason and what is to be proved (apvupti- 
scima), 11, the sophism that even the proof is to be proved 
{prascL'iiga'Sama ), 12, the sophistic procedure of setiing a 
counter-example without taking notice of the opponent s 
example (pratidf ishtanta-sama), 13, sophistic objection found¬ 
ed on the not having an origin (anutpatti-sama), 14, that 
sophism in which a doubt is founded on a special quality 
common to two things (samchaya-samci ), 15, that sophism in 
which an object is characterized by a quality that is, as a 
proof, of the same weight pro et contra (praliamna-sama), 16, 
that sophism in which the validity of a reason is disputed, 
because it does not hold good at the three times {ahetu- 
sa ma) 9 l 17, sophistic objection based on self-evidence ,{arth&* 
patti-sama), 18, the sophistic objection that everything 
would be void of distinction, if homogeneousness were,in- 


* Hoad 'pralcarandhettf in my edition with the MSS. AC aad tho 1 0 L. 

MS. I have been misled to adopt the wrong read** of MS. B by the 
misprint in the edition of the Darina (Calcutta 1865) page 2G5. 
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ferred from the accordance of two things in one quality 
(avifeshasama), 10, the sophism that either of two essential¬ 
ly different qualities may belong to one thing, if the differ- 
; ence is founded in the cause of the thing (upapatti-sama ), 
20, the sophistic objection that the phenomenon has not 
always the same cause (upalabdhi-sama), 21, sophistic objec¬ 
tion founded on the notion of imperceptibleness ( anupalabdhi - 
sama), 22, of eternity (nitya-sama), 23, of non-eternity 
(unitya-sama), and 24, that sophistic objection in which the 
fact is passed over that the same effects may take place in 
consequence of different circumstances ( ledrya-sama , Ny. S. 
5. 1. 1). ‘ Reasons of rebuke 5 are misunderstanding and 

not understanding at all (Ny. S. 1. GO). [Or, more specially,] 
there are the following [22] reasons of rebuke: 1, the 
abandoning of a proposed thesis (pratijfid-hdni) , 2, the 
changing of the thesis (pratijfiantaram) , 3, the contradiction 
between thesis and argument (pratijfid-viroclha), 4, the aban¬ 
doning of one’s own thesis, after having heard the opponent’s 
argument (pratijna-samnycisa), 5, the alleging of an argument 
which is different from the required (hetv-antaram), G, the 
mentioning of something which is not connected with the 
object under discussion (arthantaram), 7, an unmeaning 
objection ( nirarthalcam ), 8, the non-understanding of the 
sense of the opponent’s words (avijfidtdrtham), 9, the talking 
nonsense ( apdrthaleam ), 10, the neglect of tin* proper order 
in construing a syllogism (aprdpta-Mlam), 11, the omission 
of a member in a syllogism (nyunam), 12, the mentioning 
of more than one reason or example in a syllogism ( adhikam ), 
13, superfluous repetition (punar-uhham), 14, the being 
silent, though an argument has been formally uttered three 
times by the opponent ( ananubhashanam ), 15, the non-com¬ 
prehending of a sentence, though this has been comprehend¬ 
ed by the assembly aud formally uttered three times by the 
opponent (ajfidnam), 16, the being puzzled (a-pratibhd), 17, 
flightinese (vikshcpa), 18, the acknowledging of a fault in 
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one’s own arguing with the remark that the opponent also 
is guilty of such a fault (matanujna) , 19, the neglecting to 
censure an argument of the opponent which ought to be cen¬ 
sured ( paryanuyojyopeJcshanam ), 20, the censuring of a fault¬ 
less argument of the opponent ( niranuyojydnuyoga ), 21, an 
assertion which is in contradiction with one’s own doctrine 
{apasiddhdnta) , and 22, the semblances of a reason ( hetv - 
dbhdsci, Ny. S. 5. 2. 1). 

This restriction [of the Naiyayikas] that there are [only] 
so many [categories] is not [correct], nor does liberation 
result from the cognition of these [sixteen categories]. By 
the word ‘ etc.’ [it must be understood that] other asserters 
of a restricted number of categories 1 are also to be refuted. 

“There are eternal atoms of four 2 kinds. As the gross 
elements have their origin in these, what need is there of 
[accepting a] primitive Matter?” To this objection [of a 
^ai^eshika the author] replies: 

By the word ‘ etc.’ [it must bo understood that] other asserters 
of a restricted number of categories are also to be refuted. 

[The author now] disposes of [the opinion] that the world has 
its origin in eternal atoms of four kinds : 

87. The atoms are not eternal, since Scripture 
teaches that they are products. 

Since Scripture teaches that everything arose from primi¬ 
tive Matter and that anything except primitive Matter and 
Soul is not eternal, the [so-called] atoms are products and, 
therefore, neither eternal nor cause [of the world]. 

And so there are no real atoms. This [the author] says 
[in the following aphorism] : 

Because, having learned from Scripturo that only primitive 'Mat- 


1 Asj /. i. f the PaSupatas about whom the Sarvadarsanasaipgrahtt uiay be 
consulted. 

The atoms of ether are excluded here, because ethor docs not develop into 
Si’osa matter. 
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ter and Soul are eternal, we know that all other things are pro* 
ducts. This is the sense. 


[The author] says [now] that the [so-called] atom is not without 
parts for the same reason, i. e., because it is a product: 

88. They are not without parts, because they are 
products. 

That which is a product is not without parts, like a cloth. 
“ Something is apprehended by perception, if it has a 
manifest colour. [Now,] as the Self is not so, how is it to 
be apprehended 1 [and, therefore, to be acknowledged] P” 
To this [materialistic] objection [the author] replies; 

Supply: the [so-called] atoms. That which is a product is not 
without parts, like a jar. 

[The author] refutes [now tho doctrine] that the perceptibleness 
of a substance depends on a manifest colour: 

89. Perceptibleness does not necessarily depend 
on colour. 

Since, when you say * This bird is here/ [the expression 
‘here’ shows that] space is perceived and hence [this case] 
disagrees [with the opponent’s rule], perceptibleness does not 
necessarily depend on a manifest colour. And there is no 
application [of this rule] to the supernatural perception of 
the Yogins, which arises from the power of contemplation. 

[The author] teaches [now] that dimension is not of four 
kinds, viz., small, great, long, and short, [as the Vaiseshikas 
hold]: 

Because space is perceived, when you say * This bird is here/ 
[The author] refutes [now the opinion] that dimension is four¬ 
fold, viz.y small, great, long, and short: 


1 Read, with the I. O. L. MS., in my edition: udbhUta-rilpavattvAc ca 
pratynkshaty , *Un& tathe ’(«, kathaiy prntyaksha ? \ty ata <'iha. 
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90. Dimension is not of four kinds, because these 
can be brought together in two. 


Because [all] current ideas [about dimension] are account¬ 
ed for, if the product is declared to be great and the cause 
to be small. 1 The other varieties of dimension [long, short., 
big, thin, etc.] are only subdivisions of these [two]. 

ce [You have declared in aph. 72 that everything save pri¬ 
mitive Matter and Soul is non-eternal. But] genus is eternal, 
though different from primitive Matter and Soul.” 2 With 
reference to this [remark of a Naiy&yika or Vaiseshika the 
author] declares: 

Because 4 these,’ i. e., product and cause, can bo explained as 
great and small, [respectively, and] the other dimensions may 
simply be defined as varieties of great and small. 

“ G-enus, though different from primitive Matter and Soul, is 
eternal.” This (objection the author] refutes: 

s 91. Though genus is not eternal, it possesses 
constancy 3 and, therefore, is recognized. 

As the recognition 4 This is the same Devadatta [whom I 
have seen before/ which] does not refer to a genus, [but to 
&n individual, is to be accounted for by the constancy of the 
individual Devadatta], so the genus [too], though not eternal, 
is recognized in the the tlame [which is always 

homogeneous] jr of similar things* [jf. ^ water, houses, 
etc.] on account of its lonxg hasting constancy. [That is to 
ya y : the reco&jp^un of a genu^ i b qu\te parallel tb that of 
an iudivvkual]. 

1 the product is always of greater ext ensiou ban the material cause, 

as/. the jar is bigger than its raw matt, r j a ^ 

8 Neither prakriti nor purusha are a sdr nd/nya (or bu prakrititvam and 
pU'rvshatvam are. 

J sthira = chim-k(ilam enmdna-rifsna n ilya = ni kacldpi dhvamein, 

Panait — Every genus perishes in the Pinky,; n w hi 0 t on! primitive Matter 
r*ud the souls continue to exist. 
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[Tlie author] sets [the opinion of the Buddhists] aside 
that no genus exists : 


As the recognition ‘ This is the same Devadatta [whom I have 
seen before, which] does not refer to a genus, but to an individual, 
depends on the constancy of the individual, so the recognition of 
the genus, too, is dependent on constancy and not on eternity. 


92. It is not to be denied for this reason. 


Genus is not to be denied, because it is recognized, i. e., 
because the argument brought forward by the opposing 
[Buddhist, viz“ there is no genus, as it is nothing but 
similarity what we apprehend indifferent individuals ”] is 
contradicted by sense-evidence; [that is to say: the word 
‘ house ’ f. i. is heard to be used, even when the house seen 
just now is totally different in appearance from those which 
have been seen formerly]. 

“ [Genus] is a uniform notion which means exclusion of 
[all] different things.” To this objection [of a Naiyftyika 
the author] replies : 

For this reason, i. e., because of sense-evidence, it is not to be 
denied, i. e. } genus is not to be denied. The meaning is : because 
irrefutable sense-evidence proves [the existence of] the object 
[under discussion, i. e., of genus]. 

[The author} refutes [now th^ doctrinej that genus is the ex¬ 
clusion of [all] different things: 

93. It bas not the nature £be exclusion of 
[all] different things> because it is apprehended as 
positive. 

If [genus] rare of nega tive nature, a conception ou^ht 
to be formecj dependent on 1 t* ie recollection of what [the 
special genu] j s not (pratifi 0 9 in )> ,jut not in a positive man¬ 
ner, [as it is fally done. Tljafc is to sa J r: seeill g/- *• a cow 
and forming the idea of its genus, I ought, according to 
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Ny&ya doctrine, to think of everything what is not cow and 
to exclude this]. And so [it is said]: 

“ That which is non-cow can be excluded [only] when it is esta¬ 
blished, 1 and this is nothing but] the negation of [the notion] cow. 

[In order to compass this negation, however, the notion] cow must 
be stated at first, which is [simply] denied by tho negative particle. 

But if [the notion] cow is not established, [tho notion] non-cow is 
[also] not j and if the latter is not [known], whence can [the 
notion] cow bo ?” 

Recognition will [not] depend [on homogeneousness, 
but] on similarity/’ To this objection [of the Buddhist 
the author] replies: 

The genus cow, /. t., lias not tho nature of the being different 
from what is non-cow. Why [not] P Because it is appreLended 
as positive, i. e., because it is apprehended as being of positive 
nature, without the recollection of its antithetic, viz., of what iB 
non-cow. Therefore it is said: (follow the same verses as in 
Aniruddha’s Commentary). 

[The author] refutes [now the opinion of the Prabhakaras] that 
similarity is a principle different [from genus or sameness] : 

94 Similarity is not a different principle, as is 
apprehended by perception. 

Similarity is tlie possession of sameness in the greater 
number of parts, [and] not a principle different [from same¬ 
ness], because the conception ‘this [thing] is similar to 
that ’ arises from apprehending, by perception, [an object] 
which has the greater number of parts just [as another 
object.] 

[The author] mentions another mode [of explanation] : 

Because [similarity] is apprehended by perception in thp form 
of these or those substances, qualities etc. This is the sense. 


' T. e., Wo mast have avrivod at this negative notion, before wo can n ko 
nse of it; and, as it is shown in the following lino, tho negative notion iB nut 
t( > be had without the previous establishment of the positive. 

SI 
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95. Or [similarity] is the manifestation of an 
innate quality, because it is apprehended on account 
of the particularity [of the similar thing]. 1 


Things have a peculiarity innate [to them].* * This [pecu¬ 
liarity] which becomes manifest, i. e., which appears as some¬ 
thing particular, at the sight of another similar body, is the 
cause of the apprehension of similarity [expressed in the 
words] 4 this is similar.’ But similarity is not a principle 
different [from sameness], 

« Similarity is the reason for the cognition of the connec¬ 
tion between name and named. 5 Thus it is to be explained. ’ 
With reference to this [remark made by a NaiyayiUa, the 
author] declares : 

< The manifestation of an innate peculiarity ’ means: a manifes¬ 
ted innate peculiarity ; ‘ manifested ’ : known as adapted to this or 
that business; 4 on account of the particularity [of the similar 
thing] ’: on account of its connection with such a peculiar 
quality ; 4 because it is apprehended ’: because similarity is appre¬ 
hended. And thus the meaning [of the aphorism] is this: uo- 
tbing but the peculiarity which abides in this or that thing is the 
obiect of the perception of similarity [». e., brings about the per¬ 
ception of similarity]. 


* Vijntinabhikshu ascribes a totally different but better sense to this 
Sfitra, as ho supplies na from the preceding aphorism. Our two ooramenta- 
tors consider it as a definition of similarity siddhdnta-prabhena, while Vi- 
jfi&nabhikshu declares it to be the refutation of a wrong definition. 

* The nijd s'akti of go f. i. is gotvam. 

* The Papdit gave me the following example, frequently used in Nyilya 
works: bakhid gr&minah purvsho go-pada-tad-artham gavaya-padaia c ha 
jdn&ti, kirp tu gavaya-paddrtham no jdndti. atha kasmdch-chid dranyaka-pu- 
rush&ch chrutavdn ‘ go-sadriiio bhavati gavaya’ iri. anantaram vanam gach- 
cfi haii go-mdriiam cha deham paiyati, tadd tad-vdkydrtham smarati prati- 
P adyate cha 4 aoty ayarp gvsadfis’a ’ i ti, niichinoti cha,yad etaj-jMyo gavaya- 
pad- yd 'rthah. 
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96. Nor is [similarity that by which] the con- 
nection between name and named [is established]. 1 

Similarity is not tlie reason for the cognition of [this] 
connection, because [many cases] disagree [with that rule 
laid down by the Naiy&yitas] ; for the connection between 
name and named is ascertained elsewhere also [i. e., where 
no similarity exists], from instruction etc. [i. e., from dic¬ 
tionaries or colloquial use]. 

Since [the compound samjfid-samjni’sambandha^ is not to 
be understood as a Tatpurusha in the sense of samjftd-sam* * 
jfiinoh sambandhah ,» but to be] analyzed as an instrumental 
[Bahuvrihi in the sense of samjfid-samj/linau paraspamm 
sambad/iyeie yena ], the cognition which apprehends the 
object [under discussion, e., similarity,] is elliptical ly 
denoted [by that compound]. 

[The author] refutes [the opinion] that tlie connection 
between word and meaning is eternal. 


(According to the curious interpretation of Mahadova, our 
aphorism is to ho translated : Nor is the connection between name 
and named —) 

Supply * eternal.* \ 

What need is there of many [words] ? The connection between 
word and meaning is not eternal. This [the author] states [in 
the following aphorism] : 

97. The connection is not eternal, because the 
two things are perishable. 

As both, word and meaning, are perishable, how can their 
connection be eternal ? 

[The author] refutes [now] the beginninglessness of [any] 
connection: 


1 This explanation of the aphorism is inferior to that given by Vijaana 
bhikshu. 

* Whioh, however, Vijnanabhikahu has every right to do. 
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[This is] plain. 

[The author] confutes [now] the theory of the beginningless- 
ness of [any] connection : 


98. No connection is beginningless, because 
this is excluded by that means of knowledge which 
acquaints us with the thing [connected]. 

A present connection can [only] have its origin in motion, 
and there is no motion of that which is eternal and all-per¬ 
vading. The ‘ great’ and [all] other [material principles] 
are not eternal; how can their connection [with one an¬ 
other] be eternal P And the Selfs have no connection with 
these [principles], i. e with Matter [altogether], because 
they are void of qualities. Moreover, the connection [of 
things] will be apprehended by the same means of knowledge 
[be it perception or inference] by which the things are 
apprehended; [i. e. y as the things themselves, so their con¬ 
nection also — discerned by the same means — must be perish¬ 
able]. In this manner [the eternity of all connections] is 
excluded by that means of knowledge which acquaints us 
with the thing [connected]. 

[The author] refutes [the existence of] inherence [which 
forms a special category with the Yaiseshikas] : 

Siucc by a distinct perception 1 only that connection is esta¬ 
blished which depends on the characterizing [/. i. } colour and form] 
and on the characterized [/. i jar], and since such [a connection] 
is not possible, when there is no characterizing nor characterized 
thing, it is not proper to accept the eternity of any connection. 

[The author] refutes [the oxistenco of] inherence: 

99. Inherence is not, because there is no proof 
[of its existence]. 

Is [what, you Vai^eshikas call] inherence connected or not 

1 Yi£i8h(a-prattti - mvikalpoka jnXna , Pandit, 
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connected [with those objects to which yon ascribe inher¬ 
ence]? If it is not connected, how could it bring some 
other thing 1 [ f . i ., colour] in connection [with a jar, /. i.,]? 
If it is connected, inherence must be declared [to be this 
very connection], as no other connection is possible. Since 
for this [inherence which you assume] another [inherence, 
connecting the first with the respective thing, must be accept¬ 
ed] again, and for this [second] another again, [etc.], and 
since thus there would be a regressM in infinitum , there is no 
inherence. But [in reality] the conception ( sampratibhdsa) 
[of two things] as inseparable results from the variety of 
special connections, as [for instance of the connection] of 
fire with a lump of red-hot iron. 

“ If there is no inherence, how are [such] conceptions [of 
characterized things possible, as] ‘a white cloth/ ‘ the 
horse runs/ c this is a cow* } ? ” To this [question of the 
Vaiseshika the author] replies : 


[The author] demonstrates [now] that there is no proof [of the 
existence of inherence] • 

100. Since with reference to both alike [the re¬ 
lation] is to be explained otherwise, perception or 
inference [are the causes of such Conceptions]. 


Since with reference to both [notions] alike [i. e., to that 
of the subject and to that of the predicate, the relation] is 
to be accounted for simply by the fact that this is the na¬ 
ture of the thing ( t&ddtmyd ). Else [those two notions] 
would not have a common substratum ; [/. i else the jar 
could not be the common substratum of the being a jar and 
of the being blue]. 

“Motion is to be inferred [from conjunction and disjunc¬ 
tion] ” With regard to this [remark the author] declares : 

1 Any am , supply padfaiham. 

a la which according to the doctrine of tho Vaisoshikas tbfc gotvam mhenv, 
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(According to the reading of Mah&dova our aphorism must bo 
translated: Since in both cases alike [the matter ] is to be explained 
otherwise, neither perception nor inference [prove the existence of in¬ 
herence ].) 

[The Vaiieshikas maintain that] there are [two] proofs for 
[the existence of] inherence, (1) such perceptions as ‘the white 
jar ’ and (2) the [following] inference : 

(а) a distinct conception has as its object the connection of 
both, the characterizing and the characterized thing, 

(б) because [the conception of this connection] is the distinct 
conception, 

(c) as, /. i., the conception ‘ the man with the staff.’ 

In both cases alike [the matter] is to be explained otherwise, 
i. e., simply by the fact that this is the nature of the thing. Such 
a conception, however, as * the cloth is here in the threads, 

[—which conception is mentioned as an example of inherence by 
tho Yai^eshikas—] is formed by their own imagination alone, 
[and] does, [therefore,] not prove [the existence of] the thing, 
[i. e., of inherence ; for that idea is wrong, as the cloth is not in 
the threads, but the threads are the cloth]. 

Moreover, [we must aBk 1 ] : Is [what you call] inherence con¬ 
nected [with the respective objects] and does it bring in connection 
two things which are connoctcd [with one another], or is it discon¬ 
nected ? In the first case another connection must bo assumed for 
this [connection] also, and thus there would be a regressus in infi¬ 
nitum. [And] if [the YaiSesliika objects :] “ The connection [with 
the things] is the essential natureof inherence,” [then we reply :] 
Why [have you] not [given] this [explanation] before [with re¬ 
gard to the connection between the characterizing and the charac¬ 
terized thing ? That is to say: why have you not declared al¬ 
ready that connection as tho essential nature of the thing ?] But 
r ;.s regards the other side of the alternative just propounded, viz., 
t J* at inherence] be disconnected [with the respective objects], 
this is [simply] illogical. 

<< Motion is to be inferred from conjunction with and disjunction 

1 Cf. Aniruddh!>’ 8 commentary on aphorism 90. 
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flora another place, [but it is] not a matter of sense-evidence, as 
[we learn from the case of] the motion of the sun.” This opi¬ 
nion [the author] refutes [in the following aphorism] : 


101. Motion is not to be inferred, because lie 
who is very near has the direct perception of it and 
of that to which it belongs. 

Because he who stands near has the direct perception of 
motion and of that to which motion belongs, [and] because 
otherwise, [i. e., if this were not averring], the established 
[proof of] sense-evidence would be contradicted . 1 If motion 
were inferred from conjunction and disjunction, then motion 
ought to be attributed by inference [not only] to the man 
who climbs from the root of the tree to its top, [but] to the 
tree also, since those two, [viz., conjunction and disjunction] 
adhere to both [man and tree, alike], “ But,” [the oppo¬ 
nent objects,] “ since conjunction and disjunction result 
merely from the motion of the man, why should motion be 
attributed to the tree?” [To this we reply:] This may 
[appear to] be true in the beginning, [when we see the man 
rushing to the tree] ; but since [the reason] is not erratic, 
[i. e. since there is no case of the production of motion in 

the tree without conjunction and disjunction], the attribu¬ 
tion of motion to the tree by inference from conjunction and 
disjunction is not excluded [by a mere statement of the fact]. 
Moreover, if there is such [a sensation] as ‘ my hand trembles ’ 
in the dark, the sensation of the trembling alone 8 must bo 
an error [in your opinion; for conjunction and disjunc¬ 
tion by the observation of which alone you mean to be able to 
state motion are not perceived in the dark]. The motion of 
the sun, however, [which is mentioned by the opponent us 
an example of motion known only by inference,J is .not ap- 

1 A stroke of interponction ii; to be inserted after b&dhdt. 

3 Kampa.mOtra-jnd.nani, na tu samyoga.vibhdga-jndnam, Pandit, 
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prehended [by perception] on account of tlie fault of exces¬ 
sive distance or [interposition of other objects ]. 1 

“ The body is formed of the five elements.” With refer¬ 
ence to this [opinion the author] declares : 

* He who is very near ’ meaus : he who stands quite near at 
hand j ‘of it and of that to which it belongs 1 meaus : of motion 
and of that to which motion belongs. And so it is not proper to 
deny the apprehension [of motion by perception], This is the 
sense. The motion of the sun, however, is not a matter of sense- 
evidence, because it is too far off. 

[The author] refutes [now the opinion] that the body is formed 
of the five elements : 

102. The body does not consist of the five ele¬ 
ments, because several things cannot be the material 
cause. 

4 Several/ i . e., heterogeneous. [In reality], however, 
[the body consists only of one element, viz., earth, and] the 
four [others] are nothing but instrumental causes, as they 
bring about the stability [of the body]. And for this reasou 
it is said [in daily life] that [the body] consists of the five 
elements. 

“ A subtile body does not exist, because there is no proof 
[of its existence].” With regard to this [materialistic opi¬ 
nion the author] declares: 

Because [several things] cannot have the character of a material 
cause. This is the sense. Moreover, if the body consisted of the 
five elements, it ought to be invisible, as the connection of ether 
with a jar j [just so, in the case of the body also, the connection 
of ether with earth, water, etc., would be invisible] ; for percep- 
tibleness is restricted to those things which are mixed with what 
is capable [of being seen]. 

[The author] states [now] that the body is of two kinds : 



Cf. SftrpkhyakArilca 7. 
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103. The restriction that there be [only] the 
gross one is not [correct], because there exists the 
transporting* one, too. 

Since the thinking organ cannot transmigrate without a 
substratum, we must attribute a substratum to the thinking 
organ for the sake of getting to [another body] at [the time 
of] death. This [substratum] is [called] the transporting 
(dtivdhika) or subtile body. Scripture 1 also [declares] : “ Ya¬ 
rns, pulled out by force the soul being as big as a thumb ” 
(Mahabh. 3. 1G763). [The word] purusha ‘soul’ [implies 
here] the subtle body, in accordance with [its etymology] : 
in the town ( puri ), 6,, in the gross oody, he is lying ( setc)J* 

“The senses bring [even] that to cognition which they do 
not reach to, because a sound is perceived at a distance, and 
because [even] that which is separated by glass, clouds or 
crystal, is perceived.” With reference to this [opinion the 
author] declares: 

Since the thinking organ cannot transmigrate without a substra¬ 
tum, a substratum must be assumed with regard to its wandering 
into another body. This [substratum] is called the transporting 
and subtile body. In the passage “ Tama pulled out by force the 
soul being as big as a thumb” (Mahabh. 3. 1G763) this [subtile 
body] is also intended by the word purusha ‘ soul,’ in accordance 
with its etymology : in the town (puri), i. c., in the gross body, ho 
is lying ( &ete ). 

“ The restriction that the senses become [only] then act ive when 
they reach to [their objects] is not [correct] ; for, though sight is 
able to go to the place of its objects, because it lias the nature of 
light, this is not the case with hearing and the other [senses]. 
But sound comes to the seat of hearing in the same manner as the 
undulating waves [of water,] or as the anthers of a [globulous] 


1 Amruddha has already shown in his commentary on I. 48 that be 
mistaken as to the character of the following quotation. 

* The usual dreadful Iudian etymology of purusha. 
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^Kadaraba-flower, and is thus apprehended by the ear. Likewise, 
the odour which abides in a substratum [/. i. in farina] comes to 
the seat of smelling and is thus [apprehended] by the nose. The 
same is the case with the other [senses,] too. Such a conception, 
however, as 4 the sound exists at a distance ’ [which seems to 
intimate that hearing wanders to the place of the sound] is 
simply an error, or it refers [only] to the sound in its causal form, 
[but not to the expanding sound].” These and similar opi¬ 
nions [of the Naiyayikas, the author] refutes [in the following 
aphorism] : 

104 The senses do not bring to cognition what 
they do not reach to, because of their not reaching, 
or because they would reach to everything. 

[The senses] do not bring to cognition those objects -which 
they do not reach to, because 1 they have the nature of brino*- 
ing to cognition [only] what they reach to. The sense of 
hearing is connected with sound by means of a function, 
(tlass, however, and the other [substances mentioned by the 
opponent] do not obstruct the proceeding of sight, because 
they are transparent. And [so] things are apprehended at a 
distance by means of [proceeding] functions. If, [as we 
accept, the sense] does not apprehend [an object,] when it 
does not reach [to it, the facts are explained correctly; for 
then,] like something separated by walls, that also which is 
not separated [in this way, but too far removed from the 
senses,] cannot be apprehended, because there is no differ¬ 
ence between the not reaching on account of [excessive] 
distance [and the not reaching on account of separation]. 
But if, [as the opponent assumes, the sense] apprehends 
[an object] even when it does not reach to it, [the sense] 
would apprehend everything which exists within the unir 


J Tat — y ^ mdt , Pandit. 
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verse, because [the not reaching] is the same [with regard 

to all things]. ' , n 

«If sight is proceeding, then it has the nature of light. 
With reference to this [remark of the Naiyayikas, the 
author] replies: 


When tko senses do not reach to— i. e„ are not in connection 
with—an object, they do not bring it to cognition, just ‘because of 
thoir not reaching,’ i. e., because of their disconnection. “ But 
[some one objects] “ since the senses are all-pervading, such a 
connection exists [throughout].” To this [our aphorism] answers; 
‘Because they would reach to everything,’ and so they would 
apprehend everything which exists within the universe. There¬ 
fore, a connection of another kind [betweeu the senses and their 
objects] is necessarily [to be accepted]. This is the meaning. 

“ But, if sight goes as far as the object, then it must have 
the nature of light, becauso it possesses excessive velocity.” To 


this [the author] replies : 

105. Not because light glides away, has sight 
the nature of light, since this is to be explained by 
the function. 1 


[The opinion of the Naiyayikas] that [sight] has the nature 
of light, because it glides away and reveals [things] even at 
a distance like light, is a delusion. In reality, however, ‘ this 
is to be explained,’ — i. e ., that which [is under discussion 
and which] we are to understand, [i. e., the proceeding of 
sight] is to be explained—by a connection mediated through 
the function [of sight]. 

“ As the function is imperceptible, bow is [the existence 
of] the function established? ” To this [the author] replies: 

From the fact that [sight] ‘ glides away,’ t. goes far, like 
light, [it does] not [follow that] sight [has the nature of light], 

« The function [of sight] proceed according to their nature and 
reveal those objects with which they come in <•■ uucciion, to him who 
opens his eyes, [and; at that place where I they energize' I bocau o of 
the co-operation of the invisible [power of merit].' 
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And the [connection, mentioned at the end of Mab&deva’s com¬ 
mentary on aphorism 1041] is [what we call] ‘ function.’ This 
[the author] says [in the following aphorism] : 


106. The cognition of the objects reached to is 
the characteristic sign by which [the existence of] 
the function is established. 


[This is] clear. 

“ Has the function the nature of a part [of the sense], as 
the flame [is a part] of the lamp, or is it some other quali¬ 
ty ? ” To this [the author] replies: 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] describes [now] the nature of the function : 

107. The function is a principle different from 
part and quality, because it wanders for the sake of 
connection. 


The function which is to be inferred from the effect, [i. e., 
from the acknowledged fact that the senses apprehend dis¬ 
tant objects] is a different principle, [i. e,, it is neither a part 
disjoined from, nor a quality of the sense, and it is] pro¬ 
duced by the egotizing organ, [the material cause of the 
senses]; for [according to our doctrine] there is no restrict¬ 
ed number of categories. Since a disconnected [object] 
cannot be apprehended, [the function of the sense] wandei’s 
[to it] for that purpose. And so [it is said]: 

“The functions [of sight] proceed according to their naturo and 
reveal those objects with whioh they come in connection, to him who 
opens his oyes, [and] at that place where [they energize] because of 
the co-operation of the invisible [power of merit].” 

“ How can the motion of wandering belong to the incor¬ 
poreal function P ” To this [the author] replies: 


’ Which is followed immediately by aphorism 106 iu Mahudova’s arrange, 
inenfc. 
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^The function which is to be inferred from the effect is a different 
principle produced by the egotizing organ, [but it is] not a part 
[of the sense] nor a quality either. For we S&mkhyas are not 
asserters of a restricted number of categories. Since that which 
is brought in connection [only] by means of words 1 * [and not by the 
senses] cannot be apprehended, the expression 4 it wanders 9 [has 
been used in the aphorism] in order to [explain] how the appre¬ 
hension is brought about. 

“ How can the incorporeal function wander P ” To this [the 
author replies: 

108. It is not restricted to substances, because 
[it depends] on the conjunction therewith. 

As things are not restricted [in this manner], motion 
is not restricted to substances only; but where a proof 
[of the existence of motion] appears, there we acknow¬ 
ledge it. And in the functions motion is recognized [by 
inference]; for otherwise there would be no apprehen¬ 
sion of things. 

The senses [may be products of the egotizing organ 
in this world, but they] will be formed of the ele- 
nients, [when the individual transmigrates] to other worlds, 
as a man bitten by a scorpion dies in some country, 
[and not in others].” To this [objection the author] 

replies: 

The restriction that motion belongs to substances only is not 
[correct] ; but where 4 the conjunction therewith/ i. e., the 
conjunction with motion exists, motion is necessarily to bo stated. 
That is to say : where a proof [thereof] appears, there is motion. 
And the motion of the functions is vouched by the cognition of the 
objects. This is the meaning. 

“ The senses will be formed of the elements at other places, as 
tbe death of a man bitten by a scorpion [occurs at some place. 
at *d not in others].” To this [the author] replies : 

1 And by words all things may be combined j hut this is no reason of ip- 

Prehension. 
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109. Even at other places they have not a differ¬ 
ent material cause; they are necessarily such as with 
us and with those who are like ns. 


Tiie invariable rule that the senses are products of the 
egotizing organ is understood [by every one] in his own 
person. If there were an exception to this rule, then smoke 
also might exist without fire, [i. e., no other invariable rule 
would hold good]. 

[The author] mentions the reason why [the senses] are 
spoken of as consisting of the five elements: 


* They have [not] a different material cause ’ means : they have 
[not] their origin in the elements. Supply : the senses. But 4 they 
are necessarily such as with us and with those who are like us/ i. e ., 
they are entirely products of tho egotizing organ like our senses 
and those of our equals. [And] that the senses are products of 
the egotizing organ, is an invariable rule which is understood [by 
every one] in his own person. If there were an exception to this 
rule, then smoke might also exist without fire. This is the 
meaning. 

“ If the body 1 has not its origin in the five elements, how is it 
then that it is spoken of as consisting of the five elements ? ” To 
this [the author] replies : 

110. This denotation [is employed], because the 
concomitant,causes are denoted. 


It is [only] denied that the five [elements] are the mate- 
rial cause [of the senses, hut] not, that they are concomitant 
causes. For this reason, [the senses] are spoken of as con¬ 
sisting of the five elements. 

“How many varieties of the body are there? ” To this 
[the author] replies: 


1 Mahddcva refers the following aphorism to the whole body amt not to 
the senses atone, as the other comment,.! or* do; bat lie is hardly right, sineo 
tho pfachabhautikatvam of the body has already been denied in aphorism 102. 
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because the five elements are denoted as conpomitant causes, 

* ftis denotation [is employed],’ i. e., tlio denotation [of the body] 
as something consisting of the five elements refers [merely] to 
the concomitant causes. It is [only] denied that [the elements] 
are the material cause, [but] not, that they aro concomitant 
causes. This is the meaning. 

[The author] mentions [now] the varieties of the body: 

111. Since [there are bodies] arising from the 
heat, from eggs, from the womb, from sprouts, and 
such as are produced by the [mere] will and by 
supernatural powers, too, the [usual] restriction is 
uot [correct]. 

From heat arise mosquitos, etc., from eggs, birds, snakes, 
etc., from the womb, men, etc., from sprouts, trees, etc.; 
by the [mere] will were produced Mauu aud others, by 
supernatural powers are produced those [bodies] which 
are originated by the secret powers of spells, drugs, etc. 
[Therefore] the [usual] restriction that there exist the 
[first] four [kiuds] only, is not [correct]. 

“ Which element is the chief constituent in the body ? ” 
To this [the author] replies : 

[There are, in addition to those bodies which everyone knows,] 
such U', are produced by tbe [mere] will, i. e., tlio bodies q£ .Manu 
ai ‘d others, [and] such as are produced by supernatural powers, e., 
those which are originated by the secret powers of spells, drugs, etc. 
For this reason, the restriction that only four [ kinds] exist is not 
[correct], , 

112. In all [bodies] earth is the material cause 
°n account of its special nature. That [other] desig- 
Uation is [to.be understood] as before. 

‘In all [bodies]’ means : for the most part; for we learn 
h'om Scripture that, e.g., in the world of the sun the bodies 
c °usist of light. [But] even then, [the luminous parts serve 
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only to] support the greater quantity of earthy parts, because 
there would be no experiencing, if [the earthy parts] were 
less in quantity. ‘ As before * means that all this has [al¬ 
ready] been taught [in aphorism 110]. 

[The author] removes [now] the supposition that, since the 
vital air is seen in the body, this originates the body: 

In all bodies the earthy [element is the material cause]. From 
this special [distinct] declaration it follows that light, for instance, 
serves only to support the earthy parts in the luminous bodies, 
too, which exist in the world of the sun, etc.; for tho earthy 
parts alone enable [the body] to experience. 4 That [other] 
designation/ z. e., tho declaration that the [four] other elements 
[are causes of the body, too,] is [to be understood] as before, [i, e, t 
as in aphorism 110] ; that is to say : [the other elements are to 
be regarded] as concomitant causes. 

[The author] refutes [now] the opinion that the vital air is ele¬ 
mental air: 


113. That which originates the body is not the 
vital air, 1 because this exists through the power of 
the senses. 

The elemental air originates the body, but the vital air is 
not elemental, because Scripture says : “ Everything arose 
from the vital air.” Since [the vital airj lasts as long as 
the body, the error is [current] that it originates [the body]. 
The vital air is [in reality] supported by the power of all 
senses, and hence ‘ this exists,’ i. e., the supportanee of the 
vital air exists, as long as the senses [last]. 

“ Does the superintendence of the Self take place, when 
the body has been produced, or is the production of the body 
[brought about], when this has begun to be superintended 
by the Self?” [Of this alternative the author] gives the 
decision [in the following aphorism] : 

Tho confused explanation which jar two commentators give- of this apho¬ 
rism is decidedly inferior to that offered by Vijf.duablukshu, 
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The air which calls the body into existence is not the vital air, 
i because this exists/ i. c because the vital air exists, tbiough 
the power of all senses*, i. e., in the form of the power of all senses. 
The meaning is that the vital air is the common function of the 
organs . 1 

114. The abode of experience, the body] is 
formed [only] in consequence of the superintendence 
of the experiencer, because otherwise putrescence 
would take place. 

[This is] plain. 

“As the body lias its origin in primitive Matter, [the 
Self’s] superintendence will be through that.” With 
reference to this [remark the author] says [in the affirma¬ 
tive] : 

[Supply at] the beginning [of the aphorism] : from the time 
[of the effusion] of the sperma into tlic womb. ‘ In consequence 
of the superintendence ’ means : in consequence of a special con¬ 
nection ; ‘putrescence’ is stinking. 

“ Primitive Matter is like a servant of Soul. [Therforo] lot tho 
superintendence be through that—and not independent—from the 
time of generation.” With reference to this [remark the author] 
says [in the affirmative] : 

115. The superintendence of the master is 
through the .servant, not immediately. 

As the rank [of the master] is always dependent on 
non-intellectual servants [or servants having no will of their 
own, but as these are not able to accomplish works of theii 
own accord], so [in our ease also the ruling of Soul over 
primitive Matter is indispensable 5 for] by tjhe [mere] super¬ 
intendence of non-intellectual primitive Matter the putres¬ 
cence [of the growing body] could not be withheld. 


1 Of. xi. si. 

S3 
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With a view to describe the nature of Brahman, [the 
author] mentions the analogous state of other [ conditions] : 


1 he superintendence of Soul is [practised] through primitive 
Matter, not immediately; for [Soul] is not confined [to the inte- 
lior of the body], that is to say : it is existent everywhere. Sup¬ 
ply [in the aphorism : tho superintendence of Soul alono is] exclu¬ 
sive of putrescence. 

In order to teach by the example of profound sleep that no pain 
exists in liberation, [the author] says : 


116. In contemplation, profound sleep and liber¬ 
ation there is the state of Brahman. 


[This is not to be understood verbally, but thus:] there 
is a state analogous to that of Brahman, as no consciousness 
of external thinga exists in all these [three conditions], but 
the state of Brahman is not [arrived at in them alike]. 

[The author] describes [now] the essential nature of 
Brahman : 

The state of Brahman f means the being unconscious of pain. 

[The author] states [now] the difference of liberation [from the 
two other conditions]: 


117. The [first] two are affected by the seeds, in 
the other they are annihilated. 

The [first] two, i. e., contemplation and profound sleep, 
are affected by the seeds, i. e., by the impressions [left in the 
internal organ]; the other, i. e., liberation, is free from 
these seeds. 

“Itis known [indeed by perception] that one’s object is 
accomplished, [i. e., that freedom from pain is attained] in 
contemplation and profound sleep,, as the functions [of the 
organs] are oppressed then ; but this is not the case with 
liberation, ” To this [objection the author] replies: 

'They are affected by the seeds’ means: by tho impressions 
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[left in tlie internal organ] which bring on pain again. They 
are annihilated , means : those impressions are annihilated. 

[The author] says [in the following aphorism] that there are 
proofs for [the existence of] liberation : 

118. But not [those] two [only] exist, since all 
three just as the two are apparent. 

Since all three are apparent, i. e., since liberation also is 
ascertained by Scripture and inference, one’s end is accom¬ 
plished [by liberation, too]. ‘ But not [those] two [only] 
exist,’ viz., profound sleep and contemplation. As these two 
are affected by the seeds, the object [of Soul] is accomplished 
[by them] in a secondary sense [only, while definitive 
absence of pain is attained in liberation alone]. 

“ As desire and the like are causes of bondage, of what 
use is [your] arguing with [the notion of] disposition {rasa- 
nd, or impression, samskdra) ? ” To this [question the author] 




replies: 

As profound sloop is established by perception, or as contem¬ 
plation is established by scriptural testimony, so liberation also is 
established by the philosophical institutes. And among these, 
two, viz., profound sleep and contemplation, are no absolute aims 
of Soul, because they are affected by the seeds ; but only liberation 
ia, because it is free from the seeds. This is the meaning. 

“ As desire and the like alone are the causes of bondage, why 
do you speak of disposition which is only a different, [but] syno¬ 
nymous word for impression P ” To this [the author] rcpl ies: 

119, There is the revealmeht of unreal things by 
the disposition, in spite of the connection between 
the faults [and bondage; therefore] not [these alone 
are causes of bondage]; the efficient cause is ob¬ 
structive to the principal thing." 

* Aniruddha and Mahfldeva explain this aphorism in a manner which h 
totally different from the interpretation of Yijuauubbikshtt. 
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Ton should not say that bondage arises from the faults 
[desire, aversion, etc.J alone; [on the contrary, there is] the 
revealment of uureal things by the disposition [of the inter¬ 
nal organ, and thus a misconception is produced. This 
revealment of unreal things or misconception] is necessarily 
to be considered [a cause of bondage. 1 * * * The said disposition 
which is] the efficient cause of the faults must be declared 
to be obstructive to the principal thing, i. e., to liberation. 
And [among these two causes of bondage,] disposition [and 
faults, the former] is the chief one. 

“In shooting an arrow or the like, motion arises from that 
impression (, samskara ) which is called impulse, and by mo¬ 
tion [another] impulse is [brought about again]. Thus 
there are many [or a continuance of] impulses. 5 ’ This [opi¬ 
nion the author] sets aside: 


‘In spite of the connection with the faults * means : though the 
connection between desire, etc., [and bondage] is [not to be denied]. 
* The revealment of unreal things by the disposition 5 [of the inter¬ 
nal organ] is the [current] apprehension of [the objects’] agreo- 
ableness and disagreeableness. Supply [here : this is the chief] 
cause [of bondage]. Therefore not only desire and tlio like are 
the causes of bondage, but c the efficient cause,’ i. e. } the disposition 
which is also tho efficient cause of desire and the like, is obstruc¬ 
tive to the principal thing, i. e., obstructive to liberation. For 
this reason one must endeavour after the destruction of the dispo¬ 
sition. This is the meaning. 

“ In shooting an arrow or the like, motion arises from that im¬ 
pression which is called impulse, and that [again] from mo!ion.’* 
[This opinion] that [thus] there are many [continuous] impres¬ 
sions [the author] sots aside : 


1 For there are no faults at tho time of profound, sleep or contemplation, 

but still liberation is not ikon attained ; hence another cause of bondage 

mu t bo at work during these stab and this is tho faulty disposition of the 

internal-organ. According to the Sdipkhya doctrine this disposition is the 

chief impediment to liberation oven in the normal waking state. 
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120. A single impression brings about motion, 
but there are not different impressions in the case 
of each motion, because the assumption of many 
would result. 


On [our] theory that a single impression [effectuates the 
motion of a missile from beginning to end, we can account 
for the fact-tliat] an arrow hits the man [aimed at]. This 
is stated [in the aphorism]. But on the [opponent’s] theory 
that there is a change [of impulse into motion and of motion 
into impulse], the one [arrow] hits [its aim] in consequence 
of a change [of motion] which is now slower, now [quicker]. 
In this assumption of many [impulses we see] a-superfluous 
complication. 

“ [But] there is [only] one object, because there is [only] 
one perception; for [all] conceptions are indiscriminate 
‘ [this is] existent, [that is] existent- To this [objection, 
made by a Vijii&navadin, the author] replies : 

[This is] clear. 

“ But there is tlio perception in daily life that from a single 
impulse there arises a single motion, [and] thoivfrom [anolhei] 
impulse [again].” To this [objection the author] replies : 

121. There is no restriction with regard to the 
perception of the external. 

As the conception * [this is] existent’ is irrefutable, just 
so is also the conception of a jar, of a cloth and of [all] otliei 
[individual things]. The conception ‘[this is] existent' 
refers [only] to the general character. Therefore the re¬ 
striction that there be only one [object] 1 for the perception 
of the external is not [correct]. 

“ The body of living beings consists of the five elements. 


1 Supply l ’ ’ ■ to J v ai u<7 >n • 
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Of Low many elements is the vegetable [body] formed ? ” 
To this [question the author] readies : 


There is just as well the perception that many motions arise 
from a single [impulse]. Hence only a single impulse is [accepted 
bj us] for the sake of simplicity. 

( The author] extends [now] the rule which holds good with the 
moving body to the vegetable one: 

1 22 . Trees with remarkable flowers, bushes, 
creepers, annual plants, trees without remarkable 
flowers, grasses, climbers, etc., are also abodes of ex¬ 
perience for an experiencer, as before. 

‘ As before' means : since they are abodes of experience 
[just as the moving bodies, spoken of in aphorism 114], they 
consist of the five elements. 1 And that [vegetables] are 
abodes of experience, is a consequence of special [bad] works, 
[done] in former existences ; for Scripture teaches that the 
empirical souls come into the condition of residing in vege¬ 
tables. 

For this there is also [the testimony of] tradition. This 
[the author] states [in the following aphorism] : 

A climber is a creeper which spreads quickly over the tree. 

[The author] gives the proof thereof : 

123. And because of tradition. 

[This is] clear. And thus [it is said] : 

“The Brahmaga who, having boon sainted, does not give the bene- 
diction, is born [again] as a tree, inhabited by vultures and herons, 
on a cemetery.” 

" A rami becomes a vegetable through sins done by tho bodv, a 
bird or beast through those of speech, an outcast through mental 
[sins].” (Alanu 12. 0). 


* But It deserves notice that the nchabhaut Uatvam of the moving body 

has been expressly denied in uphorism J.t>2. 
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“ If trees and tlie like were bodies, they ought to be capa¬ 
ble of [performing meritorious] acts.” " To this [objection 
the author] replies: 


Because from the two traditional passages, mentioned in Ani- 
ruddha’s commentary, and from others we learn that these [vege¬ 
tables], too, are bodies. 

[The author] refutes [now the objection] that trees and the 
like, if they were bodies, would happen to be capable of [perform¬ 
ing meritorious] acts: 

124. Not simply on the body as such depends 
the being capable of [performing meritorious] acts, 
because Scripture teaches the particularity. 

Even bodies of living beings such as Ohandalas, etc., are 
not capable of [performing meritorious] acts; how much 
less are vegetables ! For [only] particular bodies are capa¬ 
ble of [performing such] acts. 

[The author] mentions [now] the difference of bodies: 

The meaning [of scriptural passages treating of this subject] is, 
that [only] lie is capable [of performing ceremonies] who has the 
desire, power aud knowledge [that are required] and who is not 
excluded [by the sacred law]. 

[The author] mentions [now] the difference of bodies : 

125. There is a threefold distribution with regard 
to the three: there are acting bodies, experiencing 
bodies, 1 and bodies of both kinds. 

The acting body belongs to those who are free from desire, 
because they practise [good] work without bringing tire 
fruit iuto consideration ; the experiencing body belongs to 
beasts and [plants which suffer most pain]; the acting and 
experiencing body belongs to those whd are given to expe¬ 
dience as well as capable of [performing meritorious] acts. 

1 I. * , bodies which chiefly either act , i. o., nacutnulalo merit, or experience. 
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[Tbe author] mentions a fourth body which is not capable 
of [either, acting or experiencing] : 


The acting body belongs to those who are free from desiro and 
practising [good] work without regarding the fruit; the expe¬ 
riencing body belongs to beasts and [plants], the body of both 
kinds to those who aro given to experiencing as well as to [good] 
work. 

[The author] mentions a fourth body : 

126. Nothing whatever is [to be ascribed] to 
the Anus'ayin. 

“ Know that anusaya means hatred, repentance, and resi¬ 
due,” says S’ilsvata, [the lexicographer, v. o20]. To the 
Anus'ayin [or to him of whose works only a residue has 
remained], i. e., to the Yogin, nothing whatever is [to be 
ascribed], because he is incapable of anything. 

[The author] confutes [the opinion] that understanding 
may be eternal: 

Anusaya means a rest of works which have began [to bear fruit] ; 
to whom such [a rest only] belongs, is called Anusayin. ‘ To him,’ 1 
that is: to one knowing, no work whatever is [to be ascribed]. 
In this manner [our aphorism] must bo supplied. Ono knowing, 
i. e., a man who consumes tho rest [of his merit and demerit] 
which have begun [to bear fruit], is not capable [of doing any 
work], be it enjoined or forbidden. This is the meaning. 

Though the knowledge, desire and action belonging to the 
empirical souls aro not eternal, still they nne- 

where [else].” To this [theiatic objection the author] replies : 

127. Understanding, etc., are not eternal even 
in the particular site, [i. e., in the eternal organ of 
the supposed Lord], like fire. 

If something which has the nature of au invariable rule 


* Tawja take* up the anufayinafy of the aphorism. 
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[as the non-eternity of understanding, etc.,] could [occasion¬ 
ally] not hold good, 1 there would be no reliance on anything. 
And thus fire might not be hot in a particular site, [as/. *•] 
when taking rise in sandal wood. 

[The author] mentions another argument against [that 

opinion] : 

Even if such a particular site [as the Lord’s internal organ] 
could bo established, still knowledge, etc., would not bo eternal 
there, because from our own knowledge, etc., we learn the invari¬ 
able rule [that all these internal functions are transitory]. Other¬ 
wise, [i. e., if exceptions to such rules wero possible], fire also, 
when taking'rise in sandal wood, may not be hot. This is the 
meaning. 

[The author] states [now] that even [such] a sito does not exist: 

128. And because [such] a site cannot be estab¬ 
lished. 


[For the following four reasons:] (1) there is no Lord; 
(2) the Selfs have no properties [and can, therefore, not be 
the sites of an eternal understanding, etc. ]; (3) the propei t ies 
of Matter are changeable; (4) the * great one and the other 
[forms of the internal organ] are not eternal. And pro¬ 
perties the site of which is not eternal cannot he eternal 
[themselves]. For [all] these reasons there is no site of an 
eternal understanding. 

“[The attainment of] supernatural excellence from the 
power of gems, spells, herbs and austerity is known ; but the 
[attainment of] supernatural powers from the Yoga-praxis 
is not known [by experience].” To this [objection the 
author] replies: 

I e., because [the existence of] the Lord has been refuted [in 
aphorisms I. 92, V. 2]. 


* Or more.technically and specially : if the invariable concomitant fajAp iko) 
' aou-cternit.y' oonld deviate from the oouoomitated {vuApija) ‘ nndorstandii 
oto.’ 
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“ Supernatural excellences produced by the power of gems, 
spells, herbs and ^austerity, are known [by experience], but those 
by the Toga-praxis are not.” To this [the author] replies : 

129. The supernatural excellences from the Yoga- 
praxis are as little to he denied as those from dru^s 
etc. ° ’ 


Tlie supernatural excellence of making one’s self invisible, 
etc., the faculty of assuming a number of bodies at the same 
time (kdya-vyUha), of entering the body of some one else 
(pcvra-piira-pravesa) and the like are known. And since these 
cannot be got from spells or other things which procure 
[only] inferior faculties, they are dependent on the Yoga- 
praxis alone. Hence [the supernatural excellences arising 
from the Yoga] are not to be denied. 

“ Though intellect is not seen in the single elements, they 
may, when combined and made into a body, assume intel¬ 
lectual nature. lo this [materialistic objection the author 
replies: 

“ Though intellect is not seen in the single elements, it may 
bo [produced], when [the elements] have been changed into the 
form of a body.” To this [the author] replies: 

130. Intellect is not [a property] of the ele¬ 
ments, because it is not observed in them severally, 
[and, therefore, it does not belong] to the combina¬ 
tion, too—to the combination, too. 

A great power arises, through the association of those 
things which [singly] possess [only] a very small power, as 
we see in the case of the association of threads which, though 
[singly] possessing a very small power, can fetter elephants, 
[when combined. But, a small quantity ofj intellect is not 
thus [as in the above instance] seen in the elements severally, 
whereby the production of [the perspicuous] intellect in the 
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combination might be [accounted for. 
Materialistic opponent] intellect ought 


On the theory of the 
to be found in the 


dead body also, because there is no difference with regard to 
the combination [of the elements in the case of a dead and 
of a living body]. Therefore intellect is distinct [from the 
body]. Though this subject has been [already] discussed [in 
aphorism III. 20], it is called to memory [here], because it 
has been treated of at such a distant place, as an opportunity 
has arisen. Therefore [our aphorism] is not a superfluous 
repetition.—The re-iteration of the words Ho the combina¬ 
tion, too ’ indicates the end of the book. 


For where [only] a very small power is seen in the individual 
[constituents], there arises a superior power iu the combination, as 
in the case of the association of threads which, though [singly] 
possessing a very small power, can fetter elephants, [when com¬ 
bined], In this manner, however, [a small quantity of] intellect 
is not seen in the elements severally, whereby the production of 
[the perspicuous] intellect in the combination might be [accounted 
for]. Though this subject has been [already] discussed [III. 20], 
it is called [hero] to memory again, because it lifts been treated of 
^ such a distant place.—The repetition [of the last words] serves 
to [indicate] the end of the book. 

Here ends, in the commentary on Ivapila s aphoi - 
isms explanatory of the Saqikhya philosophy, the 
fifth book in which the opinions of the adversaries 
have been knocked down. The whole contents ol 
the system having [now] been propounded, the sixth 
book is begun, after the refutation of the opinions 
of the adversaries, iu order to resume those veiy 
contents and to exhibit them in the form of a reca¬ 
pitulation of the essential points. 

Here ends the fifth book in the quintessence of the 
commentary on the explanation, of the S&rnlvhyft system, 
composed by Mah^deva the Ved antis t. The sixth book 
is a recapitulation of the essential points. 
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BOOK VI. 

In this [book] the subjects treated of beforehand are mostly 
given in a summarised form. The aphorisms are also mostly clear, 
[but] sometimes they are commented on. 

1. The Self exists, because there is no proof of 
its non-existence. 

[This is] clear. About [the existence of] the Self in a 
general way there is no difference of opinion, 

[The author] establishes its particular nature s 

2. It is distinct from the body and from the 
other [material things], on account of the variety 
[of births]. 

On the supposition of the identity [of the Self] with the 
body [a single individual] ought to have several Selfs, because 
of the difference of bodies in childhood, in youth, in manhood 
and in old age. [And] since [in this case the Self] would 
perish at the death of the body, the variety of other births 
could not be ascribed to it. And Scripture [says] i 

“ Without hands and feet lie runs und takes, without eyes he sees, 

without ears he hears, lie knows everything, but nobody knows him. 

They call him the supreme, primordial soul*' (cf. S'vettUv. Up. 3. 19). 

[The author] mentions another reason : 

3. Also on account'of the use of the genitive 
case. 
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There is tin 1 [universal] conception ‘my ( mama gen.) body, 
and we hear [that] the genitive case [is only employed] where 
the difference [of the possessor and the possessed] exists. 

If [the materialist objects : But] there is co-ordination [of 
the body and the soul] in the notion ‘ I am thick [then we 
reply:] No, [for], since the experiencing [of the Self] 
depends on the body, that apprehension is occasioned by [the 
fact of] such [experience] and [to be understood] in a figura¬ 
tive sense. 

“ [But] there is no difference [between the possessor and 
possessed], since we hear [that] the genitive case [is being 
employed] also in [expressions like] ‘ the body of the statue,’ 
where there is no difference [between the statue and its body, 
as there is no soul in the statue].” ' To this [objection the 
author] replies: 

This means : on account of the well-considered employment of 
fcho words * my body.* 

4. The comparison with the case of the statue 
is not [right], because this is excluded by that means 
of knowledge which acquaints us with the thing. 

[Your remark is] not [right] ; for, since there, [i. e.,in the 
case of the statue] we apprehend the identity [of the statue 
with its body] by mere sense-evidence, [the difference which 
is, as a rule, expressed by] the genitive is excluded, and hence 
the use [of that case] is [to be understood] in a figurative 
sense. "[But] in our case [the genitive] is not employed 
figuratively, as its primary [meaning] is acceptable. 

“ The object [of human exertion] may be attained, when 
an excess of joy is [secured ; why shall we endeavour after 
liberation P] ” To this [the author] replies : 

The denotation of the difference [betweou the Self and the body 
by way of the employment- of the genitive] is no* bcurative, as it 
is in the expression 1 the body of the statue,' but ft [must be taken ' 
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in its primary sense. For the figurative sense is excluded [in our 
case] by perception, inference and scriptural testimony, i. e., by 
evidences which acquaint us with the thing, i. e., with the oelf, oi 
which acquaint us with the difference [of the bclfl from the body 
and [from all] other [material things] ; but as for the expression 
< the body of the statue,’ the identity [of the statue with its body] 
is known by mere sense-evidence. Such [a conception], however, 
as ‘ I am thin ’ [which seems to indicate that thinness or other 
qualities of the body belong to the Ego or Self] is [only] a delusive 
supposition of [the Self’s] identity [with the body, produced] by 
affection [for tho latter]. This is the meaning. 

5. The object is attained on the absolute cessa¬ 
tion of pain. 

Since even an excess of joy is perishable, this does not 
constitute the attainment of [Soul’s] object; but the absolute 
cessation of pain does, because there is no recurrence [of 
pain after that]. 

“ [What! Will absolute cessation of pain be] Soul's aim, 
in spite of the existence of the want of joy ? ” With regard 
to this [question the author] declares: 

But not through an excess of joy, since this is perishable. 

6. Not so much longing exists with regard to 
joy, as affliction is [felt] by Soul through, pain. 

Because pain necessarily exists in joy. [And] if pain 
necessarily exists when there is joy, who will long for joy ? 

Therefore, [joy] being greatly mixed with pain, nothing but 
the cessation of pain is Soul s aim. 

[The author] says [now] that [even] joy is to be given 

up: 

As there is aversion to pain, i . a, to tho necessary presence of 

puin even iu joy, so much longing does not exist with regard to 

that little bit of joy which is found even iu pain, tor joy is 
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mixed with more pain, and therefore there is [really] no longing 
for joy. This is the meaning. 


“ But joy not mixed with pain may belong to somebody at least!” 
To this [objection the author] replies : 

7. Nobody is happy anywhere. 

You may reflect yourself [and you will come to the con¬ 
clusion that you are not happy]. 

“ [But] we know through perception that beloved women 
and the like are causes of joy.” To this [objection the 
author] replies : 

[Supply at] tho beginning 1 [of our aphorism] : 1 As no jo^ 

exists which is not mixed with pain, therefore.’ 

“ Granted that there is an admixture of pain, but joy is fin ob¬ 
ject of our desire [nevertheless].” To this [the author] replies: 

8. Since this [joy] also is mingled with pain, the 
discriminative reckon it as pain. 

Our own consciousness is the proof that pain is inherent 
to the acquisition, loss or [preservation] of wreaths of 
flowers and other [means of pleasure]. 

“ Joy alone is the highest aim of Soul, but not non-exist¬ 
ence [of pain] To this [materialistic objection the author] 
replies : 

Pain surely arises from the acquisition of objects, such as the 
heavenly paradise, etc., and from fear of their loss. . This is tho 
meaning. 

“ But experience teaches in daily life that joy alone is Soul’s 
iiofe non-existence of pain.” To this [objection the am.hor] 
replies: 

9. If [you declare] that [non-existence of pain] 
is not Soul’s aim, unless there is the gaining of joy 

1 r J ho wholu sentence is a Bahuvrilii compound antj forms the predicate to 
the omitted subject fi&tmm. 
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implied], then this is not so; for [the aim] is of two 
kinds. 


[The aim] of people affected with desires is joy, that of 
people free from desires is non-existence of pain. 

“ Liberation is the destruction of the special qualities [of 
the soul]/’ 1 With regard to this [opinion of the Naiyfiyikas 
and Yaiseshikas the author] declares: 

With people affected with desires joy is Soul’s aim, but with 
people free from desires it is non-existence of paiu. 

10. The Self is void of qualities, because Scrip¬ 
ture teaches that nothing adheres to it, etc. 

If you say that the special qualities [of the Self] do not 
exist [in liberation], you acknowledge [thereby that] the 
general qualities [continue even then to belong to the Self]; 3 
and so you would be in contradiction with Scripture which 
teaches that nothing adheres [to the Self], etc., (cf. Brill, 
Up. 4. S. 16). 

“ If nothing adheres to the soul, how is [it to be under¬ 
stood that] heaven is the reward for merit, and hell for de¬ 
merit?” To this [question the author] replies: 

On the theory that liberation is the destruction of tho special 
qualities you would be bound to acknowledge [that] the general 
qualities [continue to belong to the Self even in liberation] : and 
this [acknowledgment] is in contradiction with Scripture. 

“ But then, if nothing adheres to the soul, how is it [to bo un¬ 
derstood] that heaven is the reward for merit, and hell, for de¬ 
merit ?” To this [tho author] replies : 

11. Though these are properties of another, they 
arc imputed to that '7. <?., to Soul] in consequence of 
non-discrimination. 

1 Cf. A nii ueMlm’rt infrodttrr.ioii ; ; li. V. 75. 

* Cf Aiiimdrilm'g umnni'uilury on apli. V. 75. 
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Though [the delight of heaven and the pain of hell] are 
properties of Mattel' [i. e ., of the internal body which goes 
to heaven or hell], still in consequence of non-discrimination 
between Matter and Soul the reflection of the former falls 
[on the latter], and so the delusion arises that [it be] the 
Self fwhich] goes to heaven or [hell]. 

tc Has non-discrimination a beginning or is it without 
beginning ?” To this [question the author] replies : 


12. Non-discrimination is without beginning, 
because otherwise two counter-arguments would offer. 

If non-discrimination had a beginning, liberation would 
obtain before its arising, and bondage after its arising, so 
that bondage would befall the liberated. This is the first 
counter-argument. Moreover, as liberation would exist [of 
itself], when there is prior 11011-existence of non-discrimina¬ 
tion, [every] effort for the sake of the destruction of non¬ 
discrimination would be useless. This is the second counter¬ 
argument. 

<f Being without beginning, is non-discrimination eternal 
or not eternal? ” To this [question the author] replies : 

If non-discrimination had a beginning, then liberation would 
obtain before its arming, ami bondage after its arising, so tluit 
bondage would fall upou the liberated again. [Thi is] the first 
counter-argument. Moreover, as liberation would exist [of itself), 
when there is non-existence of non-discrimination, [every] exertion 
for the sake of the destruction of non-discrimination would bo 
useless. This is the second counter-argument. 


13. It cannot be eternal like the Self; other¬ 
wise it would be indestructible. 


[A thing may be] eternal in two ways, [for] the Self is 
invariable and eternal, [but] primitive Mailer is changeable 
and eternal. Non-discrimination is neither of tho mvo, but 

1 _ _ . ii 
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not eternal, because it perishes. Otherwise, i. e . 9 if it were 
eternal, it would be indestructible. ‘ Like the Self’ is an 
elliptical comparison ; [for] c like primitive Matter * is also 
to be understood. 


“ Whereby is non-discrimination annihilated ? ” To this 
[question the author] replies : 


It is neither invariable and eternal, as the Self is, nor change¬ 
able and eternal, as primitive Matter is. Otherwise, i. e., if it 
were eternal, it would be indestructible. 


14. It is to be annihilated by a fixed cause, like 
darkness. 

/. e., as light annihilates darkness. 

€s What is the annihilating factor in our case? ” To this 
[question the author] replies : 

As light annihilates darkness, so [it is the case] with that. 

[The author] mentions [now] the factor which annihilates non¬ 
discrimination. 


15. In our case also the fixed rule follows from 
positive and negative argumentation. 

Witliout any exception [or restriction, uvyabhichdrdt ] dis¬ 
crimination alone is the annihilating factor. 

“ Is the Self bound through non-discrimination [alone], or 
are there other causes of bondage, too ? ” To this [question 
the author] replies: 

Supply : [the fixed rule that] discriminative knowledge [alone 
annihilates non-discrimination]. 

10. Since it cannot be [explained] in any other 
way, non-discrimination alone is bondage. 

[This 5 s] clear. 

“[But] since liberation is a product [r/:?., of discrimina¬ 
tion], it .nay perish, and so bondage may take place again,■” 
To this [objection the author] replies : 
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Bondage, i. e., mundane existence, is declared [here] to be 
non-discrimination, sinco the product and the cause may be, figu¬ 
ratively, considered identical. [Non-discrimination is, however, 
properly speaking, the principal cause of bondage ;] but merit, etc., 
[a. e., demerit, desire, aversion and the dispositions of the internal 
organ] aro accompanying causes. This is the meaning. 

With reference to the presumption that liberation, being a pro¬ 
duct, may perish [again, the author] declares : 


17. The liberated is not exposed to a renewed 
bondage also on account of Scripture which teaches 
that he docs not return. 

Scripture says : ic The Self is to be known, i . c., to be 
distinguished from Matter; lie [who has attained to this 
discrimination] does not return again [to new mundane 
existences] ” l ; and there is a logical argument as well, t 
because [only] a positive product perishes. The cessation 
of pain, however, has a negative character. 

[The author] mentions a reason against the opposite opi¬ 
nion : 


By the word ‘also’ is brought in [the notion of] liberation 
produced by discrimination; for the scriptural passages about 
non-returning, as /. t. “ The Self is to he known, /. *to be 
distinguished from Matter ; he [who has attained to this discrimi¬ 
nation] does not return again,” 1 [serve as a proof] for bot h ; what 
was stated in aphorism 15 and what is stated in our aphorism"). 
Only a positive product is subject to the necessity of perishing. 
This is the meaning. 

[The author] mentions a reason against tho opposite opinion : 


J This is not a literal quotation from Scripture, hut a combination an l 
abridgment of the well-known passages Byih. Up. 2. i. 5 and Chlwmd. lb*- H. 
15, with a gloss on the former akriir > riir/.v.:iyo). Tie* comjn* 4 ition Is 
evidently dependent on the S&qikhya-Lnitva-kaumudi. Vyitti to Kitrikn 2. Of. 
Aph. 8 182 note 4, 420 nofco 4. 
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Discrimination [could not be] Soul’s aim, [if bondage 
might take place again], 

[The author] mentions another refutation : 

[klse liberation could not be Soul’s aim], because it would como 
to the level of profound sleep and contemplation. 

[The author] elucidates this : 


19. Because there would happen to be no differ¬ 
ence between the two. 

Because the transmigrating and the liberated [soul] would 
be equally exposed to bondage. 

“ Sickness, etc.,” are the impediments to concentration. 
And so [says] Patnnjali : “Sickness, apatby, doubt, care¬ 
lessness, sloth, attachment, erroneous conception, non-at¬ 
tainment to any stage, and instability; these distract the 
thinking organ and are [therefore] impediments [to concen¬ 
tration]” (Togn.sfitra 1. 30). Sickness is fever etc. Apatby 
is the being incapable of activity. Doubt is the mental state 
of wavering between the two sides of an alternative. Careless¬ 
ness is inattention to contemplation. Sloth is heaviness of 
the body. Attachment is thirst for objects [of worldly 
pleasures]. Erroneous conception is wrong notion. Non- 
attainment to any stage is the not attaining to any stage of 
contemplation. Instability is the missing in the internal 
sense of such a stage after having attained to it. Do [now] 
these [conditions] simply cease to exist in liberation, or do 
[the liberated] get other conditions?” To this [question 
the author] replies: 

1 Between the two,’ i. c., between manclane existence and libe¬ 
ration. 

“ Do the impediments [to concentration] simply cease to exist 
in liberation, or do [tho liberated] get other conditions f ” To this 
[the author] replies: 
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20. Liberation is nothing else but the cessation 
of the impediments. 


Because on the theory that another condition [is attained 
in liberation] the invariableness [of the free Self] would be 
abolished. 

[The author] concedes also [the admissibility of that 
theory] and says : 

The impediments simply cease to exist in liberation, ‘nothing 
else ’; supply : [no other] condition [is arrived at]. Because with 
the theory that there is another condition [in liberation] the in- 
variableness [of the free soul] would be ifi contradiction; this is 
the meaning. Those impediments, however, are enumerated by 
Patanjali [in Yogasutra 1. 30]. 

[The author] maintains [his theory] in a bold declaration, oven 
in case that another condition [be attained in liberation]: 

21. Even therewith [our doctrine] is not incon¬ 
sistent. 

Granted that conditions be attained [in liberation] ; still 
this does no harm whatever [to our doctrine. Eor] it is 
taught [by Scripture] that in liberation there is no return 
[to mundane life,] and this [exemption from transmigration] 
holds good even in case that other conditions [be attained 
by the liberated soul]. 

“ Are hearing, thinking and continuous meditation [to be 
engaged in] by all people alike or not?'' To this [question 
the author] replies : 

Because Scripture teaches that [the liberated soul] docs not 
return. This is the meaning. 

[The author] says [uow] that there is no such rule tint hearing, 
thinking and continuous meditation must be practised by all: 

22. Since the capable are of three kinds, there i c : 
no rule. 
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Fiiose who arc* capable [of reaching salvation] are, indeed, 
of three kinds, viz., weak, mediocre and prominent. The 
prominent is liberated in consequence of the mere hearing 
[of the truth], the mediocre in consequence of both [hearing 
and thinking], the weak by [practising all] three [means ; 
but] all are not [required] for everybody. 

[The author] mentions another opinion : 

l lie capable aro either weak, mediocre or prominent. Among 
these the prominent is liberated in consequence of the mere hearing, 
the mediocre in consequence of both [hearing and thinking], the 
weak by [practising all] three [means]. 

[The author] confirms this : 

23. They are for the sake of strengthening the 
last. 

The three means are prescribed for the sake of strengthen¬ 
ing the last, i. e., the weak. Scripture also [says]: “ The 

Self, forsooth, must be seen, heard, thought on, and conti¬ 
nually meditated upon ” (Brib. Up. 2. 4. 5 ; 4. 5. (j). 

“ Which posture is to be chosen among the salvation-pos¬ 
ture (svasti/ca) and the others [recommended in the Yoga 
institutes] ” To this [question the author] replies : 

I lie last, i, e., the weak. Supply : thinking and continuous 
meditation [aro for t he] sake of otc. 

21 The posture must be steady and pleasant; so 
there is no restriction. 

A posture is to bo chosen for the sake of steadiness and 
pleasure. Let it only be of this kind; for there are plenty 
[of such postures]. 

“Is meditation the concentrated thinking of an object, or 
is meditation the internal sense without any object? ” To 
this [question the author] replies : 

‘So’ [is said ] to denote [tJm preceding sentence as] the reason.. 
There is no restriction on the salvation-posture or the like, 



[The author] gives [now] the definition of contemplation: 

25. Meditation is the internal sense without any 


object. 

Tlie word * meditation * is used here in the sense of con¬ 
templation. 

“ As profound sleep and contemplation are both alike, 
inasmuch as the functions [of the internal organ] are suppres¬ 
sed [in them], what difference is there [between the two] ? ” 
To this [question the author] replies : 

‘ Meditation * means contemplation. 

[The author] mentions [now] the difference of contemplation 
from profound sleep: 

26. If [you declare that] there is no difference 
in both cases, this is not so; the difference follows 
from the suppression of the influence. 

The influence consists in the impressions left by the 
objects [in the internal organ]. The suppression of this 
[influence] is [effected] in contemplation, [but not in pro¬ 
found sleep]. This is to be supplied. 

“[But] since nothing adheres to the Self and, therefore, 
no influence can be [exercised on the same], liberation must 
obtain at all times.” To this [objection the author] replies : 

Though the functions [of the internal organ] are suppressed in 
both [states] alike, the difference follows from the fact that the 
impressions left by the objects [in the internal organ]—which 
[impressions] are in short] called influence —a > suppressed in 
contemplation, [but not iu profound sleep]. 

27. Though nothing adheres [to that], the in¬ 
fluence results from non -discrimination. 

From non-discrimination of Matter and Soul Urn delusion 

that the Self be influenced results, through the influence 

1 
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icb is [in reality] exercised on Matter, [i. e., on the inter¬ 
nal organ]. 

“[Then] does not even the influence really exist? ” To 
this [question the author] replies : 


[This is] clear. 

“ Of what kind is the influence ? ” This [the author] explains . 
[in the following aphorism] : 

28. No such influence exists [here] as in the 
case of the Hibiscus flower and the crystal, but [only] 
a delusion. 

As there is a contact between those two [things], a proper 
influence is [exercised by the Hibiscus flower on the crystal]. 
But as the Self is free from contact, there is no influence as 
to that, but [only] a delusion; [that is to say :] Since the 
nature of the egotizing organ is erroneously attributed to 
the Self, the influence [also, which is really practised on tins 
organ] is ascribed to that. 

“How is this delusion destroyed?” To this [cpiestion 
the author] replies : 

For, as there is a contact between those two things, a proper 
influence [exists in that ease] ; bat as the Self is free from con¬ 
tact, there is no influence with regard to that, but [only] a doln- 
aion. 

29. It is suppressed by meditation, collectedness, 
constant, practice, indifference [to worldly pleasures 
and paius], etc. 

By the word ‘ etc.’ contemplation is to be understood. 

Having [thus] mentioned the individual Opifaipu ■ " >»e 

teachers, [the author] states his own doctrine : 

• It is suppressed,* i. e ., the influence exercised by the objeot 
suppressed By the wovd ‘ etc.’ contemplation is meant. 

pl'he author] says [now] up to wlmt time modu.Uiou. etc, are 
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30. We, the teachers, declare : By the removal 
of rest and distraction. 


c Rest* is profound sleep, ‘ distraction 9 is waking. By 
tlie removal of these two [conditions] the egotizing delusion 
is destroyed. 

“Are meditation, etc., to be practised in places such as 
caves etc. P ” To this [question the author] replies : 

‘ Rest* is profound sleep, ‘ distraction * is slumber and waking. 
Till the removal of these three conditions, meditation, etc., are to 
be engaged in. 

o c* 

And for this [purpose] there is no restriction of places. This 
[the author] says [in tho following aphorism] : 

31. There is no restriction of places, because [the 
success depends only] on the tranquillity of the think¬ 
ing organ. 

Where there is no tranquillity of the thinking organ, 
there the engagement [in meditation, etc.] is not to be 
undertaken. 

“ Let the egotizing organ and the following [principles] 
be the material causes [of the visible world]. We don’t 
stand in need of primitive Matter.” To this [objection the 
author] replies : 

Wherever there is tranquillity of the thinking organ, there 
alouo meditation, etc., may be engaged in. There is no restriction 
of river-banks or other [localities]. 

32. Primitive Matter is the primordial material 
cause ; for Scripture teaches that the others are pro¬ 
ducts. 

Since Scripture teac -s that the egotizing organ and the 
following [principles] are products, [there must he] a cause 
of these, too; [and this] is primitive Matter, as we have 
declared several times. 

36 
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Cf Since there is no difference between primitive Matter 
and Soul, inasmuch as both are precedent in time [to all 
products], which [of the two] is the cause?” To this 
[question the author] replies : 

‘ Tlie others/'?' the * great one 9 and the following [principles]. 

33 Not the Self, though it is eternal, because 
it is not capable [thereof]. 

The capability of [being material] cause consists in the 
possession of qualities and in the being in contact with 
[something]. Now, such [a capability] does not belong to 
the Self, and therefore primitive Matter is the cause. 

“ Since the Self is the intellectual principle, it is proper 
to ascribe [direct] experiencing and [agency] to that [and] 
not to non-intellectual Matter.” To this [objection the 
author] replies: 

The Self is not the material cause; for it does not possess 
qualities nor is it in contact [with anything]. This is the sense. 

“ The Self is agent and experiencer of its own accord ; what is 
the use of [stating] an influence [exercised] on Matter [i. e., on 
the material internal organ] ? ” This [opinion the author] re¬ 
futes : 

3 4s. Being in contradiction with Scripture, the 

mean opinionate does not understand the Self. 

[This is] clear. 

<c As we know that the gross elements are products of the 
rudiments, for what reason is primitive Matter [declared to 
be] tbe cause? ” To this [question the author] replies: 

(Mahadeva discovers a locative apasadasi in our aphorism ; 
according to this objectionable interpretation the latter part of tho 
aphorism is to be translated: There is no understanding of the 
Self in the low assembly of opinionate people). 

4 The low assembly/ 1. e. } the vile society, consisting 1 of opinionate 
people. In that the cognition of the Self cannot take place, because 
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[those opinionate people] are in contradiction with Scripture, and 
because no liberation would be possible, [if their doctrine were 
true, i. e.,] if [the Self] were agent and [experiencer] of its own 
accord. For it is said : 

u If fcli© Self had the nature of tho agent, etc., then you may not 

strive for liberation ; for the essential nature of things, as tho heat 

of the sun, cannot be abolished/* 

35. Though mediately, primitive Matter is ope¬ 
rating throughout, like the atoms. 

As [in the opinion of the Vais'eshikas] the atoms are 
mediately the material cause of jars and the like, although 
these are [directly] products of a lump of clay, so it is also 
in onr [doctrine]. 

“Is primitive Matter omnipresent or not?” To this 
[question the author] replies: 

As [the Vaileshikas declare] the atoms [to be] mediately tho 
material cause of jars and the like, although these are [directly] 
products of a lump of clay, so primitive Matter is [the principal 
cause in our opinion]. This is the sense. 

36. It is omnipresent, because its products are 
known to exist everywhere. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] mentions an argument against the opposite 
opinion : 

Supply : primitive Matter [is]. 

[Tho author] gives a refutation of the opposite opinion: 

37. Moreover, if it were subject to wandering, it 
would be deprived of the character of the primordial 
cause, like the atoms. 

‘Wandering’ means motion; what is subject to it is 
not omnipresent. If primitive Matter were wandering, it 
would he a product, as the [so-called] atoms are, but it 
would not.be the primordial cause. 
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“ If primitive Matter is the material cause, then it must be 
one of the [nine substances stated by us], because [it is 
known from daily life that only] a substance is material 
cause.” To this [objection of a Naiyayika the author] 
replies : 

4 Wandering ’ means motion. If [primitive Matter] possessed 
limitedness which is a [necessary] condition for that, \i. e. f for mo¬ 
tion], it would be a produet, like the [so-called] atoms. And that 
the atoms are products, is ascertained somewhere else [ viz ., V. 87]. 

38. Primitive Matter exists in addition to the 
notorious; there is no restriction. 

Primitive Matter exists in addition to the notorious [nine] 
substances, because there is no restricted number of cate^o- 

O 

ries. And material cause is not [what you call] inherent 
cause, but principal cause ; for we do not acknowledge in¬ 
herence [which is one of the categories] of the Vaiseshikas. 

“Does primitive Matter consist of the constituents, or are 
the constituents properties of it ? ” To this [question the 
author] replies : 

We hold that [primitive Matter] is something in addition to the 
notorious [substances], because in our opinion there is no such 
restriction as that [only nine] substances, earth, etc., exist. 

Sattva and the other [two constituents] are not properties of 
primitive Matter, but primitive Matter consists of Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas. This [the author] states [in the following aphorism] : 

39. Sattva and the others are not properties of 
it, because it consists of them. 

I. because (primitive Matter] is identical [with them]. 

“[Every] activity is known to be for the sake of the 
[actor’s] enjoyment, but what is non-intellectual cannot 
enjoy [anything ; still you maintain that non-intellednal 
Matter ia active].” To this [objection the author] replies : 

4 Because it cons>4s of,' i. because it is identical with — 1 Sattva 

and the others/ i. e. t Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. 



Since liberation could not take place, if a purposeless activity 
•wero to be assumed, 


40. Matter though not enjoying, creates for 
the benefit of Soul,—as the camel carries saffron. 

The explanation of this has been given in the third booh in 
(the commentary on] aphorism [58] which begins “Matter’s 
[creating ....].” 

“ Primitive Matter being one, how is the variety of crea¬ 
tion [to be accounted for] ? ,J To this [question the author] 
replies : 

41. From the variety of work follows the variety 
•of creation. 

Though no difference exists with regard to the causa ma- 
terialis, there is a diversity [of products] in consequence of 
the diversity of the causae efficientes, as, though no difference 
exists with regard to the gold, there is the diversity of dia¬ 
dems, collars, etc. 

“ How are creation and dissolution [brought about] ? ” 
To this [question the author] replies : 

[Those two aphorisms are] clear. 

42. The two effects depend on equipoise, and 
want of equipoise. 

Dissolution results from equipoise, i. e.,from' the etanging 
of [developed] Matter iuto the state in which [Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas] are equal; creation results from want of equi¬ 
poise, i. e., from the changing of [undeveloped] Matter in.,o 
the state in which [the constituents] are unequal, [which 
changing takes place] through the arising of the ‘great one* 
and of the following [principles]. 

[The author] explains dissolution : 

Dissolution results from the changing of Matter into tho state 
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of equality, creation from its changing into the state of unequal¬ 
ness through the arising of the 4 great one ’ and of the following 
[principles]. 

43. Having understood that [one] is liberated, 
Matter does not create [any more], as in daily life. 

As some one in daily life exerts himself for the sake of 
liberation from bondage, and, when he is released from bon¬ 
dage, becomes indifferent, because he has accomplished his 
purpose, so does Matter also [with regard to the liberated 
soul]. 

“ [But,] since Matter and Soul are [both] omnipresent, 
there must be a connection [between the two], and therefore 
experience might occur even in liberation.” To this [objec¬ 
tion the author] replies : 

‘ Having understood that [ono] is liberated, * i. e., having, as it 
were, understood that this or that one is liberated, Matter does 
not create, i. e., operate, [any more] with regard to the liberated 
[soul]. * As in daily life; * for, [as] somebody exerts himself in 
daily life for the sake of liberating some one from bondage and 
becomes indifferent, when [this] liberation has been effected, so 
does Matter [also]. 

44. In spite of the other’s approaching the libe¬ 
rated does not experience, because there is no occa¬ 
sion. 

It would be so [as you suppose], if the mere approaching 
of the other, i . e of Matter, did occasion experience. Bub 
this is not the case, on the contrary experience is occasioned 
by something which is to be experienced; and such [a thing] 
does not exist in liberation. 

“ There is only one Self $ and so [it is said]: 

44 Only ouo, t-'i*., the highest Brahman, is real; [everything] else ia 

imaginary. What.delusion, what grief can then befall a man, wl-on 

he peiceiveB the unity ! M (Prabodha-chaudrodaya 5. v. 16) 
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This [objection, made by a follower of Sankaracliarya, the 
author] refutes: 

(According to Mahadeva’s interpretation the beginning of our 
aphorism must be trauslated: Although [ matter ] aj^proaches to 
the other , etc.) 

4 Although [Matter] approaches to the other/ i. e., to the bound 
soul, [that is to say :] although [Matter still] engages in creat¬ 
ing for the sake of that* * Because there is no occasion ’ means : 
because non-discrimination does not exist [in the case of tho libera¬ 
ted]. 

45. The plurality of souls follows from the di¬ 
versity]. 

This has [already] been expounded in the first book in 
[the commentary on] aphorism [149] which begins “ ... from 
[the diversity of] birth, etc/ 5 And so [it is said] : 

** One male goat [and at the same time : one unborn, t. e., the 
bound soul] covers with luBt the one female goat [and at tho same 
time: the one unborn Matter] which is red, white and black, and 
which produces manifold offspring resembling herself, while another 
male goat [or unborn, i. e., the liberated soul] abandons her after 
having enjoyed her.” (Svetusv. Up. 4. 5). 

66 The diversity [of empirical existence] will depend on 
the difference of Up&dhis. 55 To this [fresh objection of the 
Vedantist the author] replies : 

[This i3] clear. 

46. If there is an TJpadhi, this being establish¬ 
ed, a duality is given again. 

6 This being established, 5 i. e., a difference being establish¬ 
ed. If the Upadhi is [declared by you to be] illusory, how 
can the difference [of Cparthis] exist [by which you will 
account for the diversity of empirical existence] ? But if 
[you consider the Up&dhi] real, on that very account a 
duality is given again. 

[The author] mentions another refutation ; 
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‘ This being established/ i, e,, a difference being established, 

47. The proofs are incompatible with both. 
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/. e., with the reality and unreality [of the Up&dbi], If 
[you say that the'Up&dhiJ is real, [you are in contradiction 
with the scriptural passages which you allege as a proof, 
and] must give up your doctrine of non-duality. [But] if 
[you say that the Upadhi] is unreal, how can the diversity 
[of empirical existence which is proved by sense-evidence] be 
regulated [by the Upadhis] P 

[But we who profess the Samkhya doctrine] are neither 
in contradiction with the scriptural passages about non¬ 
duality, nor must we give up duality. [This the author] 
says 1 [in the following aphorism] : 

‘With both/ i. c., with reality and unreality. If [you say that] 
the Upadhi is real, this is incompatible with your [own] proof 
[i. e. y with Scripture] which teaches non-duality. But if [you say 
that] tho Up&dhi is unreal, it [viz., the Upadhi] cannot be the 
regulator of the [actual] diversity, and therefore [this opinion of 
yours] is incompatible with sense-evidence and [inference, both of] 
which acquaint us with [the empirical] diversity. 

With regard to his own opinion, however, [the author] declares : 

48. As [our doctrine] is not incompatible with 
both, there is neither the one nor the other; for no 
proof exists. 

The scriptural passages about non-duality Lave another 
sense [than that which you ascribe to them], because they 
mean the homogeneous ness [of souls] or are intended for a 
eulogy, and so [our doctrine of the multiplicity of souls] is 
nut incompatible with them. And as [we accept that] the 
Upadhis are real, we must not give up duality, and hence 
[our doctrine] is not incompatible [with the facts known by 
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sense-evidence]. Therefore, ‘ there is neither the one,’ i. e., 
the oneness of the Self, ‘ nor the other,’ i. contradiction 
between [our doctrine and] Scripture. Since no proof 
exists for non-duality, this is not [to be regarded as] estab¬ 
lished, and, therefore, [each Self] is distinct [from the 
others]. This is the sense. 

“[Such] a proof is not missing, [because] the proof [for 
non-duality] is manifest by itself.” To this [fresh objection 
of the Vedantist the author] replies : 


< There is neither the one,’ i. e., the oneness of the Self, ‘ nor tho 
other,’ i. e., the dependence of the [empirical] diversity on the 
difference of Upadhis ; for no proof exists for either of these two 
[Vedantistic tenets]. On the contrary, the real multitude of Selfs 
is [evident] per se; for the scriptural passages declaring tho one¬ 
ness of tho Self refer [only] to tho sameness of the nature of [all] 
Selfs, while the perception of the multitude [of Selfs] apprehends 
a re al multitude and not one which depends on [the connection 
with] Upadhis, and hence * [our doctrine] is not incompatible [with 
both],’ either Scripture or perception. 

49. If this [non-duality] were established by 
self-evidence, we would be in contradiction with the 
logical rule that the same thing cannot be object 
and subject simultaneously. 

[This is] plain. 

[The author] mentions another refutation : 

How shall non-duality be known [in your opinion] ? By that 
which is non-Self, or by the Self ? The former cannot be, because 
[that which is non-Self] is non-intellectual; [and] in the latter 
.-ase the same thing would be manifested and manifesting, which is 
a logical impossibility. 

50. Being distinct from the noii-iutellectuai, 
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he Self] which has the nature of thought mani¬ 
fests the non-intellectual. 


[The Self] which is different from the non-intellectual 
and has the nature of thought manifests the non-intellectual. 
[Only] because of its distinction from the non-intellectual 
it is [declared by the author] to have the nature of [thought 
or] light, but it is not said that light be its property. There¬ 
fore [the Self] is described [by Gaudapada in his M&ndfikya 
K&rikd, 3. 26] : “ This is not so, not so,” [viz., in a purely 

negative,] but not in a positive form. “But then [it is 
your opinion that the Self] has the nature of supernatural 
light ? [1 o this question of the Vedantist we reply : No, 

for] in that case, [supernatural light being unknown,] the 
apprehension of the invariable concomitance [of the Self and 
light] would be impossible, 1 and hence no example [or base 
of arguing] could be found. “ But ” [the Vedantist objects] 
“this [nature of supernatural light] is perceptible to the 
. Vogin.” [Reply:] The Yogin who has attained to that 
stage of concentration in which consciousness is lost does 
not exhibit any bodily functions caused by knowledge [as 
speaking f. ».,], and SO there is no mark [from which we 
e that the Yo^i n possesses such a knowledge, 
and much less there is any possibility of obtaining such° a 
knowledge fiom him] ; and that Yogin in whose concentra¬ 
tion there is still consciousness exhibits [it is true] the func¬ 
tion of speaking and other marks [of knowledge], but from 
these [very marks] it is [to be] concluded that only mun¬ 
dane [and no supernatural] things [are objects of his know¬ 
ledge]. And so even he cannot [say : ‘ I have perceived by 

immediate Cognition that the Self consists of supernatural 
light,’ nor can he] describe [positively] intellect, i. e., think¬ 
ing. In this sense [it is said] : 


‘ilii'kika-ptuk-Ua.rfi.iiatuc ‘ ulmti, na-sa 
kena thit jn nnrtytna nirn Vi. Pandit. 
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“ Between sagar-cane, milk, molasses, etc., a great difference of 
sweetness exists ; still this cannot be described even by Sarasvati 1 ” 
(Klvy&darfia 1, 102). 

So [the Self] is called ‘ intellectual ’ [ouly] because it is 
distinct from [all] which is non-intellectual; not, however, 
is the [Self’s] intimate connection with intellect nor its 
being of intellectual nature [to be inferred fi’om that deno¬ 
tation] . JTor the customary expression * supernatural intel¬ 
lectual nature’ is also to be accounted for otherwise, viz., 
by the fact that in the state of unconsciousness [all] affec¬ 
tions are suppressed, [and hence the Yogin does no longer per¬ 
ceive then any mundane objects. Since, therefore, the Self of 
the Yogin is not mundane or natural intellect in this stage 
of concentration, it is denoted as having the nature of super¬ 
natural intellect]. In that state [of concentration], how¬ 
ever, where consciousness still exists, there is thinking in 
the form of the affections [of the internal organ], and 
only for this reason the expression ‘ intellectual natuic is 
used [to describe the Self]. 2 

In the same way, the declaration that [the Self] has the 
nature of delight is used in the [purely negative] sense of 
cessation of pain. If the attribution of the nature of delight 
[to the Self] had a positive meaning, [as the Vedantists main¬ 
tain, then we must ask :] Is this [expression] employed in 
the sense of joy in general ? If this were the ease, then there 
ought to be (1) joy, (2) its experiencing, and (3) an expe- 


x / e, as iu this case something which is known to everybody can net bo 
described, so also be who knows the Self is not able to explain how it is. 

a Aniruddha means that the two definitions of tho Self as ‘ siiporuatural 
intellect’ and ‘intellect’ refer to the unconscious and consciousstage of 
concentration respectively, but that both arc not n.oant verbally. His sur¬ 
prising annotations to this aphorism become more and o.oiv mm eriuli.r. ba¬ 
in the following portion he turns f <>asan.jiil aglimit a tenet of tho Ve.bluta 
philosophy which is objected to by all SAmkhyus, *»»., that the Self bo delight 
as well as intellect. 
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riencer, because joy which is not experienced is not known 
[to exist] ; hence how could there be non-duality [even in 
liberation 1 ]? Or does ‘ delight y denote (tparticular hind of 
3°y> [*• e -> supernatural joy, in your opinion ? In this case 
we repl} :] It is never found that [one and the same thing] 
be joyful as well as of intellectual nature. This is [the 
opinion] of undiscriminating people only ; but the discrimi¬ 
nating are of the following opinion : since [the employ¬ 
ment of the word 6 * delight’] may, in accordance with ex¬ 
perien* c * * e 3 ( drislUenaiva ), be accounted for by [declaring] 
that it means ‘ exclusion [of pain]/ the invention of some¬ 
thing supernatural which is not known by experience 
(adrishta) would be a superfluous complication (rjurvi). 

[Objection :] “ If [Soul] were not intellect, there would 

be no perception of objects.” [Reply :] Not so! As a 
special combination of gourd, bamboo and strings [called 
‘ lute/ vino] is the cause of sounds, but nothing, except this 
combination of the three, [is in the cause of their pro¬ 
duction], so intellect arises from such a [special] combination 
of material objects, modified into the form of living beings, 
though these are equally [with others] formed of the five 
elements. 8 And if the Self were light, it would also consist 


1 This complement is taken from the commentary of Mah&deva who says 

that in this case the dvaitam would hold good (not only in mundane existence, 

but also) in liberation. Although the Yedantists do not acknowledge a chat- 

tarn even in mundane existence, there is at least, in this respeev, a discrepancy 

of opinions between the Yedantists and the other schools ; as regards libe¬ 

ration, however, no orthodox philosophical school admits a dvaita. 

8 As, for example, a man who has been deprived of a bnrden says: “ I 

have become joyful,” and means thereby that his pain lias ceased (Pandit). 

■ This declaration is totally materialistic and in direct contradiction with 
aphorisms 111. 20, 22, Y. 130. Though Aniruddha, when commenting on 
those and other aphorisms concerning the nature of Soul, has placed himself 
on the standpoint of a true Sftmkhya, he betrays his personal belief at the 
occasion of this lengthy discussion and shows that he is in fact a Ch&rvaka. 
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of parts [as, for instance, the light of the sun] and hence 
be non-intellectual. 

“ And thus Scripture would be contradicted, which teaches 
[in the Nrisiipbat&paniya and Ramatapaniya Upanishad 
passim ] that [Soul] manifests itself through its own light.” 

To this [objection the author] replies : 

‘Having the nature of thought ’ means only { being distinct from 
the non-intellectual/ but not ‘possessing light as a property.’ 
Therefore [the Self] is described by the words “ Not so, not so ” 
(Brih. Up. 2. 3. G), [and] not in a positivo form. Likewise, 
the attribution of delight [to the Self] also means only exclusion 
of non-delight, but no joy of a positive nature ; for [otherwise], 
since we do not know of any joy which is not being experienced, 
there would necessarily be an experiencer, etc., [f, e., the act of 
experiencing and delight itself], whence a duality [or plurality] 
would happen to exist even in liberation. [And] if you [Vedan- 
tists] say that there is some supernatural joy in liberation and 
that this is manifest, [i. e. y felt] by itself, no proof exists for these 
[assertions]. 

“ But then, scriptural passages [as, for example, Brill. Up. 3. 9. 

28] are found [as a testimony] for [tho Self’s] having the nature 
of delight,” [says the Yedantist, but tho author] denies this: 

51* We are not in contradiction with. Scripture, 
because this is declared iu order to [promote] in¬ 
difference in those who are affected with desires. 

Since the non-intellectual, having the nature of the three 
constituents, is the cause of desires, even the means of right 
knowledge and the other [logical categories, enumerated in 
Ny&ya Sutra 1. 1, viz., objects of right knowledge, doubt, 
etc.] must be given up, because they belong to the three 
constituents; and [thus] the [complete] destruction of 
desires is to be effected. 1 ‘ Because this is declared [etc.]' 



1 For ho who hab given up even those things has attained to the highest 

indifference, to that stage of conci titration iu which consciousness is lost. 
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means: because those scriptural passages which teach that 
[Soul] manifests itself through its own light, are to be 
explained in [this] other way. 

“[But], the world being illusory, how can [that scrip¬ 
tural testimony] be explained in this other way? 99 To this 
[fresh objection of the Veclantist the author] replies : 

For those who are affected with desires feel desire for joy and 
indifference to liberation. [We are not in contradiction with 
Scripture], because for the reason just mentioned ‘this is declared,’ 
i. e., because the Self, though it is [really] not delight, is said — 
supply : in Scriptnre —to be delight, in order to [promote] in¬ 
difference to [worldly] objects. The scriptural passages about the 
delight [of Soul] are figurative and mean in reality absence of 
pain. This is the sense. 

[The author] declares the world to be real : 

52. The world is real, because it is not the re¬ 
sult of a faulty cause, and because there is no con¬ 
futation. 1 

The result of a faulty cause is, for example, the percep¬ 
tion of a [white] conch-shell as yellow, [which is caused by 
the fault of jaundice]. And a confutation is, [for example, 
in the case of the wrong notion that a piece of mothc r-of- 
pcarl be silver,] the [subsequent correct] notion c this is not 
silver. 5 Now, this [world] is not so [as the imaginary yel¬ 
lowness of a conch-shell], because primitive Matter and the 
following [material principles] are not faulty, nor is there 
any confutation, because the conception ‘ this world is not 
[real] 1 does not exist. 

The world is [now] briefly described. Above [the earth] 
there are [in ascending order seven worlds, called] Bhftr, 
Bhuvas, Svar, Mahnr, Janas, Tapas, and Satya; below [the 
earth] there are [in descending order seven lower regions* 


1 Of. I. 7‘J. 
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called] Mab&tala, Ras&tala, Talatala, Patfila, Sutala, Vitala, 
and A tala. In the middle [of the earth] lies the Jambu 
island ; in the middle thereof [the mount] Sumeru ; on this 
border, iu the four quarters, east etc., the [so-called] sup¬ 
porting mounts, named Mandara, Gandhamadana,Vipula, and 
Supersva. To the south of [the mount Sumeru or] Meru 
lie the Himalaya mountains [bounding] the Bharata division 
[or India], the Ilemakuta mountains [bounding] the Kinipu- 
rusha division, and the Nishadlia mountains [bounding] the 
Hari division. To the north of the Meru lie the Sringiu 
mountains [bounding] the Kuru division,theS'veta mountains 
[bounding] the Hiranyaka division, and the Nila mountains 
[bounding] the Ramyaka division. To the east of the Meru 
lie the Rl&lyavant mountains [bounding] the Bhadr^va divi¬ 
sion. To the west of the Meru lie the Gandhauiadana 
mountains [bounding] the Ketumala division. Below the 
Meru, [i. e close to it] lies the Ilavrita division. The 
Jambu island is 100,000 Yojana [in circuit]. This is sur¬ 
rounded by the salt sea which is of the same extent as 
that. This is surrounded by the S'&ka island which is twice 
as large as that. This is surrounded by the sea of sugar¬ 
cane juice which is of the same extent as that. This is 
surrounded by the Ku-a island which is twice as largo as 
that. This is surrounded by the liquor sea which is of the 
same extent as that. This is surrounded by the Krauhcha 
island which is twice as large as that. This is surrounded 
by the sea of clarified butter which is of the same extent as 
that. This is surrounded by the Salmali island which is 
twice as large as that. This is surrounded by the qurd sea 
which is of the same extent as that. This is surrounded by 
the Plaksha island which is twice as large as that. This is 
surrounded by the milk sea which is of the same extent as 
that. This is surrounded by the Pushkara island which is 
twice as large as that. Ibis is surrounded by the fresh 
water sea which is of the same extent as that. The [whole] 
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[VI. 52—54. 


world is [at last] bounded on all sides by the wall of the 
Lokfiloka mountains which is the shell of Brahman’s eercr, 
[i. e., of the world]. 

Although [the purport of the following aphorism] has 
been stated above [I. 114, the author] teaches it again, 
because this is useful to the disciples: 


For the [wrong] perception ‘ the conch-shell is yellow * is, for 
example, the result of a faulty cause, [i. e of jaundice], and is to 
be confuted by the subsequent correct] perception 4 the conch- 
shell is not yellow.’ The object of that [first perception] is un¬ 
real, but it is not so in the case of the world. This is the meaning. 


53. Since the other mode [of explanation] is im¬ 
possible, there is [only] the production of what is 
[always] real. 

And the other mode [of explanation, that the unreal 
comes into existence] has been refuted above [in our com¬ 
mentary on I. 114]. 

“ [The word aliamkdra , ‘ egotizing organ ’] being evidently 
derived from aham Icaromi , ‘ I am active/ is the egotizing 
organ the agent, or is the Self denoted by the word aham- 
iedra, and is this the agent ? ” To this [question the author] 
replies s 

And the other mode [of explanation] has been set aside above. 

54i. The egotizing organ, not Soul, is the agent. 

Because Soul is invariable. [The assertion] that action 
[or motion] and intellect belong to the same subject proves 
fallacious in such cases as 4 the tree stands, [shakes,] 9 etc*; 
[for motion belongs to the tree, but not intellect]. 

“Though [the fruit of] one work has been consumed, other 
works will be continually produced, because works arise as 
long as the body lasts; and so there will be no definitive 
liberation*’’ To this [objection the author] replies ; 
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t, 55.] aniruodita’s commentary. 

[By the word] ‘egotizing organ * * the [general] internal organ 
is [hero intended]. 

“ But then, even when discriminative 'knowledge is [attained], 
the experiencing of joy, etc., is [still] seen. How is this [to be 
accounted for] P ** To this [question the author] replies : 


55. Experience ends with thought, because it is 
acquired by its works. 1 

From non-discrimination results the acquisition of Works 
[or rather: of merit and demerit], and thereby experience 
is [brought about]. This ‘ends with thought,’ c., it ends 
with the cognition of the Self [in its distinction from Mat¬ 
ter]. When discrimination has taken place, how can other 
works be acquired [after that? And] when no [works, L o., 
neither merit nor demerit,] exist [any longer], how can 
there be experience? [All] works [previously] done are 
annihilated through [discriminative] knowledge, [and 
through that] alone. And so [it is said :] 


“As a kindled fire reduces the fuel to ashes, 0 Arjnna, so the 
fire of cognition reduces all ivorks to ashes” (BhagavadgttA 4. 37). 


“Only the attainment of the world of the moon or of 
other [celestial worlds] will be Soul’s aim, because this im¬ 
plies an excess [of happiness].” To this [objection the 
author] replies: 

(According to Mnha leva’s interpretation our aphoi ism must bo 
translated : Experience lasts to the end of thought , because it U 
acquired by those works]. 

[Chid-avasdnd means that] which ‘ lasts to the end/ i. e., during 
the time, 4 of thought/ i . e., of thinking [that] the body, etc., [ \ c., 
the internal organ and the senses, be the Self ]. 3 Th^s means: 
experience continues as long as the body, etc., appears [to bo the 
Self]. By the word ‘those* [that kind of works] is* intended, 

1 I. e., by the works of the [empirical] soul. Cf. 1. 104 aud IT. 46. 

* This explanation is hardly correct, as chit in noi used elsewhere iu the 

soiifiO of 
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which have begun to bear fruit; for these are present to [the 
author’s] mind. Since there is, among others, the following scrip¬ 
tural passage: “ So long only is the delay [of emancipation] for 
him [who knows the Self], as [he thinks] 4 1 shall not be liberated 
nor attain to salvation (Chhand. Up. 6. 14 2), even ho who 
knows [the truth] necessarily experiences the consequences of 
those works which have begun to bear fruit. This is the meaning. 

5G. Even in the world of the moon, etc., one 
returns [to new mundane existences,] since the effi¬ 
cient causes exist [even there]. 


By the word * etc.’ Brahman’s and other worlds are to be 
understood. 

“Liberation will come to him who has repaired to a 
teacher, in consequence of the mere hearing of the words [of 
the instruction] ; what need is there of thinking, etc. ? ” 
To this [objection the author] replies : 

The efficient causes are non-discrimination and the other [faults 
of the internal organ, affection, aversion, etc.] 

57. This does not come to people in consequence 
of instruction, as [has been stated] before. 

Only what has been already declared above [I. 70, VI. 22] 
is declared [here]. Liberation does not fall to the share of 
the weak in consequence of the mere heaving, but through 
thinking, etc. Here by restraint, obligation, posture, ref-nla- 
tion of the breath, abstraction, collectedness, meditation 
and contemplation are implied (cf. Yogasutra 2. 29). 

“How is [it] then [that] liberation [is] declared in Scrip¬ 
ture to )■ suit from mere instruction P ” To this [question 
the author] replies: 

Liberation does not come to people who are of weak capability 
in. const.qaenoe of instruction, i. c., cf the mere hearing ; hut it 
mnst be understood that this takes place so as it has been stated 
before. The sense is that thinking and constant meditation are 
[also] required [for that purpose]. 
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“ How then is [the scriptural declaration] having heard [the 
truth] he becomes liberated 9 to be accounted for ? ” To this ques¬ 
tion the author] replies: 

58. The scriptural passages treating ot libera¬ 
tion refer to its being effective mediately. 

Since bearing is the first [means of liberation], the scrip¬ 
tural passages treating of liberation [through hearing] refer 
to its being effective as a mediate cause. 

«_ 4 s Matter is omnipresent and as such the cause of the 
world, so the Self [also] is omnipresent. Therefore, [these 
two being in the relation of experienced and expericncer, 
[the Self] ought to experience at all places [and always].” 
To this [objection the author] replies : 

The scriptural passages treating of liberation [as taking place], 
< w hen there is this,’ 1 i. e., when there is hearing alone, aro [to be 
accounted for by hearing’s being effective] mediately, or they 
refer to those who are capable in the highest degree. 

59. And as Scripture speaks of its wandering, 
it reaches place and time of experience, in conse¬ 
quence of its connection with the Upadhi, in spite 
of its omnipresence, as is the case with Space. 

As [only] in consequence of the connection with such an 
Upadhi as a jar or the like the conception arises that the 
space within a jar moves, when the jar moves, 'so the [ima¬ 
ginary] wandering of the Self which depends on its being 
determined by the body is effected by the wandering of that. 
To that place the body goes, where something is to he 
experienced in consequence of the power of works [pr-wiously 
done] and hence the Self reaches experience [there]. 
« rent] if the Self is [declared by you] to be omnipresent 
and having the nature of thought, cognition ought, to obtain 

• taken by Mahldeva in a different «o»8C and oonglaaotinn. 
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always, everywhere and with regard to all objects simulta¬ 
neously ; and we see [that it is] not so [in reality.” To this 
objection we reply:] This [remark] is not [right]. It 
would be so [as you say], if the Self in its omnipresent nature 
caused the cognition of affections ; this, however, is not the 
case, but [the Self causes cognitions] only as being determin¬ 
ed by the body, etc., [ i . e., by the internal organ and by the 
senses], just as the sun, though light is its essential nature, 
does not, when standing to the south of the Meru, shed 
light on its northern part, nor on the southern part, when 
standing to the north of it, because [the light of the 
sun] is not omnipresent. But when the accumulation of 
works has been consumed by knowledge and by the other 
[means of liberation] and thereby [the Self] has got rid of 
the aggregate consisting of the body, etc., then it becomes 
free from Rajas and Tamas, and omnipresent; and then it 
does not cause [any longer] the cognition of affections, 
because it is not subject to changes, but of itself it is [then], 
in its essence, knowledge of the [whole] universe. And as 
Space is omnipresent and does not become foul through the 
local connection with smoke or [soot], but what is determin¬ 
ed by the jar or the like, i. e., everything being inside the 
jar or the like, is [erroneously] considered foul, 1 -while [in 
reality] even there, [ i . e., inside the jar] Space is not foul, 
because dirt does not adhere to this, but this is only a mis¬ 
conception of undiscriminating people, since, when the jar is 
broken, [Space] is not seen to be so, [i. e foul],—just so 
the Self [as such] is omnipresent, [and] neither connection 
with attributes or [qualities] nor cognition [of affections] 
belongs to it; but [only], when determined by the body, it 
is called [‘ living or] empirical Self,’ because it is then con- 


1 This refers to the Indian custom of preserving a lire by covering it with 
u jar turned upaide down. 



nected with life, possessed of air and fire, 1 and hence in as¬ 
sociation with the internal sense. Since Matter is inse¬ 
parable from the internal sense, it appears as if [the Self, on 
account of its association with the internal sense,] possesses 
wliat belongs to Matter [in reality], viz., merit and demerit, 
[empirical] knowledge and ignorance, joy and pain, etc., 
[i. e apathy, desire and so on, moreover] egotism, the 
senses and their objects, birth, etc., [i. e ., childhood, youth, 
old age and death]. Because of Matter’s being, in its Sat- 
tva part, [h e. } as internal organ], clear [as a mirror], the 
Self is reflected in it and [therefore erroneously] attributes 
to itself agency and the other [qualities] of Matter. [This] 
delusion, moreover, inheres [only] in that Self which is 
reflected in Matter, but not in the Self [as such] ; as, though 
the moon does not tremble, in consequence of the water’s 
trembling the wrong notion arises that [the moon] trembles, 
when it is reflected in the water ; or as a face which is not 
foul is nevertheless erroneously considered foul, when it is 
reflected in a foul mirror. 

The discriminating, however, who are aware of the isolar 
tion [of the Self] discern [at first] that the agency, etc., of 
the Self is illusory, because this is not subject to changes 
and because nothing adheres to it. But when in consequence 
of the ripening of meditation the impressions [left in the 
internal organ] decrease and in this manner the internal 
sense is dissolved, and then after the [complete] annihilation 
of those impressions the body perishes and no otli »r body is 
produced, then the empirical Self is omnipresent, because it 
lias become one and the same with the highest [or pure] Self. 


1 Of. Auirnddha’s oommentarj on VI. 63. The vital airs and the tttota* 
phonos! lire of the stomach are intended. Pandit Rummi-ra explained 
this passage to me in the following way: him fa i/ati 'd 'tmd tartremi 'va - 
chchhidt/afe, tatra vdyor vahw* cha ‘iinyogah; eta^smnyogaijdn yr> jtvas, fat - 
sa&bandhen* manah-samyog&h ; visiMutn • jtcxime 'ty i uhyute. 
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How, therefore, can it then be associated with merit and de¬ 
merit, or possess agency and the like ? On the contrary, 
[the emancipated Self] cannot be described with words, and 
for this reason it is said [in the commentary on aphorism 
50] tiiat it has not the nature of supernatural thought and 
delight; for it is impossible to teach anything else. 

“ ®* nce [the SelfJ is without a substratum before the pro¬ 
duction of the body, it cannot superintend [the formation of 
the embryo] ; and so the superintendence of the Self [begins], 
alter the production [of the body is completed].” To this 
[objection the author] replies : 

‘ In spite of its omnipresence ’ the Self attains to the ‘ place ancl 
tunc of experience in consequence of its connection with the 
TJp&dhT, i. o., in consequence of its connection with the body, etc., 
[viz., with the internal organ and with the senses]. As Space moves 
apparcatly, when a jar or the like moves, so the Self also moves 
apparently, when it is determined by the body, and in this way it 
becomes possessed of experience which is connected with special 
places and times. Whence [does this follow]? ‘As Scripture 
speaks of the wandering’ [of the Self], for example in the 
passage: “ Those who abide in Sattva wander upwards ” (Blia- 
gavadgifa 14. IS). 

00. Since that which is not superintended is 
subject to putrescence, this is not to be established. 

Since antecedence and succession do not bear upon that 
which is omnipresent and eternal, the superintendence [of 
the Seif] begins simultaneously with [the first stage of] the 
production of the body. Therefore * this is not to be estab¬ 
lished,’ i. e., want of superintendence is not to be established, 
[with regard to any stage of the formation of the body]. 
And hence putrescence does not affect [the embryo]. 

“ That putrescence does not take place will be merely a 
consequence of the invisible power [of merit].” To this [ob¬ 
jection the author] replies: 
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‘ This is not to be established/ i. <?., want of superintendence is 
not to be established. 

“ That putrescence does not take place will be merely a conse¬ 
quence of the invisible power [of merit].” To this [the author] 
replies : 

61. If [you say:] “ Through the invisible power,” 
[then we declare that] the unconnected is incapable 
thereof, as water, etc., is with regard to a sprout. 

Since the invisible power [of merit] without a substratum 
is incompetent [to exercise any influence], it cannot produce 
an effect, if it is unconnected with the body ; l * * * just as water 
does not bring forth a sprout, [if it is out of connection there¬ 
with]. By the word ‘etc.’ warmth is to be understood. 

“On what substratum do merit and the like abide, so that 
they [are able to] produce effects? ” To this [question-the 
author] replies: 

If [you say:] “ The Self does not superintend [the formation 

of the body] from that stage in which this is [mere] sperraa; hut 
[the superintendence is effected] through the invisible power [of 
merit”, then we declare:] No, for ‘the unconnected’ invisible 
power ‘ is incapable thereof/ i. e., is incapable of being [efficient] 
cause. The sense is this. A connection of the invisible power 
with that, [i. e., with the body which is being formed] is neecs arily 
to be staled ; but this [connection] has only the character of a 
special association, existing between [the invisible powc v] itself 
and its substratum, [t. e., the Self], or of something like it. 9 The 
words ‘ as water, etc.’ exhibit an example : as water, etc., though 
[able to] bring forth a sprout, does not bring forth a sprout if 
ifc is un-connected with the seed. 


i & a this connection can be mediated by the Sell alone s of. VijuAnkbhik 

shn’s and MahSdeva’s commentaries on onr aphorism. 

* &means sva-urdnii-M'ii’n, in which daso sen again represents tho invisi¬ 

ble power and sv&mitt tho Solf. 
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62. These are properties of the egotizing organ, 
because [the Self] is void of qualities and they can¬ 
not, therefore, belong to this. 


These, i. e merit and the like, [viz., demerit, desire, aver¬ 
sion, etc.], are properties of the egotizing organ, because the 
Self is void of qualities and they cannot, therefore, be pro¬ 
perties of this. As product and cause are identic, the pro¬ 
perties of the [general] internal organ are [here] called pro¬ 
perties of the egotizing organ. 

“ Is the Self in its essence empirical soul ? or in some other 
way ? ” To this [question the author] replies : 

These, i. e., merit and the like, are properties of the egotizing 
organ, ‘because the Self is void of qualities and they cannot, there¬ 
fore, belong to ihis,’ i. e., they cannot abide in this. As product 
and cause are identic, the properties of the [general] internal or¬ 
gan arc [here] called properties of the egotizing organ. 


63. The characterized [Self] is empirical soul, 
as follows from positive and negative argumentation. 

If [the Self] in its essence were empirical soul, its invari- 
ableness would be given up, because [the empirical soul] is 
agent and experiencer. ‘As follows from positive and negative 
argumentation, 5 i. e., [—to explain only the positive view—] 
when there is, in consequence of [the Self’s] being determin¬ 
ed by the body, a connection with air and fire 1 , then [the 
Self] is characterized by the connection with the senses and 
then it is [called ‘ living or] empirical soul 5 . 

“ An empirical soul, having got possession of divine power 
[through concentration for instance], is [called] the Lord ; 
this will be the former of the world. And so [it is said:] 

“ The lord o Arjuna, is seated in the region f the heart of all 


1 Of. the parallel passage in Aufruddha's commentary on VI. aud note 1 
on page 301. 
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beings, whirling round all beings through his wonderful power [on 
the wheel of mundane existence, as the manager of a puppet-show 
does with the puppets] mounted on his apparatus ” (Bhagavadgit& 

18 . 61 ). 


To this [tlieistic objection the author] replies 2 , 


Empirical soul is [that Self] which is characterized by agency 
and experiencing, i. e. : which is characterized by the body, etc., 
but it is not [the Self] in its essence, because the invariableness 
[of the pure Self] would be given up, and because [our doctrine] 

‘ follows from positive and negative argumentation ’; for we per¬ 
ceive that [only he] is agent and experiencer who is under the de¬ 
lusion that his body is his Self. 

64. The egotizing organ is the agent on whom 
the arising of the products depends; it is not depen¬ 
dent on a Lord, because there is no proof [thereof]. 

4 Because there is no proof [thereof] ’ means : because there 
is no knowledge which could be the material [cause] of the 
world. Moreover, [if the Lord were an empirical soul charac¬ 
terized by the possession of divine power, as the opponent 
maintains, then] he would not be omnipreseat [nor able to 
bring forth alone all products constitutive of the universe], 
and hence several Lords ought to be assumed ; [thus there 
would be a state of things which is desired not even by the 
opponent]. 

[That reason,] too, [by means of which the theistic oppo¬ 
nent attempts to prove that the Lord is the maker of die 
world,— viz.,] that this must be the work of an intelligent 
being, because it is a product,—does not always hold good. 
This [the author] declares [in the following aphorism] : 

‘‘From primitive Matter [proceeds'] the ‘great one’; from the 
s great one,’ the egotizing organ. \\ ith these words the egotizing 
organ has been described I in aphorism 1. 61J. The agent on whom 
the arising of the products, i. e., of tlie rudiments and of the follow 
uig [material principles], depends, is ideutical with that. It is m-t 
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dependent on a Lord, because there is no proof of the assertion that 
every product without exception must be the work of an intelligent 
being. 

[The author] elucidates this:_ 


G5. 3t is the same as with the arising of the in¬ 
visible power [of merit and demerit]. 

Because [the world], like the arising of tlie invisible 
power, has not an [intelligent] maker. [For,] if this [invi¬ 
sible power], too, had a maker, another [and prior] arising of 
invisible power ought to be [accepted as] the accompanying 
[or efficient cause by which the maker could have been in¬ 
duced to effectuate the arising of the present invisible cause], 
and for that [prior arising] another [prior arising ought to 
be accepted] again, and so on. In this way there would be a 
regres8U8 in infinitum . By the fact that mundane existence 
[considered individually] has a beginning, 1 its being without 
a beginning [in consideration of the continuity] is nob set 
aside. 2 

“If the egotizing organ is the cause [of the material prin¬ 
ciples], is it the cause with regard to the ‘ great one ' alsoP ” 
To this [question the author] replies : 

(According to Mah&deva's interpretation the aphorism must be 
translated : It is the same as with the arising of that with regard to 
which [a maker'] is not seen). 

The non-existence of an intelligent maker [of the world] is in the 
same predicament as the arising, i. e. f production, of that with re¬ 
gard to which a maker is not seen, i. e., of sprouts which come out 
of the earth, and the like, [i. e., of streams, clouds, etc.]. For in 
the case of sprouts which come out of the earth, and the like, there 
is no intelligent maker, because nono is perceived. >So it is also in 
tlio case of the rudiments [and the following material principles]. 


1 Of. Anirudiiha's and Malunleva's comraontalies on V. 15. 

• Of. the paiftllf 1 pHMsag-e in the comm, on VI 67 and, os regards tho enudi 
t& of tho the annotations to I. 17, 157, 158, III. 432. 
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66. That [only] which is different from the ‘ great 
one ’ [is produced by the egotizing organ]. 

[For] tlie cause of a thing cannot be the product of the 


same. 


HUB. v 

u Matter is the possessed, Soul is the possessor. Is t ie 
connection of these two essential or occasioned by something 
else i> If it were essential, there could be no liberation, be¬ 
cause the essential nature does never depart.” With reference 
to this [remark the author] declares : 

That [only] which is different from the ‘great one ’ is produced 
by the egotizing organ; for the cause of a thing cannot be the pro¬ 
duct of the same. 


67. Even if the relation of the possessed and the 
possessor [which exists] in the case of Matter is occa¬ 
sioned by work, still it is without a beginning, like 
that of seed and sprout. 


[‘Which exists] in the case of Matter’ is an elliptical ex¬ 
pression; [for ‘and] of Soul’ is also to be understood. If 
work is the cause of the connection between the possessed and 
the possessor, liberation results from the cessation of this con¬ 
nection between the possessed and the possessor, 1 when [the 
invisible power of] work has been destroyed by discrimination. 
By the fact that the uneternal [considered individually] has a 
beeinning, its being without a beginning [in consideration 
of the continuity] is not set aside,* while the eternal is [of 
course] without a beginning ; lienee it is said [m the aphor¬ 
ism] that [the relation of Matter and Soul] is without a be¬ 
ginning. . . 

[The author] mentions another opinion : 


. . Mhnndlwbh<"■■“ with B and the I. O. h, rmmusoripl 

Read n-tt'SV'W viinoaitu 

„ , , n , r0 ; tl tho commentary on V I. ho. 

Of tho parallel passage in 
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aniruddha’s commentary. [VI. 66—nf; 

‘ [And] of Soul * is to be supplied. The rest is clear. 

68. Or it is occasioned by non-discrimination, 
according to Panchas'ikha. 

‘ The relation of the possessed and the possessor’ follows 
from [the preceding aphorism.] 

[The author] mentions the individual opinion of [another] 
teacher : 

[The word] aviveka-nimitta is a Baliuvrihi compound. 

[The author] mentions the individual opinion of [another] 
teacher : 

69. According to S an an dan achary a it is occa¬ 
sioned by the internal body. 

[The internal body] which is called linga, because it 
dissolves ( layanat ), is the subtile or transporting body. As 
long as the subtile body enters into a gross body, [i. e . as 
transmigration lasts], so long [Soul] is called ‘ bound ’ in 
consequence of the connection between the possessed and the 
possessor. 

[The author] states [now] his own opinion : 

As long as there is a subtile body within a gross body, so long 
are Matter and Soul in that connection which exists between the 
possessed and the possessor. 

[The author] states [now] his own opinion : 

70. Tie it this or that, its destruction is Soul’s aim 
—its destruction is Soul’s aim. 

* Be it this or that,’— i. e., be it [effected] by the wearing 
off of [the invisible power of] work or by knowledge or in some 
other way—it is by the destruction of the connection between 
the possessed and the possessor that the destruction of mun¬ 
dane existence [is brought about; this] is Soul’s aim.—The 
repetition of the words * its destruction is Soul’s aim ’ indi¬ 
cates the end of the book 
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ANIRUDDHA’s COMSIlONTARr. 309 

This doctrine of the [eternal] reality of the products lias been, 
it is trno, exposed above [in the first book]. Since it is, [however,] 
taught [here] in the form of a recapitulation of the essential points, 
this is not a superfluous repetition. 

The indeclinable words 6 this or that 9 refer to the cause. Be 
the relation of the possessed and the possessor bet^ een Matter and 
Soul owing to this or that cause, it is, at any rate, the cause of 
bondage, and, therefore its destruction is Soul’s aim. This is my 
opinion.—The repetition [of the last words] serves to [indicate] 
the end of the book. 

Here ends the sixth book in the commentary on Kapila’s 
aphorisms explanatory of the Samkhya system; and this 
work is now complete. 

[This] commentary on the S&ipkliya aphorisms has been composed 
by tho wise Aniruddha, in order to [effect] discrimination in the 
foolish beings and liberation of tho Self. 

Hero ends, in the quintessence of the commentary on the 
aphorisms explanatory of the Samkhya system, composed by Maha- 
deva the Yedantist, the sixth book w hich contains a recapitulation 
of the essential points. 
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QUOTATIONS IN ANIRUDDHA’S AND MAHADEVA’S 
COMMENTARIES THAT HAVE BEEN VERIFIED. 

Passages not cited literally have been marked cf. 


Bhagavadgita. 

2. 16 An. I. 118. 

2. 24 Mah. I. 51. 

3. 27 An. I. 96. 

4.37 An. VI. 55. 

14. 18 Mah. VI. 59. 

18.61 An. VI. 63. 

BnAlIMABINDtJ UPANISHAD. 

13 Mah. I. 51. 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 


1. 5. 3 

Mah. II. 26. 

2. 3. 6 

Mah. III. 75, 


VI. 50. 

2. 4. 5 (4. 5. 6.) An. II. 1, VI. 


23; cf. An. 


Mah. VI. 17. 

2. 4. 14 

An. I. 145. 

3. 2. 13 

cf. An. II. 21. 

3. 9. 26 

An. III. 75. 

4. 3. 16 

An. I. 53, 147, 


An. Mah. V. 


8, Mah. V. 


25 ; cf. An. 


T. 15, VI. 10. 

4. 4. 2 

An. III. 24. 

4 4. 5 0 

2.13) cf. Mah. I. 149. 

4. 4. 12 

An. III. 78. 

4. 4 14 

Mah. I. 149. 

4. 4. 22, 

23 An, II. 2. 


ClIHANDOGY’A UPANISHAD. 


4. 

15. 6 

Mah. IV. 22. 

6. 

2. 1 

Mah. V. 15 ; cf. An. I- 



153. 

6. 

2. 3 

Mah. I. 99. 

6. 

5. 4 

An. Mah. III. 15; cf. 



Mah. II. 20. 

6. 

14. 2 

Mah. VI. 55. 

7. 

1. 3 

An. II. 1. 

8. 

1. 6 

An. IV. 22. 

8. 

15. 1 

An. I. 83; cf. 



An. Mah. VI. 17. 


Garuda Purana. 

One verse Mah. IV. 1. 

Jaeala Upanishad. 

4. An. introd. to I. 1 and in 
I. 1 ( 

W9i , not verified in my 
translation). 

Katha Upjnishad. 

4.11 cf. An. 1.153. 

Kvyyadars'a. 

1. 102 An. VI. 50. 

KC'RMA Pcjrana. 

1. 4. 66 Mah. I. 99. 

2. 2. 12 An II. 5 








Linga Purana. 

One verse An. I. 148. 

Mababbarata. 

3. 16763 An. I. 48, An. Mah. 
V. 103. 

12. 6520, 6647 cf. Mali. IV. 11. 
12. 6649 cf. Mah. IV. 12. 

12. 113076, 11308a Mah. I. 51. 
See also under Bhagavadgita. 

Mahabhashya. 

I. p. 429, 1. 9. of Professor Kiel- 
horn’s edition Mah. III. 45. 

MaitrI Upanisbad. 

6. 22 cf. An. II. 1. 

MANjpUKYA KaRIKA. 

3. 26 An. VI. 50. 

Manu. 

2. 94 Mah. III. 43. 

12. 9 An. V. 123. 

Markanpeya Purana. 

41. 19 Mah. IV. 13. 

Mun^aka Upanisbad. 

1. 2. 12, 13 Mah. III. 80. 

2. 1. 3 Au. V. 84. 

2. 2. 8 An. Slab. III. 67. 

Nyayabjndu. 

1) line 3 of Professor Peterson’s 
edition An. I. 89. 

Nyaya Sutras. 

I- 16 An. III. 14. 

A number of Sutras An. V. 86. 


PlIABO DTI ACIIANDR0 DATA. 

Act. 5, verse 15 An. VI, 44. 
Rigveda. 

10. 81. 3 Au. V. 15. 

S'asvata’s glossary. 

320 An. V. 126. 

S V ET A^Y ATAE A U FANISIIAD. 

3. 8 An. III. 25. 

3. 10 Mah. I. 149. 

3. 19 cf. An. VI. 1. 

4. 5 Mah. V. 11, Au. VI. 

45. 

4. 10 Mah. V. 73. 

TaittirIya Aranyaka. 

10. 10. 3 An. IV. 22, Mah. 
III. 75. 

TaittirIya Upanishap. 

2. 4 cf. An. Mah. V. 66. 

Vaisesiuka Sutras. 

Some of the principal Sutras 
Au. V. 85. 

Vishnu Purana. 

2. 16. 22 An. V. 60. 

Yoga Sutras. 

1. 5-8 cf. An. II. 33. 

1. 15, 16 An. introd to. I. 1. 
1.30 An. VI. 19, Mai .VI. 
20 . 

Mah. HI. 44 


2. 26 
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QUOTATIONS WHICH I HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE 


TO VERIFY. 1 

The numbers refer to the pages and lines of my edition. 

etc. 2. 13. 

S'ruti, 7.14. 

€j*frw: WI etc. 8. 3. 

^ sfa etc. 8.13. 

vi 

q f^rq^rf^r etc. 16.1. 

ijyrfaf Sruti, 27 ll. 

•T ^ etc. 32. 1. 

<**?: ^ etc. 32. 12. 

si 

TPI!*ire!«a5If^ S'ruti, 41. 3. 

i^T sfN^t etc. S'ruti, 44. 3. 

etc. S'ruti, 44. 15. (of. Samkhya-tattva- 

kaumudi to Karika 2). 

*jfcl ft ^twiUlfa etc - 48 ' 13 ’ 

f? *i*f«raj$w ^ ruti > 51 L 

siPTiiqsf etc. 55. 3.. 

s»H ^ ft l^Wlij etc. 84. 4. 

S'ruti, 97. 2. 

| wA'ruti, 115. 10. (cf. Taitt. Up. 3. 7. 1). 

!<trci ^rai^TT: etc 135. 9. 

^ m T(9fe etc ‘ 139 ’ 3 ‘ 


!. Among the following usages, those which are said to have been 
, , fpnm <?rnti are also not found in Cojonel Jacob’s Concordance which 
haThdoly"appeared. It may, therefore, be concluded that these passages are 
not, real ((notations, but s'alemeuts of scriptural ideas. 
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S'ruti, 154. 9. 

Sift -g^lfw^wt sfa etc. S'ruti, 155. 9. 

^!(i: T* ^T^snj lGG. 7. 

srestresf^W 5 ^ etc. 172- 4. 

■srvrsn^Jr^^^ s'ruti, 184. G. 
sir ^TRiftlf fosi stHjt'isnf'l etc. 193. 7. 
snwfhr s:rttKTft<I Sruti, 202. 11. 

*3 Tift tfTCIW, rreflmifRIsiraft t^I ^RRrf S'ruti, 202. 11. 

51 sr§t wispH%fw*«W^ * etc - 208 - 3 - 
jitfsRsnawg W etc. 234. 11. 

m . wftinw (or Ulitffmw) etc. 243. 0 ; 244. 4 

C\ 'j 

^nUM^snsjtl S'ruti, 248. 3. 

^fsRtf^SRi tft fa* etc. 254. 9. 

*n«)n qfaxfaseSWI SiT^tisifi etc. 27G. 9. 

^511 S'ruti (?), 291. 1. 

t 
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READINGS IN THE INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY 
MANUSCRIPT OF THE ANIRUDDHAVRITTI, 
DIFFERING FROM THE TEXT 
OF MY EDITION. 


Page 1, line 2 omitted. 1. 5 qrtp* added with B. 1. G 

faqf. 1. 7 fqTSffi® with A. 2.11 with B. 2.12 

^ add. with A. 2.14 ftfaiJfilwrl with B, ?fa ffl« with B. S. 1 
f%« instead of 3. 6 with A. 3.10 oqx«PC*n° with B. 

3.12 with AB. 5.4 with AC, *nr i- o. «f. 6. 10 ®qt 

qqfal with B. 6. 11 ST add. with B. 7.12 vtfjpqftojre. 8.3TO 
i. o. r?!5W 8. 4 WST® with B. 9.5 °<qqr? with B. 

10. 4 Sf*I om. with AO. 10. 5 with B. 10.11 with B. 

10. 14 11. 3 ®3HT5i with B. 11.5 ^*1 sq TST om. 

with BO. 11.12 gniWqfa i- o. 12. 7 12.14 

o<g=r with B. 17. 1, 2 i. o. with B. 

17. 4 «jmfa with AC. 17. 8 qTWiqT with AO. 18.1 W3tft. 19. 3 
fafa U WRIT'S. 19. 6 'q with B. 19. 9 om. with AC. 
20. 1 with BC. 20.1G OfJjqr? with B. 21.12?fa 

add. with AC. 22. G ’qqrqwlTflqqtT’Crf^T flTanq i. o. qfa- 

qjtfaqYi. 22. 7 i. o. *P0H° and qrq® i. o. *JT%. 22. 14 qtj i. o. 
^■g. 23. 4 qr®T*P with B. 23. 4,5 ^qqqrHFrnj i. o. qprqqifafTUiqjT- 
qqfq»tl iHHiq. 23. G. vqtST qftt. 23. 7 W?tfa with B. 23.12 
with B. 24.2 -q om. with B. 24. 10,11 qtqqiafqtTq. 

25.11.12 i- O. ?RJl qfiqiq®. 25.14 »%g5T i. o. 'ifj*. 

20. 6 i. o. 4W<L 26. 8 with B. 20.12 ® 

i. o. gqsfiflT®. 27.2 fa add. with BC, SJ^prgrq: with B, ^qniTq i. o. 
WTqiq 27.0 ^*nfa*r faKI^fj om. with A. 30. 7 ®?qqrq. 30. 13 
* 5 *: i. o. ®f ap. 30 .13,14 with B. 30.14 with B. 

31. 6 VTMW8A i. o. q[Wt4«tW. 31. 8 «jfa om. 32.5 qnqqqw i* <>• 
WWW, WW3 i-o. WT^ with B. 32.7 qfa om. with A. 33.2 
with B. 35. 0 «W5ifa i- o. •5H>m^rfa. 35. 8 <q om. with C. 35, 
11 osjftfa with B, snfa^fRjSO'f with B. 36.11 ^TfT* witli AC. 37 
10 HWRT* i. o.inqt®. 87.12 ®q® om. with B. 88.7 SYqfqqqi* with C. 

58.12 fftl® i. o. 38.13 ®Wtqit* i- <>• •«D»Tfafa q. 39.10 
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withTB.' 40.3 ?Stw 1. 41.7 with B, s*TC i. o. STO. 
43.8 Tm°'- o. T<W3» 44.9 sreRT om. 44.11 »(^I. 45.2 «S^I 
om, witl/B, t?<: om/ 45.7 o^f^j with AB. 46.3 sr i. o. ^«T»r- 
5 ^. 4C.6 grej« with B. 46.9 'gTJ 8 with A. 46.12 <>*?• with B. 

47.14 nzrciT*T« i. 0 . wsm°. 47.14.48.1 gfawwfa. 48.2 ffifom. 
48. G 48.10 arcf?° with B. 48.14 WWI 

ft cor rected into «TS^tT ft. 49.12,13 50.3 g 

om. with B. 50. 5 *3» add. before ^iSW». 51. 8 tfs om, 52.11 
fsrcm: with BC. 53. 7 with B. 53.8 tho 

parenthesis om. with BC. 64.1wi.o.^. 55.8^4^. 55. 

9,10 snqfa^fafH i- O. *T 65.11 wre ^jrs^: i. 0 . 

^ 55.12 S^T add. before nr«Wl°. 56.6 i. o. •sj’H- 

56. 7 «n i. o.V 56. 15 W with B, WS altered into W^T. 57. 
2*Ws*lbng. 57.4 with B. 59.4^ 8 i. o. **•. 59.14 

TtvRo with B, Tfa om. with AB. 60.9 with B. 62.7 

add. before 62.12 sg om. with B. 63.3 *n om. with 

B. 63.10 nRajfafa with B. 64.5 «f add. before wt. 65.4 swp- 
%qrf^ with B. 65.11 with AB ; this has been altered into 

fq^f!° on tho margin, but the correction has been afterwards blotted 
out again. 66.9 om. with B. 67.7 Hjstfa with C, om. 

68.6 ®W<TO» i- o. 69.11 *^*i*f 8 with B. 71.6»5JS^S 

with B. 73.10 •WTO with AC. 73.11 *nj om. with B. 73.13 
Vqife with B. 74.15 add. with AC. 75.1 with B - 

76.2 TCjit: with B. 76.8 with AC. 80.10 WW add. bcforo 

sr om., wrg i. o. «sre'<l- 81.5 srere with AO. 82. > 

SJRRSR! with B. 82.10 jnutstfMNft has been nU ® red 5,1 to 

83.2 Win- 83.10 i. o. «ng. 

83. 13 <Ro om. with B. 84. 2 g*33 with AC. S4.13 vUSire with B. 
87.1 with B. 87.6 ofsreqt® >• o. •ftriqT 8 . 88.2 

■with BC. 88.5 g i. o. °*ref°- 88.15 «waMdPS' 88 . lb 

with AC. 89.1 ^ add. before 89. 2 ftftSiS ‘Srsrr^T with B. 

89.11 ijtmre i. o. gsHSWUWIS. 90.12 vwfst om. with B. 90.13 
with the other MSB. 90.13,14 .qfwr*l WTO with AC. 91 9 
*5%; with B. 93.1 with AC. 63.11^ i. o. 93.12 
Wv *4 i. o. 94.4 S|Tf<W»re with B. 95. 3 W with BC. 95. 

14 TRjRji with B. 96.10 96.11 ^VRl^TVtf^ 8 with B. 

97. 9 om, with 13. 100.1 with AB. 100- 4,5 








vfcwra i. 0 . with B. 101.10 with B. 

102.2 %sr%g[:. 102. G gitffTfq gw fart with B. 103.1 

5RT°. 10G. 9 oW^HT TO with B. 107.5 with C. 108. 

10 "TW'Wi (the correct reading). 109.7 ’3JR. 109.12, 

13 frfTTOTJI. 109.14 with B. 113. 1 MlJIRi® with BC. 

113. 9 irejRJRt with B. 115. L ostfqfrof'T with B. 316.2 with 
AB. 110.10 with B. 117.11' with B. 

118.1 *qw with B. 121.1 with B. 121.12,13 

with B. 123.2 with B. 123.10 T*rRfafa: om. 

124. 1 with 0. 124. 2 Visarga om. with B. 120. 9 of*Rt*Rff- 

xmRRT with B. 126.7 om. 127.4 with B, Sfrefefao 

with the other MSS. 127.10 ^facfT. 129. 5 with A, Visarg.i 

om w ith B. 129.9 with A. 130. 4 falfter gfe: om. 135. 

7 «^^i: with A. 135.30 <T«IT, but the Visarga is effaced. 

135.13 WPn-lfar with B. 137.3 ^fa^r: with B. 137.4 o^o with 
B. 137.4,5 ywi: ^ with B. 139.4 with A. 139. 10,11 o^ 
with B. 141.3 fa* i. o. fa* with B. 112. 9 VFSTTRTfa with Jj. 

143.6 ofwR 0 with B. 144. G <j om. with B. 144.11 ^<r ^rRjf- 
'^faTc[ with. B. 145. 1 add. with AB, hut afterwards effaced. 

145.10 ofinff}. 116. 5 ^ om. before 146.6 o^o om. with B. 

147.11 wftji i. O. 148.1 trewrfa with B. 148.2 ^[Jr 

add. before ftjfWft 148.3 i. o. g^j. 149.17 °HIR with 

B. 150.4 ofifa® with AC. 150.13 om. with B. 151.3^ om. 

with B. 151.9 ^airarr i, o. 3s?r!in. 152.5 f^tf%srr i. o. fttfatfr. 

153.7 S? om. with B. 154. 3 150.11 TOfl° i. o. TO®. 

167.2 «SJT° om. with B. 158.4 giTOfo with AO. 1G0. 0 

1G1.8,9 ecTTF^TCT with B. 1G2.1 with the other MSS.. 

162.2 with the other MSS. 162.5 om. with B. 1G5. 
5 •JPtf with BC. 165. 5, G wtWJU with B. 1G5,14 

with 0. 160.5 °fvrT with B. 169.12 with B. I/O. 

5 ocflRTOTitfsr with B. 170.7 ^ om. 170. 10 «TO8in5®sn with tlio 
other MBS. 171. 8 °HRR with 13. 171.14 ^ om. with B, add. 
with B after q^rmra. 172.1 cTEff^^T* with B. 172.3 ^ om. with 
B. 173.15 •tPlT$l with B. 174. S between sr and JjtWi^lfxjSf 
with B. 174.11 .4^ i. o. 175.12 W«. 176.2 »$- 

sreRTOI with B 17G. s nf%3 170.9 w ith B. 177.4 s* 
add. with B. 178.1 sfa add. with AC. 178.4 *? ?W with AC. 173. 
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10 trgtrafsrsprre. 180 .5 with B. 180. 6 9TT9 with A. 1S2.1 
i. o. 9il\0I9I. 183.7 nwilfw add. with B. 185.4 ®«mr9 


(the correct reading). 187.8 with AC. 187.14 °^ngjrf with 
AC. 188.15 om. with B. 191. 5 'f add. after n^lffaf. 

191.7,8 191.14 trcntrem w^h C. 192.3 9^5 with B. 

193.4 o^tfertj 5 3M^T» with the other MSS. 19S. 14 «%’VrfVnffTftfir. 

199.3 i. o. with B. 201.4 ^ add. with B. 201.5 ®^3fi. o. 
202.5 r?rttj%: with AC. 202.11 Tlf%® with AC. 203.2 

203.4 ’fcSWTC. 205.10 tmrnniit add. with AC. 206.2 ®*reiT»t with 

C. 207.10 t^TSfro with B. 208.12 with B. 210. 

2 with B. 211.10,11 -ofireRT TfW with B. 212.11 o*jt° i. 

o ®^n® with B. 215. 3 wisp^ i. o. ^rrTFCt sr. 215.11,12 
9[fW® i. o. Wl *nf*T“ with B. 215.12,13 99): with B. 

210.2 o^fniK! with AC. 218. 10 n»i) with B. 221.7 4\19^j i. o. 

222.8 ofsptli with AC. 222.9 has teen altered 

into •nfnira^f. 223. 3 'Ijfiwwni with B. 225.10 9 nifflntJft 
«UI«. 22G. 8 •snfift? with C. 227. 4 ^ om. 228. 3 «^o with 
B, with B. 223.5 o^-jfq^o with B. 228.11 °fxfa 

with AC. 229. 4 ®^ifaf® with the other MSS., with AC. 
229. 5 om. with B. 229.14 ®^t® i. o. ®^y®. 230. G, 7 o^.. 
T^n« with AC (the correct reading). 231.12 ?rf%«ni. 231.13 

232. 7 ®f)v> i. o. ®fH} r 232. 
11 233.1 mi W.9)w<> with B. 234.9 with AC. 235.0 

^ScfxiToretW 0 with B. 23G. 2 ®m*^ i. o. ®9W. 236.10 

237. 4 on the margin: VI9TOT. 237.8 ij\ 

with the other MSS. 238.3 999191 91 with the other MSS. 23S. 4 
Vffrurcit i, 0. ^‘nfkvi^i. 238. 5 nfar: with the other MSS. 239.13 
i. 0. 240.1 g om. 210.3 wJi^HTJinrfTnT i. 0. 

241.9 i. 0. 9=9^19®. 212.2 th® om., nfnn?OT7{- 
om. 243.1 ®m® ont. with B. 214 4 wfarrmw with B. 244. 

® *%99ii: with the other MSS. 244.12 ^ai 0 246.6 with 

24G. 10 ®9T9ifmrm o witli B. 247.9,10 with 

^ 249.8 *ec999^l<i with AO. 249.9 9f<«it«r with B. 21; 10 

'ftittv: with AC. 251.14 SP3H- 251.16 
2 ^---10 ^9 9T9 with C. 252. 11 9I9F® i. 0. 9*99i:if<® with B. 
2o: ~- 44 «aniTC. 253. 6 ’91® 1. o. <*. 2-33. 13 091® with AC. 254. £ 
with B. 250,2 with B. 253. II qnreTO with B. 



256.12 osrasr^ 258. 1 twice with B. 258. 5 sftf add. with 

B. 258.7 i- o. ^n. 258.13 sfa add. before 260. 

4 260.7 with B. 260.8 wf*I with B. 261.3 

261. 5 .yTOT with B. 261. 8 fnWIJfWT-^ 262. 6 
tr add. before rpOT. 262.7 . 263.10 ftsfisTW. 268. 

10 268,11 STOW With B. 269. 6 with 

the other MSS. 271.16 *r« i. o. ^T» with B. 272.13 fit*. 274 
7 «*nsrifi[srm*- 274.12 .*«T*WWT*. 275.1 fa i. o. @?r. 275.6 

•wftw fa with B. 275.10 Jropm 3*. 276.3 277. 

15 **W i. O. W*mi. ye! 1 280. 10 with 

BC. *282.8 *n*naT*. 282.4 with B. 282.11, 32 '3qrrp4^fEf^'> 

om. with B. 284.2 TOW 284.8 with B. 

284.14 ® with the other MSS. 285./ yifMfal'TiTif®. 

285.8 W add. before with B, i. o. with B. 28o. 

10 q m w n d wmu rt. 285.11 «ftmr<n: with BC. 285.14 WTOTOiT, 
jqirsf with C. 287. 3 mptft*. 287.7 with the other MSS. 

287.9 287.11 287. 12 etc. always 

with AC. 289,7,8 289.13 with' 

BC 290 5 °ft» om. 290.9 with AC. 291.5 'g «inra- 

W*r om. with B, om. with B. 291.6 **NV with B. 

291.16 *T9 om. 292.7 with B. 292. 11 with AC. 

292^13 »&«•****&•. 292.6 

294.12 °*1t 4 with B. 296.1 TO&T" with B. 296. 2 «WTJifsrW- 

297.6 *H3ir W«rai 298.9^.W om. 

before «JW with B, with B. 290 5 SfftO?- 299. 

7 xfa om. with AC. 300.2 Wt 800.6 WTO add. after MW 
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CORRECTIONS OF THE PRESS. 

p. 2,1. 6 read * himself * instead of ‘ myself. 1 

” , i’ ” q 3 a ) blot out tho strokes. 

„ II, „ *5, 1 ) 

„ 58, „ 13 road linga instead of linga . 

,, „ „ 32 „ rahnyabtidvah ,, „ vahnyabhdvah . 

„ 64, ,, 28 put a comma between * these* and ‘ then/ 
„ 67, ,, 16 read * unreality * instead of ‘ un-reality.' 

„ 80, „ 81 „ ‘ Lingapurana' „ „ * Lingapur&na/ 

„ 80, „ 32 „ ‘S'ankara' „ „ * S'ankara/ 

,, 94, „ 27 blot out the bracket. 

„ 95, „ 28 put a bracket after * principles.* 

„ 123, „ 28 read * does * instead of 
„ 124, „ 20 blot out tho brackets. 

„ 133, „ 1 read, ‘acquiescence* in* 

„ 150, „ 29 put a colon instead of t‘ 

„ 165, „ 23 >> 

,, 169, 

-i — 
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p. 276, 1. 12 blot out ** after * etc.’ 

„ 282, „ 33 put ’ after ‘ people.’ 

„ 285, „ 3 put a comma after 1 Matter.* 

„ 287, „ 12 blot out the bracket after * diversity.* 
„ „ , „ 21 read * 8>VetAsv.’ instead of ‘ Svetasv.* 


L, ,, 33 

it 

pjasangdt „ 

„ prasangdt. 

r, „ is 

a 

O n 

t, o. 

, n 26 

tt 

) ft 

a ]• 

3, „ 24 

» 

‘ Hereby * „ 

„ * Hero by.* 

i, „ 29 

a 

f nuconnocted* 

„ * un-connocted.* 


„ 304, „ 30 put a comma after * lord.’ 

This list of errata has boooino regrettably long. I should havo been able to 
sc are a greater typographical accuracy to this volume, if I could liavo road 

- e - T * . -- ~~~ '«'* 


